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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The Bhasd-pariccheda with its commentary, the 
Siddhanta-muktavaU , by the same author, Visvanfitha 
Nyaya-pancanana Bhattacarya, is a manual on the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy which is extensively read 
throughout India by all who want to get a fair knowl¬ 
edge of the subject within a short compass. Though 
intended for beginners, it is a pretty difficult book, the 
chief reason for which is its extreme terseness. In 
1850 Dr. E. Roer published an English edition of the 
Bhasd-pariccheda, with extracts from the MuktdvaU, 
which is long out of print. An English rendering of 
the work with the MuktdvaU was therefore overdue. 

Some consider books on Navya-Nyaya untranslat¬ 
able into English because of the bewildering intricacy 
of their language. However true of the more advanced 
works, it may not be true of a treatise like this. For 
those who are not well versed in Sanskrit, an English 
version of it is sure to be of great help. Really this is 
a task that should have been undertaken by scholars. 
But since no one has so far done it, I have ventured to 
make an attempt—with what success it is left to the 
readers to judge. Students of Nyaya, however, should 
always remember that, no matter how good a transla¬ 
tion is, they must be ready to do hard thinking for a 
proper understanding of the subject. 

In the preparation of this book the gloss Dinakan 
and its scholium Rdmarudri have of course been of 
inestimable aid. I have also received much help from 
Pandita Upendracandra Tarkacarya, Kavya-Vyakarana- 
Purana-Samkhya-Vedanta-Tarka-Saddarsana-tirtha, of 
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the Catuspatlii at the Belur Math, with whom I studied 
the book. I am deeply indebted to Dr. Satkari 
Mookerjee, m.a., ph.d., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Pali and 
Philosophy in the University of Calcutta, who has 
kindly revised the manuscripts, added a few notes and 
written a scholarly Introduction. Some other friends 
have assisted me in different ways. I have also got 
substantial help from the Bengali version of the book 
by the late Mr. Rajendracandra Sastri, m.a. 

The book will be of most, profit to those who will go 
through the MuktavaU in the original, a small edition 
like the one published by the Nirnaya-sagara Press, 
Bombay, serving the purpose. But it will be quite help¬ 
ful to others also. Of the different readings, the one 
that seemed most appropriate, has been followed. I 
have tried to make the rendering as literal as possible 
without being unintelligible. The catchwords of the text 
quoted in the commentary are taken from the running 
translation and are given in Italics. The text has been 
punctuated, and copious notes have been added to 
elucidate difficult passages. References have been given 
to most of the quotations. The Index and the Glossary 
of Sanskrit terms will, it is presumed, be found useful. 
It is hoped that the book will facilitate the study of 
Nyaya, and be widely read by the interested public, 
both in the East and in the West. 

Belur Math, Dt. Howrah, Madiiavananda 

January, 1940 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Bhasd-pariccheda together with the author’s 
own gloss called the Siddhdntamuktavail was written 
by V&vanatha Nyayapancanana, who flourished till the 
early part of the seventeenth century A. D. at Nava- 
dvlpa. Of all the manuals of a syncretic character on 
the A T ydya-Vaisesika school, the present work is the 
most popular and most extensively studied in India. 
The popularity of the work is not due to simplicity or 
brevity, but rather to its comprehensive treatment of 
most of the important topics and problems that exercised 
the minds of the exponents of the Navya-Nyaya school 
for several centuries. It is admittedly a difficult book, 
being written in the later style of Navya-Nyaya termin¬ 
ology > which was developed by the school of Nadia 
logicians. What constitutes its chief merit and title to 
the celebrity it enjoys is the fact that it admirably sums 
up the latest results of scholastic lucubrations of this 
school. The author flourished after Raghunatha 
SiromanI, Mathuranatha, and Jagadisa, and he has 
naturally utilised these masters. A study of this work 
is thus a sure propaedeutic to advanced study and makes 
the student fairly well-posted in Navya-Nyaya dialectics. 

Visvanatha follows the plan of Prasastapada in 
his treatment of the Vaisesika categories and their rela¬ 
tions, although his exposition embodies new contribu¬ 
tions. In the discussion of the necessity and utility of 
invocation of divine help called Mahgaldcarana, he 
follows in the footsteps of Gangesa Upadhyaya, who 
elaborately discusses the question at the very beginning 
of his magnum opus, the Tattvacintdmani. Although 
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the dissertation may appear to be a jejune discourse 
and a scholastic survival, it does not lack philosophical 
interest, inasmuch as it serves to bring out the implica¬ 
tions of the law of causation by explaining the anomalies 
as due to factors not patent to observation. It emerges 
from the discourse that there is no play of chance, and 
the sequence of events is rigorously governed by the 
law, which does not brook anv lapse or exception. 
Then again, Visvanatha’s summing of the proofs of 
God's existence, although extremely brief, stimulates 
the curiosity of the student for fuller knowledge, which 
can only be satisfied by a study of the Nyayakusum- 
dnjaliy Gaiigesa's Isvaranumana and advanced works 
of other schools. . 

The refutation of sakti (energy) and sddrsya 
(similarity) advocated as separate categories by the 
Mimamsists is effective, although the advanced student 
who has gone to the sources will feel that the treatment 
is meagre. But it should not be forgotten that the book 
is meant for beginners, and the student must be thank¬ 
ful that the author has raised all the important topics 
and given us the crystallized results. We may refer to 
the author s-definition of substance by way of illustra¬ 
tion. A study of the definitions propounded by the 
different philosophers of this school will show the evolu¬ 
tion of thought that took place in the course of several 
centuries rom the time of Prasastapada, Srldhara, 

U ayana and Vallabha down to Visvanatha. Prasasta- / 
pa a s e nition of substance as the substratum of qua- 
ity, encoded by Sridhara, has been severely attacked 
y n ar^a and Citsukha. The definition fails to apply 
to a su stance which is devoid of a quality at the 
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moment of its origination. The second difficulty is that 
we cannot distinguish a quality from a substance in the 
light of this definition. If the logical predication of 
quality is the criterion of the subject being a substance, 
then this criterion will apply to qualities also. Thus, 
in the proposition 1 Qualities are twenty-four/ the- 
number of twenty-four, a quality, is predicated of 
‘ quality/ and the definition would make substance of 
it. $ri Vallabhacarya, the author of the Nydyafilavafi , 
a work of the highest authority on Vaisesika philosophy, 
which has been commented upon by Vardhamana, 
Sankara Misra and Raghunatha Siromani, to name only 
the prominent masters, has propounded an amendment 
of the definition in the following terms: ‘ Substance as 
the substratum of quality is to be understood as that 
which is never the substratum of the absolute non¬ 
existence of quality as such/ It does not fail to include 
the substance at the first moment of its origin, as, 
though devoid of quality, the non-existence of quality 
in it is not absolute. But this amendment too has been 
roughly handled by Citsukha and has been shown to 
extend to unwarranted cases, e. g., the non-existence 
itself, as it is not the substratum of this non-existence, 
since a thing cannot function as its own substratum. 
Moreover, the charge of unwarranted extension to 
qualities is not rebutted, for number is predicable of 
quality, as shown above. The explanation of this 
predication on the basis of co-existence of the subject 
and the predicate in the same substratum is an argu¬ 
ment of despair. The subject and the predicate are 
not supposed to stand in the relation of co-existence in 
an}^ other case. The predicate is affirmed of the subject 
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as something belonging to it, which in the ultimate 
analysis is found to be possible on the basis of identity 
of denotation. No reason is assigned for departure 
from this recognised mode of relationship in the pro¬ 
position ‘Qualities are twenty-four in number,’ save and 
except the hypothesis that quality cannot be the sub¬ 
stratum of another quality. But this is an assumption 
which requires to be established by proof. The nature 
of things is to be determined in consonance with experi¬ 
ence, and experience articulated and logically deter¬ 
mined resolves itself into a judgment. A judgment 
consists of two concepts bound by a relation ; and when 
the form of judgments is identical, there is no ground' 
for the assumption of an unwonted relationship in 
deference to a favourite theory. So the explanation of 
the subject-predicate relation as not one of denotational 
identity but of co-existence begs the question and as 


such is unacceptable. Moreover, ‘ the non-existence of 
quality’ is an ambiguous expression. It may mean 
non-existence either of one quality or of all qualities 1 
put together. The non-existence of one particular' 
quality is consistent with the presence of another 
quality, and the non-existence of all the qualities is; 
predicable of each and every substance. So the defini¬ 
tion proves absurd, as it would not apply to any sub 
stance whatsoever. 

Visvanatha had in view all these difficulties and so 
formulates a definition which avoids these pitfalls. He 
found that the alternative definition of substance as the 
substratum of the substance-universal ( dravyatva ) was 
of no help, as the presence of the substance-universal 
in a mustard seed, a mountain, a liquid and a gaseous 
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substance, which possess such a bewildering variation 
of physical qualities, is not a matter of undisputed 
perception. It can be helpful provided an independent 
proof of substancehood is offered. Vi^vanfitha offers 
this proof, not by appeal to experience, which is non- 
comittal, but by working out the implication of 
causality. Although physical qualities like colour and 
sound are not universally predicable, conjunction or 
disjunction at any rate is predicable of all substances. 
A substance, whether a product or an eternal verity, 
must come into the relation of conjunction with, or 
disjunction from, another substance. Conjunction and 
disjunction, being events in time, must have a substra¬ 
tum in which they can inhere as their cause and 
support. This is called inherent cause to distinguish 
it from other types of causes, the difference of types 
of causes being determined by the relation it bears to 
the effects concerned. 

It is the postulate of Nyaya-Vaisesika metaphysic 
that a cause cannot be a simple entity. In poim of 
fact the Naiydyika does not believe in the existence of 
uncharacterised simples. The very logical necessity of 
a real being possessed of a distinctive identity, the 
forfeiture of which will make it cease to be real, pre¬ 
supposes that this self-identity must have a definitive 
qualitative content in it. -This definitive character must 
be uniform in all reals which fall into a class and 
behave in the same way. 

To come to our immediate problem, the nature of 
an inherent cause of conjunction or disjunction must 
have a determinant content, and this determinant is 
nothing but the substance-universal, which is present 
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in all inherent causes of conjunction. The rule is that 
a characteristic which is of smaller or of wider exten¬ 
sion cannot be a determinant ( avacchedakd ), and as 
the varying qualities are not co-extensive with the 
inherent causality found in all substances, and as 
existence ( sattd ) is of wider extension, the determinant 
will be the substance-universal alone ( dravyatva ). 
Thus, there being an independent proof of it, the 
definition of substance by means of substance-universal 
is possible, and the objections advanced against the 
other definitions do not lie against it. 

We have purposely selected a controversial prob¬ 
lem not with a view to pronouncing on the merits of 
the solution proposed, but for the purpose of giving 
the prospective student of Navya-Nydya an insight 
into its 1 methodology. The merits of Navya-Nydya 
speculations pre-eminently lie in their method of 
analysis of concepts and their formulation in exact 
terminology. The analysis is carried to its utmost 
limit, and the dissection of the implications has neces¬ 
sitated the creation of a terminology which is extremely 
difficult and not infrequently bewildering. Language 
has been stretched to its utmost capacity, and even an 
ordinary concept, analysed in all its implications and 
expressed with meticulous precision, has required a 
ponderous sentence. The unusual sound of the sesqui¬ 
pedalian phrases, in which the Naiyayikas literally 
revel, frightens away the neophyte from the study of 
Navya-Nydya texts. I do not think translation into 
another language will remove the difficulties, as they 
are not purely linguistic, but logical in character. Toi 
master the terminology is a hard task. But once the 
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intricacies of the terminology are mastered, the reward 
will be an intellectual satisfaction and a habit of close 
thinking, so essentia! for the successful comprehension 
of any problem, theoretical or practical. 

We had an occasion to allude to the Naiyayika’s 
conception of reals as complex. Nothing existent has 
a simple constitution. The make-up of all reals that 
have independent being is a combination of a that and 
a what. Accordingly, the content of all knowledge 
worth the name is a complex of an adjective (deter¬ 
mination) and a substantive, called prakdra and 
visesya respectively. A clear analysis of a cognition 
cannot but take note of these two features and also the 
relation which binds them together. The point at issue 
can be brought home if we analyse the concept even 
of an ordinary object, say, a jar—the favourite example 
of the Naiydyika. The jar is a thing, a real, a fact. 
But that is not the whole thing about it. It is the 
commonest character of all reals. What makes the jar' 
what it is and positively constitutes its indivduality 
and negatively differentiates it from other reals is the 
adjectival part of the jar, which is its very essence. No 
conception of a jar is possible which does not seize 
hold of this adjectival factor as its content. The 
adjective and the substantive alone do not exhaust the 
individuality of an object, but there is a tertium quid, 
which cements the two elements into one whole. The 
cementing bond is the relation and is thus a component 
factor of the individuality of a real. To distinguish it 
from the adjectival element, which is also the deter¬ 
minant of individuality, it is called the determinant 
qua relation. A concept, which is the minimum unit 
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of thought, is thus capable of being defined as a cogni¬ 
tion which takes note of a relation. A cognition which 
does not apprehend a relation is not psychologically 
felt. In other words, a cognition felt or fit to be felt 
is bound to be determinate. The possibility of an 
indeterminate cognition, however, is not denied, but it 
is established as a matter of logical necessity. A deter¬ 
minate knowledge is a judgment, implicit or explicit, 
and takes cognisance of the relation between the 
adjectival and the substantival element. But judgment 
is possible only if there is a previous knowledge of the 
adjectival factor, which is brought into relation with 
the substantive in a judgment. Now the previous 
knowledge of the adjective, which is the precondition 
of judgment, cannot be judgmental in character. It 
must be indeterminate. If it were determinate, it 
would require another cognition of the adjective as its 
condition, and that also would require another previous 
cognition, if each of the preceding cognitions were 
determinate in character. So there must be a simple 
indeterminate apprehension somewhere at the outset, 
if we are to avoid a vicious infinite series. 

the reason why all knowledge fit to be perceived 
is determinate is this: The knowledge that a knowl¬ 
edge has taken place is always introspective in form, 
e.g., I know the jar or ‘ I have knowledge of the 
jar. Knowledge without reference to an object is 
regarded by the Naiydyika as an impossibility. On 
close analysis the judgment ‘ I know the jar ’ will be 
found to be a complex judgment, called Visista- 
vaisistyavagahi-jnana (Knowledge of the relation of a 
related fact). It involves a series of judgments. In 
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the first place knowledge is predicated of the subject 
as something which has happened to him. In the 
second place knowledge is qualified by its object 'jar.’ 

In the third place the jar is qualified by jarness _the 

jar-universal ( ghatatva ). Now the first judgment pre¬ 
supposes the second and the second the third. The 
content of the second judgment is the proposition 
‘ The jar is,’ and this enters into the content of the 
judgment ‘ I know the jar.’ The judgment ' The jar 
is,’ is made possible only if there is knowledge of jar¬ 
ness, as articulate knowledge of a thing unqualified is 
impossible. And the knowledge of ‘ jarness ’ as the 
qualifying adjective of jar, being the precondition of 
the judgment ' The jar is,’ has been shown to be in¬ 
determinate on pain of a regressus in infinitum, and 
the contents of indeterminate knowledge are undeter¬ 
mined. 

The Naiyayika does not believe in the possibility 
of a felt knowledge which has for its content an un¬ 
determined object. The object, whatever it is, has a 
character qualifying it ( prakara ) and must be felt as 
such. It may be asked, if the knowledge of an 
object necessarily involves the knowledge of a deter¬ 
mination {prakara), is the determination known to be 
determined by a further determination? The answer 
is that a determination felt as an element in the object 
is undetermined, but when independently conceived as 
expressed by a term, it must be felt as determined by 
a qualifying adjective. Thus, jarness felt as an element 
in the concept of jar is felt by itself without a further 
determination, but understood as the meaning of the 
word ‘jarness' independently of its incidence, it is felt 

2 
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as determined by ' jarness-ness / which means * the 
character of being jarness/ The determination in this 
context is to be understood either as a universal ( jati ) 
or as an unanalysable characteristic ( akhandopadhi ). 

We have seen that all knowledge of which one 
can be conscious is determinate according to the 
Naiydyika, and indeterminate knowledge is only a 
logical presupposition. But Prabhakara, the celebrated 
Mimamsa philosopher, who is the accredited founder 
of a school of his own and whose astounding originality, 
of views provoked spirited criticism from rival philos¬ 
ophers, and particularly from Gange^a, who wrote his 
Tattvacintamani to refute his views in particular, holds 
that all knowledge is judgmental in character and is 
of the form ' I know the jar/ His argument is that 
when the conditions of the articulated judgment ‘ I 
know the jar ' are present in full, that is to say, the 
determination ' jarness/ the substantive ‘ jar ' and their 
relation ' inherence ' are present to consciousness, there 
is no reason why they should not be cognised together. 

; The postulation of indeterminate cognition as the 
condition of determinate knowledge is absolutelv un¬ 
called for. The assertion that determinate cognition is ‘ 
felt not immediately, but two moments after the sense- 
object contact, is idle, as the interval of a moment or 
two is not distinguishable// The contention that the 
knowledge of the determination is the conditio sine qua 
non of all determinate knowledge has no substance. 
The Naiydyika himself does not adhere to it in all 
cases. In the negative judgment ‘The j ar i s not here,’ 
the negation is understood as determined both by its 
own determination, viz., the quality of being a nega- 
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tion (abhdvatvo) and by ‘ the jar/ its counterpositive. 
Negation without reference to its counterpositive is 
not intelligible, and as the counterpositive is neither a 
universal nor an unanalysable characteristic, it must 
also be known as determined. But as the previous 
knowledge of all these determinations is not at hand, 
and is on the contrary detrimental to a negative judg¬ 
ment, it must be admitted that they are comprehended 
together in a complex judgment called ViSistavaiMstya- 
jndna. Again divine intuition being uncaused is not 
conditioned by a previous knowledge. So there is no 
reason for holding determinate knowledge to be caused 
by a previous knowledge. 

To this contention the Naiyayika replies that the 
opponent makes undue extension of an exceptional 
case and makes an exception the universal rule. 
Though the objective conditions of complex judgment e 
may be present ab initio , they do not lead to a judg¬ 
ment all at once, if the knowledge of the determina¬ 
tion or the determinant of the determination is not 
present in the mind of the subject. Thus in a case 
where redness, a garment (the substratum of redness), 
a jar and substancehood are apprehended together 
without reference to the relations governing them 
respectively, the resulting judgment could be ' I know 
the red jar/ which is never the case. /This shows that 
knowledge of the relation, that is to say, an independ¬ 
ent judgment, e.g., ' the jar is red/ is invariably the 
condition precedent of a complex judgment. More-} 
over, a jar may be cognised either as a jar (that is, 
qualified by jarhood) or as a thing possessed of a 
universal ( jdtiman ), as both these determinations are 
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present in the jar. The result will be either of the 
judgments, viz., ‘ There is a jar ' or ‘ There is a thing 
possessed of a universal ’ and not promiscuous. There 
must be a reason for this variation in result, and it 
cannot be anything else than this that the knowledge 
of the determination in question is the decisive condi¬ 
tion of the judgment that will follow, whether simple 
(visistajnana ) or complex (visistavaisisty ajnana ). 

While discoursing on knowledge of reals we had 
occasion to observe that all entities are felt as deter¬ 
mined by some characteristic except the universal 
(jati) and the unanalysable characteristic ( akhand - 
opddhi) felt as elements in reals. In other words a 
(determination is not further determined, and the 
reason is simple. If a determination were further 
determined by another determination, there would be 
no end of it, and the result would be a deadlock. A 
question may be raised in this connexion. A deter-, 
mination is a fact, but why should it be a itpddhi also 
as opposed to a jati? Why should not jati alone serve' 
as a determination in all cases? The answer is as 
'follows: A apddhi has got all the incidents of a universal 
(jati) in so far as it functions as a synthesising 
principle. But the former lacks one or the other of the 
characteristics of the universal and so stands aloof in 
a different category. Besides there may be an impedi¬ 
ment to its being considered a universal, though it may 
be a synthesising principle. The list of impediments 
to a universal are enumerated under the stanza xi 
of the Bhasd-Pariccheda. Of these, cross-division and 
the resulting infinite regression require an elucidation 
the former on account of conflict of views and the latter 
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owing to a possible misconception. We take up the 
latter first. The problem arises in this way: The 
different universals are numerically and constitution¬ 
ally distinct, and still they are called b}’ a common 
name, viz., universal, and are comprehended by a 
common concept. Thus in relation to one another 
they behave like individual members of a class, and 
this would make the postulation of a wider universal 
comprising all the universals in its scope a logical 
necessity, as is the case with individual cows or horses. 
But this cannot be done. The higher universal in 
question may serve to synthesise all the universals 
under one class, but being itself a universal like those 
it synthesises, will require a still higher universal to 
synthesise itself with the other universals under a 
common group. But the same difficulty will arise with 
regard to the second higher universal also. The result 
will be a vicious regressus in infinitum , and this forbids 
us to posit a higher universal over and above the 
recognised universals. If there be a necessity for a 
synthesising principle, it will be a upddhi and not a 
jdti. 

As regards cross-division there is a sharp difference 
of opinion about its invalidating capacity, as it does 
not involve an absurdity, which is patent in other 
cases. The Vedantist does not regard it as a bar, and 
so also a section of the Naiydyikas. It is argued that 
when the synthetic operation is present and there does 
not arise an absurdity, there is no reason for denying 
that the attributes in question are universals. We can 
distinguish three types of attributes in so far as their 
mutual relationship varies. Firstly, attributes which 
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are mutually exclusive and never found to coincide, 
e.g., cowhood and horsehood. Secondfy, between 
two one is found to have independent incidence while 
the other is not, e.g., jarhood and substancehood. 
Thirdly, some attributes which are partially exclusive 
and partially coincident, e.g., the attributes of being 
an element ( bhutatva ) and of having limited dimension 
(■ murtatva ). The first and second types are regarded 
as universals. The third type of attributes is subject 
to controversy. The Naiyayika is of opinion that if 
two universals are to coincide, they must be related 
as higher and lower, that is to say, the extension of 
one must be included in that of the other. The 
opponent argues that when independent incidence is 
not insisted upon as the condition of universals on the 
analogy of cowhood and horsehood, and partial exclu¬ 
sion by one of the other is no bar against their being 
universals in the second type of attributes, there is no 
earthly reason why there should be opposition with 
regard to the third type on the ground of partial 
exclusion by one another. Udayana contends that if 
two mutually exclusive universals. were to coincide, 
cowhood and horsehood could also be supposed to 
coincide, and this would make the distinction of a cow 
from a horse impossible. But the opponent points out 
that though absolutely exclusive universals can never 
coincide, there is no bar against two partially exclusive 
universals being coincident, as it is ratified by experi¬ 
ence. So the analogy drawn by Udayana is not on all 
fours. 

Though there is difference of opinion with regard 
to cross-division, there is unanimity with regard to the 
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rest of the impediments. When an impediment is 
present the synthesising attribute is called ' upddhi.' 
Upddhi again admits of twofold division according as 
it is susceptible of analysis or not. Thus etherhood 
(akasatva) is a upddhi. But if etherhood can be 
equated with the character of being the inherent cause 
of sound (sabda-samavdyi-kdranatd), which is the 
definition of ether, it will be called an analysable 
(sakhanda) upddhi. But the concepts of adjectivehood 
and substantivehood, etc., are not analysable into 
simpler terms, and hence they are called akhanda (un¬ 
analysable) upddhis. The latter felt as determinations 
in reals are not further determined. 

We have discussed only a few problems and have 
avoided a vast mass of important topics. We do not 
pretend to be competent, nor is it the place here, to 
discourse on them. The translation of works of Navya- 
Nyaya literature into a foreign language is almost an 
impossible task, and if possible at all, will require 
Herculean labour. The subtle nuances of the termino¬ 
logical expressions refuse to be rendered into another 
language. The present translation is a new enterprise, 
and the author of it, SwamI Madhavananda, has 
achieved considerable success. The translation is 
accurate and in most places extremely happy. His 
task has been uphill, because the MuktavaU is full of 
discussions in which the terminology of the New School 
has been freely used. The special charm of the trans¬ 
lation is the studied avoidance of all technicalities of 
Western philosophy, which makes it intelligible even 
to a person who is not a student of philosophy. But 
a translation, however successful, cannot altogether 
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avoid the difficulties of the original, and so the present 
translation will require as close attention as the original, 
at any rate in the chapter on inference. The foot¬ 
notes, although brief, are felicitous and will help the 
understanding of the text. It will particularly help the 
student if he studies the book along with the original, 
as translation into another language serves to a great 
extent the purpose of a commentary. The credit of 
being the pioneer-translator into English in the field 
of Navya-Nydya will go to Swam! Madhavananda, 
whose English translation of Sankara’s Bhasya on the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and other philosophical 
classics has already made his name familiar to the 
students of Indian philosophy and religion. I can un¬ 
hesitatingly aver that his English rendering will 
extend the circle of readers of this important work, and 
thus will be instrumental in stimulating the interest of 
students of philosophy in Navya-Nydya —a subject 
which has remained a sealed book to many and a 
scarecrow to not a few. 


Regarding Visvanatha Nyayapancanana we are 
happily in possession of considerable data about his 
time, place and family history. Visvanatha has 
recorded the date of his composition of the Nydyasutra 
Vrtti as the year 1556 of the Saka era, which is equi¬ 
valent to 1634 a.d. This work was written at the fag- 
end of his life at Vrndavana, where he passed his last 
days. His father was Kasinatha Vidyanivasa, who 
was the son of Ratnakara Vidyavacaspati, the young¬ 
est brother of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, the founder of 
Navya-Nydya study at Navadvl pa and the first teacher 
of Raghunatha Siromani 0 f immortal fame. The 
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father of Vidyavacaspati and Survabhauma was 
Mahesvara Vi£arada, celebrated for his scholarship and 
piety, whose father Narahari of Banerjee clan settled 
at Navadvlpa in the fourteenth century a. d. Visva- 
natha also wrote another work called Mamsatattva - 
viveka —an interesting treatise on Smrti. The work 
was written as the result of a controversy with the 
panditas of Maharastra with a view to vindicating the 
custom of meat-eating among the Brahmins of Northern 
India. It has been published by the Saraswatibhavana 
of Benares. The author shows vehemence in his 
advocacy of the custom, which prevails particularly in 
Bengal, and ridicules the South Indian panditas, who 
deprecate meat-eating, as the followers of the Buddhist 
tenets. For the details about the genealogy and the 
literary achievements of the ancestors of our author 
we refer the reader to the Introduction of the Nyaya- 
paricaya , in Bengali, by M. M. Phanibhusana Tarka- 
vagi£a, whom we have the privilege and honour to 
have as our esteemed colleague in the University of 
Calcutta. 


Satkari Mookerjee 
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Salutation to Sri Ganesa. 

^oift 5W TT3TFI || \ || 

i. Salutation to that Krsna who has the 
lustre of a fresh rain-cloud, who stole 1 the gar¬ 
ments of young cowherd maids, and who is the 
seed 2 of the tree of the universe. 

1. May Siva, skilled in His violent dance as a 
sport, who has made the crescent His crest-gem and the 
serpent Vasuki His bracelet, vouchsafe well-being 
(unto all). 

2. Out of compassion for Rajiva, 3 I will elucidate, 
purely as a diversion, the Karikas (verses) that I my¬ 
self have composed, with very brief sayings of 
the ancients. 

3. May 4 the Siddhanta-muktavati , containing 

fan account of) substances ( dravya ), together with 

v . 1 The reference is to Bliagavata X. vvii. 8-27. The chap¬ 
ter, which is considered to be an interpolation by many 
scholars, seeks to bring out the idea that in order to attain 
absolute union with the Lord we must get rid of all our fetters. 

2 The auxiliary cause. See verse 17. 

3 The author's grandson or, according to some, his pupil, 
for whom the book was written. 

4 May , etc. —The whole stanza bears a double meaning, 
one referring to the commentary, which is given above, and 
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qualities (gun a), telling about varieties of action 
(karman), which are real (sat), which treats of generic 
attributes (samanya), ultimate difference (visesa) and 
the eternally related (nitya-milita, i.e. samavdya or 
inherence), and sparkles with niceties about non¬ 
existence (abhdva), and which is full of reasoning 
(sad-yukti), being reverently placed on the chest of 
Visnu by the learned author Visvanatha, long contrib¬ 
ute to the joy of the minds of scholars. 

An invocation, made for the removal of obstacles, 
is being inserted, by way of an example to the pupil: 
Salutation , etc. 

Objection: An invocation is a cause neither of 
the destruction of obstacles nor of accomplishment; for 
even without such an invocation we notice unobstructed 
accomplishment with regard to books written by 
heretics 1 etc. 

Reply. Not so. For an invocation, being a 
matter of approved custom with the cultured, must 


the other to a necklace of pearls. The second meaning is: 
May this necklace of pearls, which is of good material ( sad- 
dravya), well arranged ( sad-yukti ), and strung by a thread 
(guna) which is ever associated (nitya-milita) with a high 
class (sat-samanya) and excellence (vnesa), shines brightly 
even) m darkness (abhdva) and is indicative of the good 

pkced 'I 1 VirtU ° US being reverently 

The title of the commentary, Siddhanta-muktavali liter¬ 
ally means: a string of pearls representing conclusions. 

The passage containing- etc. means: Dealing with the 
seven categories of the Vaisesika philosophy. 

1 Non-believers m the Vedas 
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have some result. One may ask, what is this result? 
Since it is unjustifiable to imagine an unseen result 
where there is the possibility of a tangible one, and 
since accomplishment 1 is already known, that alone is 
considered to be the result. Thus, even where no 
invocation is noticeable, it is supposed to have been 
made in a previous life. And where, in spite of an 
invocation, no accomplishment is observed, one must 
understand that either there was some stronger obstacle 
or that too many obstacles were present ; for only a 
sufficient number of invocations can remove a stronger 
obstacle (or the like). Here the destruction of the 
obstacle is but the operation (vyapdra 2 ) of the invoca¬ 
tion. So says the old school of logicians. The 
new school, however, maintains that the result of the 
invocation is just the destruction of obstacles ; while the 
completion is due to the totality of causes such as 
intelligence and talent. It cannot be urged that in that 
case the invocation, made by a person who had 
naturally no obstacles to overcome, becomes futile ; for 
such objection is welcome. The invocation there is 
made in apprehension of an obstacle ; for such is the 
practice among the cultured. Nor can it be urged that 
if an invocation is fruitless, the Vedas inculcating it 
cease to be authoritative ; for the Vedas only say that 
if there be an obstacle, it will be removed (in that way). 
Hence, although an expiatory ceremony that is per¬ 
formed for an act wrongly apprehended to be a sin is 
futile, yet it does not nullify the authoritativeness of 

1 As the author’s object in view. 

2 Also translated as the intermediate cause. For its defi¬ 
nition see footnote i to the commentary on verse 62. 
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the Vedas that teach it. It should, however, be noted 
that for the destruction of obstacles of a particular 
type, an invocation is the means, while for the destruc¬ 
tion of those of a different type, the recitation of 
hymns to Vinayaka (Gane^a) and similar things are the 
means. Again, in some cases, only the absolute non¬ 
existence of obstacles is the cause of a thing being ac¬ 
complished ; for it is the non-existence of relationship 1 
with regard to obstacles that produces an action, 
thus, in the books written by heretics etc., the destruc¬ 
tion of obstacles is due either to the invocation made by 
them in a previous birth or to the natural absolute non¬ 
existence of obstacles. Hence there is no inconstancy. 2 

The seed of the tree of the universe. By this a 
proof is also adduced about the existence of God. For 
instance, just as effects such as a jar are caused by an 
agent, so also are earth, the sprout of a tree, etc. 3 And 
people like us cannot be their author ; hence the exist¬ 
ence of God is proved as being the author of them. It 
cannot be contended that because it is not produced 

1 This has three varieties, viz. previous non-existence 
(potential existence, as of a future jar), non-existence pertain¬ 
ing to destruction and absolute non-existence (represented by 
the expression, ‘There is no jar’). The first two obviously do 
not clash with the third. A book is finished in the absence 
of obstacles. This absence may be any of the above three 
kinds of non-existence. Hence the absolute non-existence of 
obstacles can by itself explain the completion. For the cate- 

gory^ of non-existence see verses 12-13* 

2 Of the reason above set forth, viz. that it is the non¬ 
existence of relationship with regard to obstacles that 
produces an action. For the fallacy called inconstancy see 
verse 72 and its commentary. 

That is, effects in general. 
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•with the help of a body, it is not caused by an agent, 
and hence the reason is counterbalanced 1 ; for it has 
no corroborative argument. Whereas in my case the 
relation 2 of cause and effect subsisting between an 
agent and his handiwork is certainly a corroborative 
argument. One should also remember in this connec¬ 
tion such Vcdic texts as, ‘ One shining Being generating 
heaven and earth ' ( Rg-Veda X. lxxxi. 3, etc.), and 
4 The creator of the universe, the protector of the 
universe (Mund. Up. I. i. 1). 


1 The original proposition was: ‘ The earth has an 

.agent, for it is produced.’ This is rebutted by the counter¬ 
proposition, ‘ the earth has no agent, for it is not produced 
with the help of a body.’ 

2 Every piece of work is invariably connected with a 
iiving being as its agent. This universally accepted causal 
relation is proof positive that the universe has a living creator, 
and this is God. 

3 
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STO^FeiaTSHIsr: q*r«rf: ^tflfcIT: || R || 

2. The categories are stated to be seven, viz., 
substance, quality, likewise action, generic attri¬ 
bute, together with ultimate difference, inherence,, 
as also non-existence. 

The categories are being divided: The categories, 
etc. Here the very mention of the seventh item as non¬ 
existence implies that the other six are positive entities: 
hence they have not been separately described as such. 
These are well-known categories of the Vaisesika 
philosophy, which are in accord with the assumptions 
of the logicians as well. 1 And this is what has been 
established in the Commentary. 2 Therefore the 
Upamana-cintamanv has discussed from the prim a 
facie standpoint whether power, similarity and so forth 
should also be treated as additional categories, as being 
distinct from the above seven. 

Objection. How can these seven be the only- 
categories, since power, similarity and so forth arc 
additional ones? For instance, fire in the immediate 
vicinity of a particular kind of gem and the like' does 


iThe Nyaya philosophy postulates sixteen categories. 
These, however can be included in the above seven. 

* On the Nydya-Sutras (I. L cj) by yatsyayana. 

"' ectlon 11 of Tattva -cmtamani by Gangesa Upadhaya. 
^ Refers to sacred formula, particular herbs, etc 
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not burn, but it docs burn when it is free from that. 
Here it is inferred that the gem etc. destroy that 
power of fire which helps combustion, whereas the 
presence of a stimulating gem or the removal of the 
previous gem generates it. Likewise similarity too is- 
an additional category, because it cannot be identified 
with any of the six positive categories, being present 
even in a generic attribute 1 ; for we observe this similar¬ 
ity, as when we say, * As cowhood is eternal, so> 
is horsehood/ Nor can it be identified with non¬ 
existence, for it is perceived as existence. 

Reply: Not so ; for it is fire dissociated from the 
gem etc., or the absence of the gem etc. independ¬ 
ently, that is held to be the cause of burning and so on. 
When this alone satisfactorily explains the phenomena, 
it is unjustifiable to assume an infinite number of 
powers, their previous non-existence and their non-exist¬ 
ence pertaining to destruction. It cannot be questioned 
how in spite of obstacles the presence of the stimulat¬ 
ing gem initiates burning ; for the cause of burning is 
the absence of a gem dissociated from the stimulating 
gem. Likewise similarity also is not a separate cate¬ 
gory, but it means the possession, by a thing which is 
different from some other thing, of many of the attri¬ 
butes of the latter. For instance, the similarity of a. 
face to the moon consists in its being different from the' 
moon and at the same time possessing the gladdening 
and other attributes of the latter. 


1 Since no other category abides in a generic attribute • 
but similarity does, it is clearly distinct from all the six. 
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g^TWq gnu ^ q?q*qq: qq^ || 3 II 
qftmra: «j«pjcq q qq: q^q i 
srems? fqqrqsj q*cq qiq^cqqqr n y n 
qfe: q^fir^r tqt q# Jj^qqu^ i 

?qcq WA qq q II <•. II 

3-5. Earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, 
space, the soul and mind are the substances. 
Now<the qualities: Colour, taste, then smell, 
touch, number, dimension, then separateness, 
conjunction and disjunction, distance and neai'- 
ness, 1 knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aver¬ 
sion, effort, weight, liquidity, oiliness, tendenc}', 
the unseen result 2 (merit and demerit) and sound. 

The substances are being divided: Earth, etc. 
That is to say, earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, space, 
•the soul and mind —these are the nine substances. 

Objection: What is the proof of substancehood 
being a distinct generic attribute? Perception is no 
proof there ; for 3 substancehood is not observed in 
clarified butter, lac, etc. 

1 In space or time. 

2 Of actions. This is to be counted as two, meaning 
merit and demerit, which continue when the action is dead 
and gone, and fructify at the right moment as pleasure and 
pain. 

3 People generally distinguish things by seeing them, that 
is', by their form. Clarified butter etc. have no fixed form. 
.Hence ignorant people may well doubt their being substances. 
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Reply: Not so. It is established as the deter¬ 
minant (i avaccliedaka ) of the inherent causality ( sama - 
vdyi-karanatdY of an effect, or as the determinant of 
the inherent causality of conjunction or disjunction. 

Objection: Why has not darkness been mentioned 
as the tenth substance? It is apprehended by percep¬ 
tion, and it is a substance, since it has colour and 
action. Being devoid of smell, it is not earth ; being 
blue in colour, it is not water and the rest ; and the 
eye unaided by light is the cause of its perception. 

Reply: No. Since we can account for it as the 
absence of the required light, it is unjustifiable to 
consider it an additional substance. As for our percep¬ 
tion of its possessing colour, it is an illusion. Our 
perception of its possessing action also is just an illu¬ 
sion, being conditional upon the removal of light. 
Moreover, if darkness be taken as an additional sub¬ 
stance, it would involve the assumption of its possessing 
an infinite number of parts and so forth, 1 2 which is 
cumbrous. How gold comes under fire, will be stated 
later on. 3 

The qualities are being divided: Now the qualities , 
etc. These twenty-four qualities have been pointed out 


1 The material out of or in which something is produced 
is its inherent cause. That which makes an inherent cause 
just what it is, is its determinant. Here substancehood is 
that. Since an effect necessarily presupposes a substance as 
its inherent cause, substancehood is a fact. Similarly con¬ 
junction or disjunction takes place in substances alone. From 
this also the generic attribute substancehood is inferred. 

2 Refers to their origin and destruction. 

3 In verse 42. 
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by Kanada explicitly 1 as also by the word 'and/ How 
the generic attribute qualityhood can be proved, will be 
stated later on. 2 3 

spot i 

^ tipr ^ ^ \\ i \\ 

6 . Throwing up and throwing down, con¬ 
traction and expansion, and motion —these are 
the five actions. 

The actions are being divided: Throwing up, etc. 
The generic attribute actionhood is proved by percep¬ 
tion.'’ So with regard to the generic attributes such as 
that underlying throwing up (utksepanatva). 

fe&inwiwrsr 11 >9 ii 

7 - Roaming, flowing, dripping, blazing up¬ 
wards and zigzag motion are all understood here 
from the word ‘ motion.' 

It may be objected why actions like roaming etc., 
which are distinct from the above, are not mentioned 
as additional actions. This is being answered: Roam- 
ing, etc. 

1 He has actually enumerated seventeen (from colour up 
to effort), and his use of the conjunction ‘and/ which among 
other things connotes addition of things understood, implies 
the remaining seven. 

- In the commentary on verse S6. 

3 ^ * s P er ceived as movement, which is the common 
characteristic of all of them. 
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*rmi?sr fejent ^ ^ i 

srsqTf^f^filfcrc^ ^tTt n c n 

S. Generic attribute (jdti) is said to be of 
two kinds — superior and inferior. Existence, 
which abides in the triad 1 2 3 beginning with sub¬ 
stance, is designated as superior. 

Generic attribute is being described: Generic 
attribute, etc. The definition of a generic attribute is 
— eternity coupled with inherence in many things. 
Inherence in many things belongs to conjunction etc. 
as well; hence the epithet ‘ eternity/ Eternity together 
with inherence in something belongs also to the dimen¬ 
sion of ether etc.; hence the adjective ‘ many/ 
Eternity coupled with presence in many things belongs 
to absolute non-existence as well ; hence the word 
Y inherence ' instead of mere presence. What abides 
only in a single individual, however, is not a generic 
attribute. So it has been said, ' Unity of the sub¬ 
stratum,- equality of extension," cross-division 1 regres - 


1 That is, substance, attribute and action. 

2 e.g. etherhood is no generic attribute, because its 
■substratum, ether, is a single individual. 

3 e.g. ghatatva and kalasatva cannot be separate generic 
attributes, as both connote the same thing, the essence of a 
jar. 

1 Being partly exclusive of each other and partly co¬ 
existent. For example, materiality and limitedness thwart 
•each other’s being a generic attribute, because materiality is 
in earth, water, fire, air and ether, while limitedness is in the 
first four and mind. The new school of logicians does not 
(consider this a bar against a generic attribute. 
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sns in infinitum , 1 abandonment of nature 2 and non- 
inherence 3 —these, in short, arc the things that frustrate 
a generic attribute/ 1 

Existence, etc. —Superiority is the covering of a 
wider area, inferiority is the covering of a narrower 
area. Existence is superior, because it covers a wider 
area than all other generic attributes ; the latter are 
inferior in comparison with it. 

q^fasiT g qr snfar: ^qrq^qrsqq I 

grsrcqrf^HTf^g q*rq^sNqRl || ? || 

9. Any generic attribute other than the 
superior is designated as inferior. The generic 
attributes abiding in substance etc. are called' 
both superior and inferior. 

sqiq^eqrcq^rfq ^qrg, ^Tc^Tqqnfq ^ 1 
STfrqr fqcqjs^fofqfrq: qfrqftf&cr: II || 

10. Being of wider extension than some¬ 
things, they are superior, and being of narrower 

1 If it is held that a generic attribute, e.g. ghcitalva , has 
another generic attribute, ghatatvatva, abiding in it, then 
there will be no end to such assumptions. 

2 Ultimate difference ( visesa ) cannot have a generic attri¬ 
bute, visesatva, since by itself it differentiates one atom 
from another. If it has, it will cease to be ultimate difference. 

It is things possessing a generic attribute that are differenti¬ 
ated by it from one another. 

3 Inherence ( samavaya ) and non-existence ( abhava) 
cannot be generic attributes, because they are never related 
to anything through inherence. 

1 Ver.se in Section I of Kiranavali, a gloss on Pvcisasta- 
padas commentary on the Vaisesika-Sutras, by Udavana- 
carya. 
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extension than some others, they are inferior. 
That difference which is ultimate and belongs to 
the eternal substances is called ultimate differ¬ 
ence. 

As substancehood occupies a wider area than earth- 
hood etc., it is inclusive (vydpaka), and therefore 
superior ; while occupying a narrower area than exist¬ 
ence, it is a concomitant (vydpya), and therefore 
inferior. So, being possessed of both attributes, the 
two are not incompatible. 

Ultimate difference is being described: That 
difference, etc. Ultimate, that is, occurring at the end 
or extreme limit ; in other words, beyond which there 
is no further differentiation. All things such as a jar 
down to the dyad are differentiated from one another 
by differences in their parts ; it is ultimate difference 
that differentiates the atoms from one another. 1 This, 
however, is differentiated by itself. Hence it does not 
require any other differntiating medium. This is the 
idea. 

STTH8J wrqrq: qqfjfe IIUH 

ii. The relation of a jar etc. to its two halves 
and so on, that of qualities and actions to sub¬ 
stances, and that of generic attributes to these 
three (substance, attribute and action) 2 are called 
inherence ( samavdya ). 

1 The new school does not recognise ultimate difference 
as a category. It says that the eternal substances are differ¬ 
entiated from one another by themselves. 

2 As also the relation of ultimate difference to the eternal 
substances. 
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Inherence is being shown: The relation, etc. The 
relation between the whole and parts, generic attributes 
and individuals, qualities and the substances possessing 
them, actions and the substances in which they take 
place, and between ultimate difference and the eternal 
substances is called inherence ( samavaya ). Inherence 
is (defined as) an eternal relation. Its proof is the 
following inference: The notion that a thing is 
possessed of qualities, actions, etc., 1 is based on three 
things—something that is qualified (vttesya), a qualify - 
ing adjunct (visesana), and a relation between the two, 
because it is the notion of a qualified entity, as in the 
case of the notion of the qualified entity, ' a man hold¬ 
ing a staff.’ 2 Now, since the above relation cannot be 
conjunction* etc., we have to accept inherence. It 
cannot be urged that this is virtually the relation of 
selfsameness ( svarupa ), 4 and so it is merely proving 
something already established or something different 
fiom what was proposed (viz. inherence).*' 5 ' For it is 
cumbrous to assume an infinite number of selfsame¬ 
nesses, as the relation in question. Therefore, for the 

sake of simplicity, 7 inherence, which is one, is to be 
admitted. 

' 2 ^ cfers to generic attributes. 

“ ere the man, the staff and conjunction stand for the 
three^ things respectively. 

- Because conjunction takes place between two suf> 

ualit ^ OI T^ * * 1Cre ° ne 1S a sll h s ^ ance anc l the other a 
^ Ua 4 p etc * > re fers to the relation of selfsameness. 

. onstituted by what is denoted bv the two terms them- 
selves, without reference to a further relation. 
c 'Both of which are defects. 

1 1 *™** wi th each object. 

agiava: explaining things bv the minimum number 
of assumptions. 
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It cannot be contended that since inherence is one, 
it will give rise to the notion that air has colour ; for 
although there is the inherence 1 of colour in air, yet 
there is no colour 2 in it. 3 Nor can it be urged that in 
that case the qualification 1 of a thing by non-existence 
would be a different relation (from selfsameness); for if 
this qualification be eternal, then, even when a jar has 
been brought, the ground will be regarded as without 
it, because the non-existence of the jar is there, as it is 
eternal'—otherwise* it will not be perceived 7 even 
elsewhere 8 — and the particular qualification is there. 
According to my view, however, when an unbaked jar 
has become red by being burnt, the dark colour has 
disappeared, and therefore we no longer have the 
notion that the jar has it still. If, on the other hand, 9 
the qualification in question 10 be transitory, you will 

1 The relation. 

2 The qualifying adjunct. 

3 Because in the notion of a qualified thing, the knowl¬ 
edge of the relation as well as of the qualifying adjunct is 
necessary. And this relation is not mere inherence, but the 
inherence of colour, which is absent in air. According to the 
new school, inherence is manifold. 

1 For example, in the sentence, 4 The ground is without 
a jar,’ the ground is qualified by the non-existence of the 
jar. Qualification is also a relation. 

5 Being absolute non-existence. 

G Tf the non-existence be transitory. 

7 When a jar is brought to a place, the non-existence of 
the jar in that place vanishes, and since this (absolute) non¬ 
existence of the jar is just one as a class, it must be taken to 
have vanished simultaneously in other places too. 

R Where there is no jar. 

9 The first alternative, viz. the eternity of the qualifica¬ 
tion, has been discussed above. 

As a relation other than selfsameness. 
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have to assume an infinite number of such qualifica¬ 
tions, and thereby lay yourself open to the charge of 
cumbrousness. Thus the relation of the non-existence 
in question is the particular ground, 1 2 as associated- 
with that particular time. 3 

^ || * R If 

TT^r ipimrq?!: sremfa m i 

12-13. Non-existence is of two kinds accord¬ 
ing as it is the non-existence of relationship or 
mutual non-existence. The non-existence of 
relationship is considered to be of these three 
forms: previous non-existence, non-existence 
pertaining to destruction and absolute non¬ 
existence. 

Non-existence is being divided: Non-existence, 
etc. Non-existence is that which is possessed of 
mutual non-existence (i.e. difference) in respect of the 
six categories beginning with substance. The word 
' relationship ' in the text is to be compounded with 
' non-existence/ Since mutual non-existence is of one 
kind only, it has no sub-division ; hence the non¬ 
existence of relationship is being divided: Previous 
non-existence, etc. The non-existence of relationship^ 
is that non-existence which is different from mutual 
non-existence. The latter is that non-existence, the 


1 About which one has the notion that it is without a jar. 

2 Hence the relation is not mere selfsameness, but a 
particular kind of it. 

3 When one has this notion. 
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•counterpositiveness 1 of which is determined by the 
relation 2 of identity. Previous non-existence 3 is that 
non-existence which is destructible. 4 Non-cxistence 
pertaining to destruction 5 is that non-existence which is 
caused. Absolute non-existence is that non-existence 
of relationship which is eternal. When a jar or some 
other thing is removed from the ground etc. and 
brought back, then the time when the jar is present is 
not a factor (ghataka) of the relation 0 (of the previous 
absence of the jar), and therefore, although absolute 
non-existence is eternal, one does not, during the 
presence of the jar, have the notion that there is no 
jar. According to some this non-existence is a fourth 
kind of non-existence which has both origin and 
destruction 

The old school holds that in the substratum (adhi- 

1 Prcitiyogitd, the characteristic of a pratiyogin (lit. an 
•adversary). That whose existence is denied is the counter- 
positive. When we speak of the non-existence of a jar, the 
jar is the counterpositive of its non-existence. 

2 A denial may be made in respect of different relations. 
When we say, ‘ A cloth is not a jar,’ we deny the identity of 
the jar with the cloth. Again, when we say, ‘ The ground is 
without a jar,’ we deny the conjunction of the jar with the 
ground, and so on. The relation in respect of which one 
thing is denied of another determines, limits or stamps (ava- 
cchid) the character of the counterpositive of that negation. 
In mutual non-existence or difference the relation is identity. 

3 That is, potential existence. Obviously it is without a 
beginning. 

4 When a thing comes into being. 

5 It has a beginning, but no end. 

6 This relation, as stated at the end of the eommentarv 
on verse it, must be selfsameness associated with this par¬ 
ticular time. 
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karana) of the non-existence pertaining to destruction 
or of previous non-existence, there is no absolute non¬ 
existence. The notion that there is no red colour in the 
dark (unbaked) jar, and the notion that there is no 
dark colour in the red jar, mean respectively previous 
non-existence (of the red colour) and non-existence 
pertaining to destruction (of the dark colour), but not 
absolute non-existence (of the red and dark colour- 
respectively); for they are contradictory to the latter. 
The new school, however, maintains that since there is 
no proof of this contradiction, absolute non-existence 
is present even at the moment of destruction etc. 

Objection: Why not admit for the sake of simpli¬ 
city that the non-existences are identical with their 
substratums ? 

Reply: No. It is certainly simpler to regard 
them as a separate category than to assume their 
identity with an infinite number of substratums. This 
also explains the relation of container and content. 1 
Further, it accounts for the perception of non-existence 
of sound, smell, taste and the like in particular things. 
Otherwise, the respective substratums of these non¬ 
existences would be imperceptible, because they cannot 
be apprehended by their corresponding organs.-’ f his 
refutes the statement that absolute non-existence is 

1 Between a non-existence and its substratum, as in the 
sentence, ' There is no jar on the ground.' 

2 The general rule is that an 'organ which perceives 
something, also perceives its absence as well as its generic 
attribute. The tongue, for instance, perceives the sweetness 
of sugar, as well as the absence of bitterness in it. Now if 
this absence were identical with the sugar, it would not be 
perceived by the tongue, which has no power to perceive a 
substance. 
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identical with a particular notion 1 or a particular time, 
and so* on, because in that case it would be imper¬ 
ceptible. 2 


Similarities and Divergences among 
the Categories 

srarcnrfq srawr n ^ h 

13 (contd.). The common features of all the 
seven categories are knowableness etc. 

Now the common features and divergences among 
the categories are being taken up: The common 
features, etc. Sadharmya is the property of those that 
have the same features, in other words, the common 
features. Similarly vaidharmya is the property of those 
that have divergent features, in other words, diver¬ 
gences. Knowableness is being an object of knowledge, 
and it is present in everything, because the state of 
being an object of God’s knowledge is universally 
present.' 1 So also are namableness, the capacity of 
being an object of valid knowledge, and so on. 

garapi: <7=3 viTcTT | 

14. The five categories 'beginning with sub¬ 
stance are positive entities, many and connected 
with inherence. The first three have existence. 

1 Conveyed by a proposition like, ‘ Now there is no jar 
on the ground.' So about time also. 

2 Since a notion is imperceptible to the eye and other 
external organs. 

Everything is known to God. 
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while quality and the rest are devoid of quality 
and action. 

The five, etc. —The common features ( dhanna ) of 
substance, quality, action, generic attribute and ulti¬ 
mate difference are manifoldness and connection with 
inherence. Although non-existence too has manifold¬ 
ness, yet this, coupled with the property of being 
a positive entity ( bhavatva ), is the common feature of 
the five. To be more explicit, it is the possession of 
that characteristic 1 (upddhi) differentiating one category 
from another which abides in more positive entities than 
one. Hence individual jars etc. and ether etc. are 
not excluded. Being connected with inherence ( senna- 
vdyitva) means being related 2 in terms of inherence, 
not having the latter as an attribute, since it is absent 
in generic attributes etc. The first three have exist¬ 
ence , that is to say, substance, quality and action 
possess existence. Quality and the rest are devoid of 
quality and action. Although being devoid of quality 
and action applies to a jar etc. at the first moment of 
its existence, 3 and being devoid of action applies to 

1 Other than a generic attribute, which always goes with 
a class. All generic attributes are also upddhis, but not vice 
versa. The upddhis here are the attributes of substance, 
quality ( dravyatva, gunatva), etc. 

2 When two entities are related, one may be conceived as 
resting on the other. The former is called pratiyogin and the 
latter anuyogin. These five categories inhere in other things 
as the latter, but not everyone of them (e.g. generic attri¬ 
bute) is an anuyogin with regard to something inhering in it. 

3 Since a substance is the cause of the qualities and 
actions that abide in it, and the cause must precede its 
effect, it follows that everything that is produced is free from 
qualities and actions at the moment of its origin. 
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ether etc.—both of which are beyond the scope of the 
definition—yet the meaning of the two terms respec¬ 
tively is: having those attributes that are absent in 
things possessing qualities, and having those charac¬ 
teristics differentiating one category from another that 
are absent in things possessing action. Neither jar- 
hood nor substancehood is absent in things possessing 
qualities or actions, but qualityhood 1 is so. As to 
etherhood etc., they are not characteristics that 
differentiate one category from another. 

3TTcSlT^it Hell: | 

15. All the categories beginning with generic 
attributes are devoid of generic attributes. Every¬ 
thing except atomicity has been spoken of as a 
cause. 

All the categories, etc . — In other words, generic 
attributes and the rest 2 are not the substratum of generic 
attributes. Everything, etc .—Atomicity is the dimen¬ 
sion of an atom. Everything except that becomes a 
cause, but the dimension of an atom is never the cause 
of anything. Because it would be the originator of the 
dimension of the substance 3 4 that is formed in its sub¬ 
stratum (asraya)/ 1 and that is not possible; for on 
account of the general rule that dimension gives rise to 
a superior dimension of its own kind, that produced by 

1 It abides in qualities, not substances. 

2 That is, ultimate difference, inherence and non¬ 
existence. 

3 That is, a dyad. 

4 Viz. the atom. 


4 
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an atomic dimension would, like the increased dimen¬ 
sion produced by a medium one, be minuter than itself. 
The case of superlative dimension, 1 generic attribute 
that transcends the senses 2 and ultimate difference is 
also to be understood as such. 3 The above statement* 
has been made with this idea in view that in the 
perception of things by a yogin the objects are not the 
cause 5 ; that a generic attribute that is being perceived 
is not the connection 6 ; and that a sign (reason) that is 
being perceived is not the instrument of inference. 7 
Since in the mental perception of the soul, the super¬ 
lative dimension of the soul is one of the causes, the 
superlative dimension referred to above should be 
understood as belonging to ether etc. Some say that 
in the opinion of the Acarya (Udayana) even that too 
is not a cause. It is not so ; for the Acarya has 


1 That of three of the all-pervading substances, viz. 
ether, time and space. 

2 The generic attribute of things that are perceptible to 
the senses is also perceptible. In other cases it is not. 

3 They are not the cause of anything. 

4 That everything except atomicity has been spoken of as x 
the cause. 

5 So, although he can perceive the atomicity, it does not 
play the part of a cause in that perception. 

G Between the organ and object, necessary for super¬ 
normal perception ; but it is the knowledge of the generic 
attribute that is so. The reference here is to what is called 
sanidnya-lakscina-sannikarsa, by which on seeing one indi¬ 
vidual of a class, we have a general knowledge of all the 
individuals included in it. It will be dealt with in verses 
63-64. 

7 But the knowledge of the invariable concomitance of 
one thing with another ( vydpti ). 
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spoken 1 of the absence of causal character (of atomicity 
etc.) only with reference to things other than knowl¬ 
edge. 


Causality and the Three Kinds 
of Causes 

PwcTT I 

; cl^r qf^lf^cTU II \\ || 

16. Causality is the invariable (immediate) 
antecedence 2 of what is not a superfluity ( anya - 
lha-stddha) . 3 It has been described as being of 
three kinds. 

It may be asked, what is causality? Hence it is 
being stated: Causality, etc- It — i.e. causality. 

qq ffrfTra%3csrn n jo ii 

17. Inherent causality should be known (as 
the first), next is non-inherent causality, and the 
third, as has been stated by adepts in the system 
of logic, is auxiliary causality. 


1 In Section I of Kiranavali. 

2 The cause must abide in (i.e. be directly or indirectly 
related to) the substance in which the effect is produced, at 
the moment immediately preceding that of its origin. 

3 Whatever is not strictly necessary to explain a phenom¬ 
enon is a superfluity, e.g. the donkey that carries the earth 
for making a jar ; for the earth could be carried otherwise. 
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*icswlcT 3 rw $4 g ^m^rRrjffr^ cr^ i 
cnrravT fgtftairptf <re <j?rri ^Tri; u 11 

18. An inherent ( samavayin ) cause is that > 
inhering 1 in which an effect is produced. The 
cause which is connected with that is the second; 
what is other than these is the third. 

The cause which is connected with that is the 
second. , that is, non-inherent cause. Although under 
this definition, the conjunction of the shuttle and thread 
may be 2 the non-inherent cause of cloth, likewise 
impulse etc. 3 4 may be the non-inherent cause of impact 
etc.,' 1 and knowledge etc. 5 may also be such a cause of 
desire etc., 6 yet this can be avoided by adding to the 
definition of the non-inherent cause of a cloth the 
qualifying phrase, ‘ other than the conjunction of the 
shuttle and thread/ The conjunction of the shuttle and 
thread, however, is certainly a non-inherent cause of 
the conjunction of the shuttle and cloth. In like 
manner, impulse {vega) etc. are certainly the non- 
inherent cause of (another) impulse, 7 movement, etc. 

1 Inhering in—Being indissolubly connected with. The 
inherent cause is the material substratum of the effect. 

2 Because the conjunction abides in the thread, which is 
the inherent cause of the cloth. But it is not ; for with its 
destruction the cloth is not destroyed. So with the other 
two examples. Hence they must be excluded by qualifying 
the definition. 

3 Refers to touch. 

4 Refers to pushing. 

5 Refers to desire etc. 

6 Refers to inclination. 

7 Set in by the previous one. 
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Hence the definition of the non-inherent cause of those 
particular effects should be qualified by the words, 

< other than such and such things/ The special 
qualities of the soul, 1 however, never become the non- 
inherent cause of anything. 2 Hence the general defini¬ 
tion of that cause must be qualified so as to exclude 
them. 

Now the non-inherent cause may be connected with 
the inherent cause in two ways—by being connected 
with the same object as the effect is, or by being con¬ 
nected with the same object as the cause is. An ex¬ 
ample of the first is this: The conjunction of the two 
halves of a jar is the non-inherent cause of the jar, and 
so on. Here the cause, viz. the conjunction of the two 
halves, is connected with the same object, viz. the two 
halves, as the effect, the jar, is. An instance of the 
second: The colour of the two halves of a jar is the 
non-inherent cause of the colour of the jar. Here 
the jar is the inherent cause of the colour etc. belong¬ 
ing to it; and this colour is connected with the same 
object, viz. the two halves, as the jar is. In other 
words, (the* non-inherent cause is connected with the 
inherent cause) sometimes (directly) through the rela- 


1 Enumerated in verses 32 - 33 . 

2 Because the conjunction of the mind with the soul is 
the universally admitted non-inherent cause of all special 
qualities of the soul, and* the postulation of another non- 
inherent cause is redundant. The reason that the destruction 
of the non-inherent cause entails the destruction of the effect 
—which would make the succeeding special qualities of the 
soul momentary—does not hold good, because the destruction 
of the non-inherent cause destroys not effects in general, but 
only those effects that are substances. 
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tion of inherence, and sometimes (indirectly) through 
the relation of inherence in that 1 2 in which it itself- 
inheres ( sva-samavciyi-samavdya ). Thus the general 
definition is reduced to this: A non-inherent cause is 
that cause which is other than knowledge etc. and is 
connected with the inherent cause in either of these 
two ways—by being connected with the same object as 
the effect is, or by being connected with the same 
object as the cause is. What is other than these, that 
is, is different from the inherent and the non-inherent 
cause, is the third, that is to say, the auxiliary cause. 


Superfluity and its Five Varieties 

3 T?zr rrfo srr^r ^c^*+iisrfinri?n^ 11 * e. ll 

19. That, together with which (a cause) is 
antecedent (to the effect); that, (which is anteced¬ 
ent to the effect) as bound up with the cause; that 
which is known to be antecedent (to the effect) 
after it is known to be antecedent to something' 
else. 

Now, which are the things that are superfluous? 
This is being answered: That together with, etc. 
That is to say, the particular aspect in which a cause is 
known to be antecedent to its effect is a superfluity with 
regard to that effect ; as the characteristic attribute of 


1 E.g. the two halves of a jar. 

2 The cause, viz. the colour of the two halves. 
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a staff (dandatva) is with regard to a jar. 1 The second 
superfluity is being described: That (which is ante¬ 
cedent), etc. That which has no independent agree¬ 
ment and difference (anvaya-vyatirekaY (with the 
effect), but whose agreement and difference with the 
latter are known only through those of the cause, is a 
superfluity ; as, the colour of the staff. 3 The third is 
being described: That which is known, etc . That 
which must be known to be antecedent to something 
before it is known to be antecedent to a particular effect, 
is a superfluity with regard to that effect ; as ether is to 
a jar etc. It is a cause of the jar etc. only as ether. 
And ether is that which is the inherent cause of sound. 
Hence it can be known as a cause of the jar etc. only 
after it is known to be a cause of sound. Therefore 
it is a superfluity. It may be asked, which superfluity 
will it be if it is considered to be a cause as being the 
substratum of sound? The answer is: Know it to be 
a superfluity of the fifth 1 class. Should it be asked 
what will be the determinant (of the causality) if ether 

J A staff is the (auxiliary) cause of a jar, and it is so 
by virtue of its being a staff, and not as a substance or one 
of the categories, or anything else. That particular aspect 
in respect of which it is a cause—in logical language, the 
determinant of its causality—is the first superfluity. 

2 In simpler language, that which has no independent 
bearing on the existence or non-existence (of the effect). If 
there is a staff, a jar is produced. This is agreement. And 
if there is no staff, no jar is produced. This is difference. 

•'* The staff being the cause of the jar, the existence or 
non-existence of the latter depends directly on that of the 
staff. But since every staff has a colour, the latter goes 
automatically with that, and has no independent connection 
with the jar. Hence it is superfluous. 

4 Instead of the third. 
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be the cause of sound, the answer is: It will be the 
possession of the letter-sounds ka etc., 1 or it will be the 
category known as ultimate difference. 

3T?nfT ^ i 

ajftftrRITOrfq II || 

20. That which cannot be known to be 

antecedent (to the effect) without knowing its 
antecedence to the cause; or that which is other 
than the necessary invariable antecedent. 

The fourth superfluity is being described: That 
which cannot, etc. That which is known to be ante¬ 
cedent to a particular effect only after it is known to 
be antecedent to its cause, is a superfluity with regard 
to that effect; as the potter's father is with regard to a 
jar. He is superfluous if he is considered to be the 
cause of the jar only as the father of the potter (who 
made the jar). But the instance will be quite in order 
if he is considered the cause of the jar as a potter ; for 
all potters as a class are the cause of a jar. 

The fifth kind of superfluity is being described: 
Or that, etc. That is to say, since an effect is possible 
only from what is indispensable and invariably ante¬ 
cedent, whatever is other than that is a superfluity. 
Therefore in perception, medium dimension is a cause, 
and the having more than one substance ( ancka - 
dravyatva ) 2 is a superfluity. For there medium dimen- 

1 Ether has the articulate sounds ka, kha, etc. Hence 
these are the determinant of its causality. 

2 According to the gloss Dinakari, the word means ‘being 
any substance other than an atom.’ Otherwise a dyad also 
would be visible. 
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sion is a necessary condition ; hence the having more 
than # one substance is a superfluity. It cannot be 
urged, what conclusive reasoning is there in favour of 
this opposite view? 1 For it is simpler to regard the 
generic attribute ' mediumness of dimension ’ ( mahat- 
tvatva) as the determinant of the causality. 

srcrr^t 1 fgcfmfa r? 11 

21. These five are superfluities. The attri¬ 
bute of a staff ( dandatva ), for instance, is a 
superfluity of the first kind. The colour of the 
staff and so on, with regard.to a jar, may be 
pointed out as the second. 

II RR II 

22. The third is ether. The fourth is a 
potter’s father. And the fifth is a donkey etc. 
Of these, however, the last is the one that is 
essential. 

A donkey, etc .—Although with regard to a parti¬ 
cular jar a donkey may be an invariable antecedent, 
yet, since with regard to jars in general the staff and 
the rest have been universally accepted to be the cause, 
and can therefore produce that particular jar as well, 
the donkey is a superfluity. Ihis is the idea. Of these 
five superfluities, the fifth superfluity is essential ; for 
that alone serves the purpose of the rest. For instance. 


1 Instead of putting it the other way, why put it thus? 


l 
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since the effect can be produced by the staff etc. alone, 
which are necessary invariable antecedents, staffhood 
( dandatva ) etc. are (obviously) superfluous. It cannot 
be urged, what conclusive reasoning is there for this 
opposite view? Because if staffhood be the cause, a 
series of which the staff is a factor has to be regarded 
as the (causal) relation, and that is cumbrous. 1 
Similarly the fifth one alone serves the purpose of the 
rest as well. 


Similarities and Divergences mainly 

AMONG THE SUBSTANCES 

3[5WJ^fgr fijiraqr I 

23. Only a substance should be known as 
being the inherent cause, while the fact of being 
a non-inherent cause should be known as belong¬ 
ing only to qualities and actions. 

Only a substance, etc .—The meaning is quite clear. 
White, etc .—Being a non-inherent cause is a feature 
that is absent in things other than qualities and actions. 
It does not mean that it is the common feature of all 
qualities and actions. Or non-inherent causality may 
be taken to mean: the possession 2 of a generic attribute 


1 Both the staff and staffhood are indirectly connected 
with the jar, but the connection of staffhood is remoter. 
Hence the cumbrousness. 

2 Possession, etc .—From which we get qualityhood 
(gunatva) or actionhood ( harmatva ). 
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other than existence, 1 that abides in a non-inherent 
cause. 2 3 4 Thus, although knowledge etc. never become- 
non-inherent causes, they are not excluded. 

%c5rr^tfit qqrqi 3 gmqtfrraT n rm u 

24. Abiding in something is mentioned here 2 
(as the common feature) of things other than the 
eternal substances. All the nine substances 
beginning with earth possess qualities as well as 
substancehood. 

Abiding, etc . — That is to say, excepting the eternal 
substances such as the atoms and ether, abiding (in 
something) is the common feature of all other things. 

‘ Abiding ' is existing through a relation of inherence 
etc. 1 ; for even the eternal substances exist in time in a 
temporal relation. 

cTsrr 5131: qq i 

q^rq^cq^cqferrqjTiyqT am 11 Vn 11 

25. Earth, water, fire, air and mind—these, 
possess distance or nearness, limitedness, activity 
and impulse. 


1 This is added to exclude substances, which have- 
existence. 

2 This also is for excluding substances, which have sub¬ 
stancehood (dravyatva), and this is other than existence. 

3 In this system. 

4 But not temporal relation. The 'etc.' refers to con¬ 
junction, selfsameness (in the case of non-existence) or the- 
like. Since everything including the eternal substances abides- 
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Now the text proceeds to describe specifically the 
common features of different substances: Earth, etc. 
Possessing distance or nearness, limitedness, action and 
impulse are the common features of earth, water, fire, 
air and mind. It cannot be contended that the defini¬ 
tion is too narrow to include a jar etc. 1 in which 
nearness or distance has not originated ; for what is 
meant is that they possess in common those generic 
attributes 2 concomitant with 3 substancehood which are 
co-existent with distance etc. 'Limitedness' is having 
an inferior dimension. That also belongs to them 4 
alone ; for the dimension of ether etc. is inferior to 
none. As before, it should be understood that posses¬ 
sing action means having those generic attributes con¬ 
comitant with substancehood that are co-existent with 
action, and possessing impulse means having those 
generic attributes concomitant with substancehood that 
abide in things having impulse. 

^T^iTcTc^ q^JT I 

q=a ajj-nfo, ^qjqqRci n n 

26. Time, ether, the soul and space have 
^omnipresence and superlative dimension. The 
five substances beginning with earth are Elements. 
(The first) four have touch. 

Time, ether, the soul and space have omnipreseyice , 
'or conjunction with all limited things, and superlative 
dimension. Being of superlative dimension (parama¬ 
in time, the abiding or forming the content of something 
^should exclude this temporal relation. 

1 At the moment of their origin. 2 E.g. jarhood. 

•** That is, subordinate to. So also elsewhere. 

4 The live substances enumerated above. 
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mahattvatva ) is a particular generic attribute, or it is 
being that dimension which is never the substratum of 
inferiority. 1 The five substances, etc. —Earth, water, 
fire, air and ether possess the state of being an element 
( bhutatva ), and that is having some special quality 
which is perceptible to an external organ. Perceptibility 
here is to be understood as the capacity of being per¬ 
ceived under normal circumstances. 2 Hence in a 
perception like, '(It is) a known jar/ knowledge being 
the object that has been spontaneously presented, 3 
the definition is not too wide so as to include the soul, 
which has that knowledge. Nor is the definition too- 
narrow to include the atoms, for instance, which have 
colour etc. that are not perceptible; for they too have 
the capacity of being perceived. And the reason why 
they are not perceived is because there is the absence 
of another cause, viz. medium dimension. Or (the- 
state of being an element consists in) possessing some 

1 That is, which never possesses any inferiority.. 

- Through the connection of the organ with the object. 

3 In the case of a jar that has been known before and is- 
again perceived, the content of this perception may assume 
the form, ‘(It is) a known jar.' This is not an unusual 
occurrence, as we speak of seeing a ‘known face.’ In such 
cases, the ‘knownness' or ‘knowledge’ also forms a part of 
the content of the perception by an external organ, and so 
the definition of ‘element’ may extend to the soul. This is 
guarded against by the exclusion of perception through super¬ 
normal connection. And as the connection of the sense-organ, 
with the ‘knownness,’ i.e. knowledge, pertaining to the jar 
is formed by the knowledge ( anuvyavasdya ) of this knowledge, 
a variety of the supernormal connection, it is automatically 
removed from the purview of the definition. This question 
of supernormal perception called upanita-bhdna will be dealt 
with in verse 65 . 
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special quality that is absent in the soul. Four, i.e. 
earth, water, fire and air,, have touch. 

F’TTrT : ^^T^TSnWtftoTTI^ I 

3T5^c?rsr%: ^foT^Rt fefiqjpJT II II 

27. (The first) four (substances) originate 
substances. Ether and souls are considered to 
have special qualities that are non-pervading 
and transitory. 

Four, etc. —Earth, water, fire and air—these four 
have 1 the property of originating substances. The 
-definition is not too narrow to include a jar etc., which 
'do not produce any substance ; for the meaning only is 
that the above four possess those generic attributes 
concomitant with substancehood that abide in the 
inherent causes 2 of substances. Ether and souls, etc .— 
That is to say, the common feature of ether and souls 
is that they possess special qualities that are non-per¬ 
vading and transitory. The special quality of ether is 
sound, which is non-pervading ; for when it is produced 
(in ether) within the limits of a particular part, it is at 
the same time absent within the limits of other parts. 
The transitoriness mentioned above is being 3 the 
counterpositive of destruction occurring at the third 
moment. Since the perceptible special qualities of the 
omnipresent substances are destroyed by the quality 
that immediately follows them, 4 the first sound is 

1 That is, they are the inherent causes of substances that 
are produced, such as a jar. 

2 Earth, water, fire and air. 

3 That is, the attribute of what is destroyed at the third 
moment. 

4 The qualities. 
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destroyed by the second sound. So also with knowl¬ 
edge etc. When these are produced in the omni¬ 
present soul within the limits of the body etc., they are 
at the same time certainly absent within the limits of a 
jar etc. Likewise knowledge etc. also last for a couple 
of moments only. Thus the definition means that 
ether and souls possess special qualities that are non¬ 
pervading, or that they possess special qualities that 
are transitory. Earth etc. have special qualities such 
as colour ; hence the epithet ' non-pervading ' (to 
exclude them). Again earth etc. have non-pervading 
qualities such as conjunction ; hence the epithet 'special 
attributes/ It cannot be urged that since colour etc. 
too ma}' sometimes be destroyed at the third moment, 
the state of having transitory special qualities is too 
wide so as to include earth etc.; for the term only 
connotes the possession of special qualities 1 having that 
generic attribute 2 which does not abide in products 3 4 
lasting for four moments. Notions of addition ( apeksa- 
buddhiy last for three moments ; but no knowledge 
etc. that are produced last for four moments. While 
colourhood etc. abide 5 in colour etc., although these 
last for four moments ; hence they are excluded. God's 
knowledge lasts for four moments, 6 and knowledge- 
hood ( jnanaiva ) abides in that ; hence the qualify- 

1 Such as knowledge. 

2 Knowledgehood (jiidnatva). 

3 Such as a jar. 

4 Which regulate our notions of duality etc. See verse 

109. 

5 Whereas the definition speaks of a generic attribute that 
does not abide. 

G And more, for it is eternal. 
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ing word ‘products/ If the common features of ether 
and the individual soul 1 be considered, then the word 
‘product’ may be omitted ; for the definition will be 
applicable if we take aversionhood (dvesatva) etc.- as 
examples. Since superlative dimension is a quality of 
the type under discussion, 3 and since duality ( dvitva) 
etc., being also regarded as subject to destruction at the 
fourth moment, answer to that description, the word 
‘special’ is added to exclude them. Or (the last part 
of the above definition) may be put as ‘lasting for three 
moments, in which case it may be applicable to the 
soul if we take desirehood ( icchdtva ) etc. 1 as examples. 

vr'miwJ- i 

jjwr §r n Rd ii 

28. The first three (substances) are endowed 
with colour, liquidity and perceptibility. (The 
first) two have weight and taste. Two (earth 
and fire) have artificial liquidity. 

The first three, etc .—That is to say, earth, water 
and fire have colour, liquidity and the capacity of 
being objects of perception. It cannot be urged, what 
proof is there that the eyes etc., the fire that is 
in (heated) earthen frying pans, and (hot) vapour have 

1 As the word sarlrin (the embodied one) in the text 
literally means. 

2 Aversion etc. are absent in God. The 'etc.' refers to 
soundhood. 

3 That is, special qualities having that generic attribute 
which does not abide in products lasting for four moments. 

4 Because desirehood is a generic attribute that abides 
only in desire, which, though a product, lasts for two 
moments only, and is a special quality of the soul. Similarly 
with pleasurehood etc. 
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colour? For even there we can infer colour from their 
firehood ( tejastva ). Similarly, we must understand that 
colour can be inferred also in the particles of eartl^ 
water and fire carried by the wind, from their earth- 
hood etc. It cannot be urged that liquidity does not 
extend to jars etc. or to fire other than molten gold; for 
possessing liquidity means possessing those generic 
attributes concomitant with substancehood that abide in', 
liquids. Since there is liquidity in earth represented by 
clarified butter, lac, etc., in water, and in fire represent¬ 
ed by molten gold etc., and there is also earthhood or 
the like 1 in those things, the definition can be made to 
cover all cases by a reference to that. It cannot be 
urged that (the statement about) perceptibility does not 
extend to atoms etc., as it should, and wrongly extends 
to colour etc. 2 , for ‘ perceptibility * means their posses¬ 
sion of those generic attributes 3 concomitant with sub¬ 
stancehood which abide in things 4 that are objects of 
normal 5 ocular perception. The qualification ' ocular > 
is for precluding the extension (of the statement about 
perceptibility) to the soul. 6 Two have weight, etc .— 
That is to say, weight and taste belong to earth and! 
water. It cannot be questioned, what proof is there- 

1 That is, waterhood or firehood, as the case may be. 

2 Which are not the substances under discussion. 

3 Earthhood, waterhood, etc. Colourhood is not one of 
these. So it is excluded. 

4 That is, earth, water and fire. 

5 This word is added to exclude cases of spontaneous 
ocular perception, as when we say, * The jar i 9 full of air/ 

6 Which is other than the three substances under discus¬ 
sion and yet is an object of normal (mental) perception. 
Being an object of mental (not ocular) perception, it is* 
excluded. 

5 
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that the nose etc., as also the particles of earth etc. 
carried by the wind, possess taste etc. ? For there too 
we can infer them from their earthhood etc. Two, i. e. 
‘earth and fire, have artificial liquidity. It cannot be 
surged that artificial liquidity does not extend to jars 
etc. and to fire etc., as it should ; for the term 'artificial 
liquidity' means those generic attributes concomitant 
with substancehood that co-exist with artificial liquidity. 



29. The souls and the elements are endowed 
with special qualities. What has been stated to 
be the common features of particular things are 
the features that are lacking in common in other 
things. 

The souls, etc .—That is to say, earth, water, fire, 
air, ether and the souls possess special qualities. What 
has, etc .—That is to say, excepting knowability etc. 1 
these are features that are never lacking in anything, 
since they are universally present. 

jjutt: \\\o \\ 

30. The eight 3 (qualities) beginning with 
touch and the tendency called impulse are the 
•qualities of air. The eight beginning with touch, 

- / 

1 Refers to namability etc. 

2 Touch, number, dimension, separateness, conjunction. 


•disjunction, distance and nearness. 
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•colour, impulse and liquidity are the qualities of 
fire. 

The eight, etc . 

JJScHT ^ I 

|| \\ || 

31. The eight beginning with touch, im¬ 
pulse, weight, liquidity, colour, taste, oiliness— 
these fourteen qualities are in water. 

tsrrh 1 

wereT mi 11 v* 11 

'•amviRT JJtJTT qct StlcTR: ^ajg^JCT | 

SKRJ%Tt:, ^55 ft & II ^ II 

32-33. The above fourteen excluding oili¬ 
ness but including smell abide in earth. The six 1 
beginning with knowledge, the five 2 beginning 
with number, impression, merit and demerit— 
these fourteen are the qualities of tire soul. The 
five beginning with number abide in time and 
space. These as well as sound abide in ether. 

The word kha means ether. 

Sf?c?IT^: R#sfq I 

qrciqrc^ qsa mqd 11 11 

34. The five beginning with number, knowl¬ 
edge, desire and effort are the qualities of God. 
Distance and nearness, the five beginning with 
number, and impulse belong to the mind. 

1 Knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and effort. 

2 Number, dimension, separateness, conjunction and dis¬ 
junction. 
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35. Of these, earth is the cause of smell 
and is considered to be multi-coloured. There 
are (all the) six kinds of taste in it (only), and 
it is considered to have two kinds of smell. 

Having described the common features and features 
that are lacking in common, the text now takes up earth 
and the other substances one by one in the words: Of 
these, earth, etc . The cause of smell —That is to say, 
the inherent cause of smell. Although its merely being 
possessed of smell should be the definition, yet, in order 
to furnish a proof for the generic attribute earthhood, 
it is mentioned as the cause (of smell). To explain: 1 
Earthhood is established as the determinant of the 
inherent causality of smell. Otherwise every smell 
becomes something produced by chance. It cannot be 
urged that since stones etc. have no smell, (the defini¬ 
tion of earth as) odorousness does not extend to them ; 
for there too odours (can be inferred to) exist. The 
non-perception of smell can as well be explained by the 
fact that it is not strong enough. Otherwise how can 
smell be perceived in their ashes? Since the ashes are 
the result of the destruction of the stones, it is proved 
that they are the effect of the material 1 forming the 
1 Earth in general. 
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stones ; for we have the rule (vyupti) that a thing that 
is produced by the destruction of another is the effect 
of the material forming the latter. This is observed in 
the case of a rag that is produced by the destruction 
(tearing off) of an entire piece. Thus, since the atoms 
of stone are earth, the stone that is made up of them is 
also earth. That being the case, there is nothing to 
disprove its having smell. 

Multi-coloured : Colours of various species such as 
white and blue exist in earth alone, and not in water 
-etc., for they have only whiteness. In the domain of 
earth, however, a single entity (. dharmin) l may have 
different colours through the action of heat. It cannot 
be urged that the definition does not apply to the earth 
in which different colours have not been produced ; for 
it means the possession of those generic attributes con¬ 
comitant with substancehood that abide in things- 
having two colours ; or the possession of those generic 
attributes concomitant with substancehood that abide in 
things subject to destruction of colour. Since according 
to the VaiSesika system, atoms of earth undergo 
destruction and change of colour, and since according 
to the Nyaya system jars etc. can also have that, the 
definition is applicable to all cases. 

Six kinds, etc. —The six kinds of taste, sweet and 
the rest, that we know of abide in earth alone. In 
water there is only the sweet taste. Here also, 0 as 
before, the definition 1 should be understood to mean 

1 E.g. a jar. 

2 Water etc. have only one colour. Hence they are 
^excluded.- 

3 To cover cases where multiple taste has not originated. 

4 Viz. the possession of six kinds of taste. 
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the possession of those generic attributes concomitant 
with substancehood that abide in things having two 
kinds of taste. Two kinds of smell: This is merely a 
statement of fact, not that the possession of two kinds 
of smell constitutes a definition (of earthhood) ; for in 
that case the mention of two kinds would be redundant. 
These two kinds should be understood as good and bad 
smell. 

ftfT'Tr nT^arTJntciqT^: I 

ffrcqrfacqr ^stt gsn, ii \\ 

36. Its touch should be understood as 
neither hot nor cold and generated by the action 
of fire. It is of two kinds—eternal and transi¬ 
tory. That in the form of an atom is eternal. 

Its —of earth. Air also possesses touch that is 
neither hot nor cold. Hence the words: Generated by 
the action of fire . 1 Thus the above statement is for 
intimating that the touch of earth is neither hot nor 
cold. Strictly speaking, its definition is that it possesses 
touch that is generated by the action of heat—the rest 
being redundant. Although touch that is generated by 
the action of heat is absent in cloth etc., yet the defini¬ 
tion only means the possession of those generic attri¬ 
butes concomitant with substancehood that abide in 
things having touch that is generated by the action 
of heat. 

It is, etc. —It, i.e. earth, is of two kinds, that is 
to say, eternal and transitory. That, i.e. earth, in the 
form of an atom is eternal. 

1 Unlike the touch of the atoms of water, fire and air-„ 
which is eternal. 
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37. What is other than that is transitory. 
This alone is possessed of parts. And it has 
three forms—bodies, organ and objects. 

What is other than that, i. e. earth which is- 
different from the atom, in other words, everything 
beginning with the dyad, is transitory. This, i. e. the 
transitory earth, alone is possessed of parts. 

Objection (by the Buddhist): What is the proof 
of the existence of a whole, as things can be explained 
by an assemblage of atoms? It cannot be urged that 
since atoms are beyond the senses, jars etc. will not be 
perceptible. Because, although a single atom is beyond 
the senses, a collection of atoms is perceptible ; just as 
a single hair may be invisible from a distance, but a 
collection of them is visible. Nor can it be urged that 
one's notion of a single big jar will be inexplicable ; it 
will be accounted for just like the notion of a single 
great heap of paddy. 

Reply: Not so. Since an atom is beyond the 
senses, a collection of them must also be imperceptible. 
As for the hair at a distance, it is not beyond the senses; 
for near at hand, the same hair is perceptible. It 
cannot be urged that since the visible collection of 
atoms is produced 1 at the moment, 2 there is no contra¬ 
diction as regards its perceptibility ; for an invisible- 
thing cannot be the material of a visible thing. Other¬ 
wise the eye as also a stream of vapour etc. may some- 

1 From the invisible collection of atoms. 

2 Of perceiving the jar etc. 
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times be visible. Nor can it be questioned how, in 
extremely heated oil etc., visible fire is produced from 
an invisible stream of fire ; for we can well understand 
that the visible fire has been produced from the visible 
particles of fire within the oil etc. Nor can it be 
questioned how the visible triad is produced from the 
invisible dyad ; for we do not maintain the visibility or 
otherwise of anything by nature, but that a thing is 
visible only when the totality of causes such as medium 
dimension and manifested colour is present, and in the 
absence of that it is invisible. So the triad is visible on 
account of its medium dimension ; but since the dyad 
etc. lack it, they are not visible. According to you 
also, it is not possible (to perceive atoms) ; for atoms 
have no medium dimension. Thus the existence of a 
whole is proved, and since the origin and destruction of 
wholes are facts of perception, they are transitory. 
If they have an endless series of parts, Mt. Meru 
and a mustard seed would be equal. 1 Hence the 
process of division must be stated to stop somewhere. 
Now if that limit where the process stops be transitory, 
it would mean that an effect 2 may be produced without 
an inherent cause. Therefore it must be eternal. Just 
as the gradations of medium dimension have their limit 

1 If each whole has parts, these again further parts, and 
so on ad infinitum, then, there being no final unit of a definite 
size, we cannot add these up to make different sizes. Hence 
the biggest and the smallest thing would be equal ; as, in 
mathematics, anything multiplied by zero. 

. 2 That is, an effect that is a positive entity. If the limit 
be not eternal, it must be an effect, and as such inhere in its 
parts. But it has no parts. Hence we are presented with an 
instance of a positive effect’ having no parts, which is 
inadmissible. 
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in ether etc., so those of the atomic dimension must 
have their limit somewhere. Therefore that is the 
atom. It cannot be urged that the process should stop 
just with the triad ; for it can be proved to have parts 
by the following reasoning: A triad has parts, because 
it is a visible substance, as is the case with a jar ; and 
each of these parts can be proved to have further parts 
by the following reasoning: The parts of a triad (i.e. 
dyads) have parts, because they originate things of 
medium dimension, as is the case with the two halves 
of a jar. Nor is this without a corroborative argu¬ 
ment ; for the possession of more than one substance 1 
(by a thing) is a proof of its inferior 2 (medium) dimen¬ 
sion. 3 It cannot be urged that in this process the parts 
of a dyad also may have parts, and so on ,* for it is 
untenable, since it leads to a regressus in infinitum. 

And it, i. e. earth that is produced, has three 
forms, that is to say, according to its division into 
bodies, organ and objects. 

g:inj5J«T%r ^Tj|cT: II II 

38. The (earthy) bodies are those born of 
the mother and so on, the organ is the nose, and 
the objects are said to be—everything from the 
dyad to the universe. 

Of these three, the earthy bodies are being de¬ 
scribed:* The bodies, etc. —i.e. those born of the 

1 By some form of inherence. 

2 To the superlative or infinite dimension. 

3 Hence, if a thing has medium dimension, it must have 
component parts. And so is a dyad. 
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mother and those not so born. The former again are 
of two kinds: those born of the uterus, as of men etc., 
and those bom of the egg, as of snakes etc. Bodies, 
not born of the mother are those springing from 
moisture, those shooting out of the earth, and so on. 
The former are represented by worms, gnats, etc.; the 
latter by plants, shrubs, etc. The bodies of the deni¬ 
zens of hell are also not born of the mother. It cannot 
be questioned, what is the proof that the human and 
other bodies are earthy? For the proof lies in their 
possessing smell etc . 1 Nor can it be urged that since 
we notice moisture, heat, etc. in them, they must also 
be watery and so on 2 ; for then there would be a cross- 
division 3 between waterhood, earthhood, etc. Nor 
can it be said that in that case they should only be 
watery or the like, but not earthy ; for from the per¬ 
ception of smell etc. in them, and from the fact that 
even after the elimination of moisture etc. they are 
recognised to be bodies, they are proved to be earthy. 
So water etc. should be understood to be present in 
earthy and other bodies as auxiliary causes only. 

Bodyhood ( sariratva ) is not a generic attribute ; 
for it would involve a cross-division 4 with earthhood 
etc.; but it is being the substratum of effort. Since 
trees etc. also have effort, the definition does not 
exclude them. It cannot be urged, what is the proof 

1 Refers to colour other than white. 

2 E.g. fiery. 

3 Waterhood exists only in water, and earthhood only in 
earth, while both co-exist in the body. 

4 The aqueous body, for instance, is a body, but not 
earthy ; jars etc. are earthy, but not bodies ; while the humam 
and other bodies are both earthy and bodies. 
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of trees etc. being bodies? For the proof lies in 
their possessing the vital force ( vayu ) pertaining to the 
body. Should it be urged, what is the proof of that 
event?—the reply is that it is to be inferred from their 
broken or injured limbs sprouting again, for instance. 
If the word ‘bod) 7 ' is inapplicable to the hand etc., 
then the definition has to be qualified by the epithet 
'the ultimate whole .' 1 It cannot be urged that the 
definition does not include the body in which no effort 
has arisen ; for there is no proof of such a body. Or 
the expression in question may mean the possession of 
those generic attributes 2 concomitant with substance- 
hood that abide in the ultimate wholes endowed with 
effort, or the possession of those generic attributes 3 
abiding in things endowed with effort that are present 
only in ultimate wholes. The definition will be appli¬ 
cable to all cases concerned if we take a generic attri¬ 
bute such as humanity or Caitrahood . 4 It cannot be 
questioned how the definition includes the body of 
Nrsimha , 5 since Nrsimhahood, abiding in a single 
individual, cannot be a generic attribute ; nor can 
divinity (abiding in Nrsirhha) also be regarded as 
a generic attribute, as it belongs to aqueous and fiery 
bodies . 6 For the bodies of Nrsimha vary according to 

1 That which does not generate any other whole. The 
hand is a component part of the body ; hence it is not an 
ultimate whole. 

2 E.g. earthhood, which abides in a jar etc. Hence the 
alternative definition . 

3 E.g. humanity or treehood. 

4 Since there may be many ot that name. 

5 An Incarnation of Visnu, who was half man and half 

lion. 


6 Thus involving a cross-division. 
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cycles ; hence the generic attribute Nrsirhhahood being 
possible, the definition is applicable to them. 

The organ, i. e. the earthy organ, is the nose. If 
it be asked, how is it earthy?— the answer is, in the 
following manner: The organ of smell is earthy, 
because among colour and the rest it reveals only 
smell, as it is with the clarified butter produced from 
cow’s milk, which reveals the perfume of saffron. It 
cannot be urged that in the example cited (the reason) 
is ufounded , 1 since the thing reveals its own colour 
etc.; because the word ‘only’ indicates that the colour 
etc. of other things are not revealed. Nor can it be 
urged'that (the reason) is inconstant 2 3 with regard to 
water, which reveals the smell of a new (baked) earthen 
saucer; for it also reveals the taste of fried barley dust. 
Or the qualifying term ‘of other things’ need not be 
added ; for the particle of fragrance wafted by the 
wind may be cited as an example. It cannot be urged 
that since the connection 2 of the nose also reveals only 
smell, (the reason) is inconstant with regard to it ; for 
the qualifying words ‘ being a substance ’ should be 
added. 

The objects, etc .—Whatever contributes to pleasure 
or pain is an object. Everything of the nature of an 
effect is the outcome of merit and demerit. An effect 
which is the outcome of somebody’s merit and demerit 
cannot but contribute to his pleasure or pain, either 

1 For the fallacy called unfoundedness of nature, see 
verse 76. 

2 Being present without the thing to be inferred. For 
the inconstancy designated as common, see commentary on 
verse 72. 

3 Which is not earthy. 
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directly or indirectly. No effect is produced that is not 
related to a cause and a purpose (result). Hence every¬ 
thing beginning with the dyad and ending with the 
universe is an object. Although the bodies and the 
organ are also objects, they are presented as additional 
forms for the clear understanding of the pupil. 


Water 

spfr: 3rd i 

ir^csf g 11 ^ n 

39. Water has white colour, sweet taste 
and cold touch, as also oiliness (sneha). Its 
liquidity is said to be natural. 

Water is being described: Water, etc. The 
generic attribute waterhood is established as the deter¬ 
minant of the inherent causality of oiliness. Although 
oiliness, being present in both eternal 1 and transitory 
things, cannot be the determinant of the effecthood, yet 
the being oiliness that is produced (janya-snehatva) 
should be understood as such. 

Objection: There cannot be any waterhood in 
atoms (of water), since they have no oiliness that is 
produced ; and because they are eternal, it necessarily 
follows that if they have potential causality, the result 2 
is bound to be 3 produced some time. 

Reply: Not so. For the generic attribute, viz. 
being water that is produced, is established as the 

1 E.g. atoms of water. 

2 Oiliness that is produced. 

3 But it never is. Hence an atom of water has no poten¬ 
tial causality. 
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determinant of the inherent causality of oiliness that is 
produced ; and the generic attribute waterhood is 
established as the determinant of the inherent causality 
of what 1 is characterised by that. 2 

To show that water possesses only white colour, 
the text says: Water has, etc., not that the possession 
of white colour is the definition of water. Or it (having 
white colour) means the possession of those generic 
attributes 3 directly concomitant with substancehood that 
abide in things 4 possessing colour and are absent in 
things 5 having artificial liquidity ; or the possession of 
those generic attributes directly concomitant with sub¬ 
stancehood that abide in things possessing colour and 
are not co-existent with 6 colours other than dull white. 7 
Hence crystals etc. are not wrongly included. 

Sweet taste, etc. —Water has only sweet taste and 
cold touch. The having of sweet taste means the 
possession of those generic attributes directly con¬ 
comitant with substancehood that abide in things 
having sweet taste and are absent in things 8 having 

1 What, etc. —i.e. water that is produced. 

2 The generic attribute, viz. being water that is produced. 

3 Viz. earthhood, waterhood, etc. 

4 That is, earth, water and fire. Crystalhood is not a 
generic attribute directly concomitant with substancehood. 

5 Earth and fire. 

6 Not co-existent with —same as 'absent in things having’ 
above. 

7 Other than dull white —i.e. dazzling white (the colour 
of fire) and blue and other colours except white (those of 
earth). Blue and those other colours of earth co-exist with 
earthhood. Hence earth is excluded from the scope of the 
definition. 

8 Refers to earth. 
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bitter taste. Hence sugar etc. 1 are not wrongly 
included. The having of cold touch means the posses¬ 
sion of those generic attributes directly concomitant 
with substancehood that abide in things having touch 
and are absent in things 2 having touch other than cold. 

Objection: Why say only white colour, since we 
observe blue colour in the waters of the Jumna, 
for instance? 

Reply: Not so ; for blue colour is impossible in 
water, as it lacks the generic attribute earthhood, which 
is the determinant of the caifsality of blue colour. 
The perception of blue colour in the waters of the 
Jumna is only superimposed by (the conjunction 3 of) 
its substratum. 1 Hence when water is thrown up 
against the sky, we perceive its whiteness. 

Objection: Well, what is the proof of sweetness 
in water? For no taste whatsoever is experienced in 
it through perception. It cannot be urged that in 
cocoanut water, for instance, sweetness is perceived ; 
for it is only superimposed by (the conjunction of) its 
substratum. Otherwise, since sour and other tastes are 
perceived in lime-juice etc., water may as well have 
sour taste etc. 

Reply: Not so ; for the eating of the myrobalan 
etc. only reveals the taste of water. It cannot be 
urged that only in the myrobalan a new taste is 
produced through the conjunction of water and heat ; 

1 Not possessing generic attributes directly concomitant 
with substancehood. 

2 Refers to earth and air. 

3 Which is the defect that leads to the error. 

4 Particles of earth. 
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for such an assumption would be cumbrous. And since 
earthhood is the determinant of the causality of sour 
taste etc., these tastes are not in water. The percep¬ 
tion of those tastes in lime-juice etc. is only super¬ 
imposed by (the conjunction of) its substratum. Simi¬ 
larly we must understand that being water that is- 
produced ( janya-jalatva ) is the determinant of the 
causality of the cold touch that is produced, and water- 
hood is the determinant of the causality of what is 
characterised by that. 1 The cold that is perceived in 
sandal rubbed into a p^ste and so on belongs only to 
the colder water that is in the sandal-paste. That the 
perception of warmth in water is only due to something 
that is superimposed, 2 is quite patent ; for heat cannot 
alter the properties of water. 3 

As also oiliness : In clarified butter etc. also, the 
oiliness is that of the water which is in it ; for water is 
the inherent cause of niliness. Hence we must under¬ 
stand that oiliness is in water alone. Its liquidity, etc. 
—Being natural liquidity ( dravatvatva) is a generic 
attribute that is established by perception ; and the 
determinant of the causality of what is characterised by 
it 4 is waterhood alone. In oil etc. also the liquidity is 
that of water. It will be stated later on 5 that "oil helps 
combustion owing to its profusion of oiliness. 

1 Here is an additional proof of the generic attri- 
bute waterhood. 

2 Viz. the conjunction of earth, the substratum of the 
heat. 

3 This is possible only in earth, as will be stated in 
verse 105. 

4 Being natural liquidity. 

5 In verse 157. 
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40. Its eternity etc. are like those of the first 
(substance). The (watery) body, however, is 
(only) what is not born of the mother. The 
(watery) organ is the tongue, and the sea, snow, 
•etc. are considered to be the objects (of water). 

Like those for the first, i.e. earth. For instance, 
water is of two kinds—eternal and transitory. That in 
the form of atoms is eternal, and everything beginning 
with the dyad is transitory and consists of parts. 
Transitory water is also of three kinds, according to its 
•division into bodies, organ and objects. What consti¬ 
tutes .its difference from earth is being stated: The 
body, however, etc. That is to say, the bodies are 
only of the kind not born of the mpther. The aqueous 
body is well known in the world of Varuna (rain-god). 
The organ, i.e. watery organ. To explain: The 
tongue is aqueous, since it reveals taste without reveal¬ 
ing smell etc., analogously to the water that reveals 
the taste of fried barley dust. To preclude the inclu¬ 
sion of the connection of the organ of taste with its 
objects, the definition must be qualified by the epithet, 
“ while being a substance/ The objects are being 
pointed out: The sea, snow, etc. The word etc. 
suggests the inclusion of all such objects as rivers, 
tanks and hailstones. It cannot be urged that since 
snow and hailstones are solid, they must be earthy ; for 
■when they melt under heat, it is proved by perception 
that they are water. And from the universal principle 1 
1 See commentary on verse 35. 

6 
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regarding a substance that is produced by the destruc¬ 
tion of another, they are proved to be effects of the 
same stuff of which water is composed. Since the 
liquidity of hailstones etc. is counteracted by a partic¬ 
ular kind of demerit, 1 the perception of solidity with* 
regard to them is illusory. 

Fire, Air and Ether 

3, fac*rciTf^ ^ ^5^3 11 y? 11 

41. The touch of fire is hot, its colour dazzl¬ 
ing white, and it has artificial liquidity, while 
its eternity etc. are like those of the preceding 
one. 

Fire is being described in the words: The touch 
of fire , etc. Hotness is a particular generic attribute 
abiding in touch, the existence of which is established 
by perception. Hence firehood, being the determinant 
of the inherent causality of the hot touch that is pro¬ 
duced, is also a particular generic attribute. Its 
presence in atoms is to be understood as in the case of 
waterhood. It cannot be urged that (this definition of 
firehood as) the possession of hot touch does not extend 
to moonlight, for instance, as it should ; for there also 
hotness is present ; only it is not perceived, as it is over¬ 
come by the touch of the water that is in it. Similarly 
hotness is not perceived in the rays of a gem etc. on. 
account of its being overcome by the earthy touch, and 
in the eyes etc. on account of its not being manifested. 

1 Of those who perceive them as solid. 
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Its colour, etc .—The white colour that is in fire 
and in the rays of an emerald etc. is not perceived, as 
it is overcome by the earthy colour. 

Objection: If that colour be not perceived, things 
that possess it as an attribute would not also be visible. 

Reply: Not so ,* for it is possible to perceive a 
thing by means of colour belonging to some other 
thing, 1 as in the case of a conch by means of the yellow 
colour that is in bile. 2 Some, however, say that in the 
case of fire, it is not the white colour that is overcome, 
but the whiteness of it. 

It has artificial liquidity —being present 3 in the fire 
that is in the form of gold etc. It cannot be urged 
that the (definition of firehood as)—artificial liquidity 
does not extend to ordinaty fire, and extends wrongly 
to clarified butter etc.; for artificial liquidity really 
means the possession of those generic attributes directly 
concomitant with substancehood which are absent in 
earth, but are present in things having artificial 
liquidity. Like those of the preceding one, i.e. water. 
That is to say, it is of two kinds—eternal and transitory. 
The eternal kind is represented by the (fiery) atoms, 
and what is other than these is transitory and consists 
of parts. The transitory fire is of three forms, accord¬ 
ing to its division into body, organ and objects. Ihe 
body is only of the kind not born of the mother. And 
it is well-known in the world of the sun etc. 

1 Viz. earth. 

2 A jaundiced man perceives the conch, although owing 
to an excess of Ihle he sees it yellow. 

3 So it is not a fantastic statement. 
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42. Its organ is the eye, and objects fire, 
gold, etc. Air is considered to have touch which 
is not changed through the action of fire, and 
which is neither hot nor cold. 

Where it differs (from water) is being stated: 
Its organ, etc. 

Objection: What is the proof of the eye being 
fiery? 

Reply: The eye is fiery, since it reveals the 
colour of others, without revealing the touch etc. 1 of 
others, as we see in the case of a lamp. Since a lamp 
reveals its own touch, the words 'of others’ have been 
first used to guard against the definition not extending 
to the example cited. And since a jar etc. reveal 
their own colour, the words 'of others’ have been used 
for the second time to preclude its wrongly extending 
to them. Or, since reflected light ( prabha ) may serve 
as an example, the words 'of others’ first used may be 
omitted. To prevent the definition from extending to 
the connection of the eye with its objects, the words 
‘ while being a substance ’ are to be added. 

The objects of fire are being stated: Fire, etc. 

Objection: What proof is there that gold is a 
form of fire? 

Reply: The objection is not valid. Gold is a 
form of fire, since when there is no obstacle, its 
liquidity cannot be destroyed even by the intense 
1 Refers to smell etc. 
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application of fire. That which is not so is not a form 
of fire, as is the case with earth. Nor is the above 
inference without a corroborative argument, because 
the liquidity of earth and of water that is produced can 
be destroyed by the intense application of fire. 

Objection: Since the earthy portion (in gold) 
which is the substratum of the yellow colour and 
weight, also melts 1 at the time, (the reason) is incon¬ 
stant on account of it. 

Reply: No ; it does not melt, like ink-powder 
put in water. 

Others, however, say that in view of the fact that 
the substratum of yellow colour does not change its 
former colour even on the intense application of fire, 
one is to assume the presence in it of some liquid 
substance of a different kind, which acts as an obstacle. 
To be explicit: The substratum of yellow colour 
and weight which is in intense contact with fire, must 
be conjoined with some liquid substance which acts 
as an obstacle to colours of a different kind, be¬ 
cause even on the intense application of fire it never 
has any other colour than its former one, just as we 
find in the case of a yellow cloth immersed in water ; 
and that foreign substance, being different from earth 
and water, must necessarily be fire. 2 

Air is being described: Air is, etc. Since touch 
that is neither hot nor cold is also present in earth, 
the text sa;ys: Which is not changed through the action 
of fire. Since this kind of touch is also present in 

1 And remains in a liquid state in spite of the application 
of fire. 

2 According to the new school gold is an earthy substance. 
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water etc., the text adds; Which is neither hot nor 
cold. Thus it is pointed out that the touch of air is 
of a special kind. 1 The determinant of the causality 
of that is airhood ( vdyutva ). This is the idea. 

feRWTJWghta inr: l 

c^ntfe.^n ys n 

43. It has a zigzag motion and is to be 
known as indicated by touch etc. Its eternity 
etc. are stated to be like those of the preceding 
one. Its organ is the skin, which covers the 
whole bod\- 7 . 

It, i.e. air, is indicated by touch, etc. Because air 
is inferred from touch, sound, holding aloft, shaking, 
etc., we infer its existence from its special touch, its 
special sound, its holding aloft of grass etc., and its 
shaking of branches etc. That air is not perceptible 2 
will be stated later on. 3 

Like those of the preceding one : That is, air is 
of two kinds—eternal and transitory. That in the 
form of atoms is eternal ; what is other than that is 
transitory and consists of parts. The latter kind, 
again, has three forms, according as it is divided into 
body, organ and objects. Of these, the' (airy) body is 
not born of the mother ; it belongs to bhouls etc. It 
should be noted that the aqueous, fiery and airy bodies 

1 That is, different from that of other substances. 

2 This is the view of the old school. 

3 In the commentary on verse 57, where colour is made 
a necessary condition of the perception of substances by the 
external organs. Since air has no colour, it is not so per¬ 
ceptible. 
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become fit for contributing to the pleasure or pain of 
beings on account of their containing portions of earth, 
and it is only in accordance with the preponderance 
of water etc. that they are designated as aqueous and 
so on. 

Where air differs from the rest is being stated: 
Which covers, etc. The skin is the organ of perceiving 
touch ; it covers the whole body. And it is aerial, 
since among colour and the rest it reveals only touch, 
as in the case of the breeze set in by a fan, which 
reveals the cold touch of water 1 that clings to the 
body. 

qfRrgqqRT fqqqt jr: l 
snqiTsreq g firirq: 3^: 11 11 

44. Its objects are (things) beginning with 
the prana 2 and ending with the atmosphere. 
Sound should be regarded as the (only) special 
quality of ether. 

The objects of air are being pointed out: Its 
objects, etc. Although it has been stated in the author¬ 
itative books 3 that transitory air is of four kinds, and 
its fourth variety is the prana etc., yet for the sake 
of brevity it is here stated to be of three kinds. 4 It 
should be noted that the prana is a single entity, but 
it receives various names in accordance with its different 

1 Perspiration. 

2 Strictly speaking, it means the vital force ; but it is 
often applied, as here, to the air which is in the body. 

3 E.g. Prasastapada’s Commentary on the Vaisesika- 
Siitras. 

4 According to its division into body, organ and objects. 
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places such as the heart, and with its different activ¬ 
ities such as issuing through the mouth. 

Ether is being described: Sound , etc . Since ether, 
time and space are single individuals, etherhood etc. 
are not generic attributes. But etherhood is being the 
substratum of sound. Here the use of the word 
‘special' is intended to shut out all other special 
qualities. By this a proof also is adduced (for the 
existence of ether). To be explicit: Sound is a special 
quality, since it possesses a generic attribute which is 
not perceptible to the eye, but is perceptible to some 
external organ, as is the case with touch. Now 
sound, being a quality, is inherent in a substance, as 
is conjunction. This inference proves that sound 
inheres in a substance. Next we see that sound is not 
a special quality of things 1 possessing touch, because, 
while not having the conjunction of fire as its non- 
inherent cause, it is produced independently of the 
qualities of its cause, and is perceptible, as is the case 
with pleasure. The expression ' while not having '* 
etc. is used in order to prevent the definition from 
extending, for instance, to the colour that is produced 
through the action of fire. The words ‘ independently 
of the qualities of the cause ' have been inserted 
to preclude its extending to the colour of a cloth, and 
so no. The word ‘perceptible 1 has been used to guard 
against the definition extending to the colour 2 of the 
atoms of water, and so on. Thirdly, sound is not a 
quality of space, time and mind, because it is a special 
quality, like colour. Nor is it a special quality of the 

1 Earth, water, fire and air. 

2 Which is eternal. 
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soul, since it is perceptible to external organs, just like 
colour. Thus a ninth substance called ether, which is. 
the substratum of sound, is established. It cannot be 
urged that, first of all, subtle sound is produced in the 
component parts of air, and then (gross) sound is pro¬ 
duced in air, just depending upon the quality of the 
cause ; for sound, being a* quality that does not last 
as long as the substance to which it belongs, cannot be- 
a special quality of air. 1 

45. Its organ is the ear. Although it is one, 

(it becomes different) owing to its limiting ad¬ 
junct ( upadlii ). 

Since ether has no bod}' and no object, its organ 
only is being pointed out: Its organ, etc. It may be 
objected: Ether, for the sake of simplicity ( laghava)> 
is held to be one ; but the ear is different according 
to different individuals. So how can it be ether? This 
is being answered: Although , etc. Though ether is a 
single entity, yet owing to differences in its limit¬ 
ing adjunct, viz. the outer ear, it becomes different,, 
that is, takes the form of the ear. 

Time and Space 

5FSHT 3RSR: Sfirat 3lTlctTrrrSpft m: || ak II 

45 (contd.). Time is the cause of things that 
are produced, and is considered to be the sub¬ 
stratum of the universe. 


1 The special qualities of which last as long as it lasts* 
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Time is being described: Time, etc. To adduce 

a proof of its existence the text says: Is considered, 
etc. To be explicit: A perception such as, ' Now 
there is the jar/ takes into consideration the motion of 
the sun 1 and so on. When this happens, one has to 
admit that there is some relation between the jar etc. 
and the motion of the sun and so forth. Now that 
relation cannot be conjunction etc. So time alone is 
assumed to be what brings about the relation. Thus 
also is it rightly considered to be the substratum (of 
the universe). 


P.qnrif?: I 



|| Mi || 


46. It is the cause of the notion of priority 
and posteriority. It is converted into a moment 
etc. owing to its limiting adjuncts. The cause of 
the notion of distance, nearness, etc. is called 
space. It is one and eternal. 


Another proof is being adduced: It is, etc. The 
extraordinary cause of the notion of priority and 
posteriority is time alone. That is to say, as the 
substratum of conjunction, which is the non-inherent 2 
cause of priority and posteriority, time alone is 


1 When we say ‘now,’ we automatically refer • to the 
{apparent) motion of the sun above or below the horizon by 
so many degrees. This motion is in the sun, and the jar is 
on earth. What connects the two? The answer is, it must 
be time. 

2 The inherent cause of priority or posteriority is the 
substance regarding which we have such a notion. The non- 
cnherent cause, conjunction, always abides in two things. One 
of them is the inherent cause. The other must be time. 
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assumed, for the sake of simplicity, as an additional 
substance. It may be urged that if time is proved to 
be one, there will not be such varieties of it as 
a moment, a day, a month, or a year. This is being 
answered: It is converted, etc. Time, though one, 
gives rise to the application of terms such as a moment 
•owing to its different limiting adjuncts, these may 
either 1 be an action detcriryned by the previous non¬ 
-existence of the disjunction produced by that action, 
or disjunction determined by the antecedent conjunc¬ 
tion, or previous non-existence of the subsequent con¬ 
junction determined by the cessation of the antecedent 
conjunction, or an action determined bv the subsequent 
conjunction. It cannot be urged that terms suen as a 
moment would not be used after the subsequent 

1 Our conception of a moment etc. depends on some 
action. Suppose disjunction takes place in something 
through action. Now, since a cause precedes its effect, 
there must be an interval, however infinitesimal, between 
the action and the resulting disjunction. In other words, 
there is the previous non-existence of the disjunction pro¬ 
duced by that action. The time associated with that is 
•called the first moment. This disjunction, again, is the 
cause of the cessation of the antecedent conjunction. As 
•such, there must be an interval between the disjunction and 
the cessation of the conjunction. This is called the second 
•moment. That is to say, the disjunction determined by the 
antecedent conjunction is the second limiting adjunct. Next, 
when this conjunction ceases, that cessation is the cause of 
the subsequent conjunction. As such, there must be an 
interval between the two. So there is the previous non¬ 
existence of that conjunction, and this is called the third 
moment, which is the third limiting adjunct. Then subse¬ 
quent conjunction takes place, and the action determined 
■by the time associated with that is the fourth moment or 
fourth limiting adjunct. 
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conjunction ; for there would be other actions still.. 
Should the use of terms such as a moment persist at 
the time of cosmic dissolution, it has to be explained,, 
for want of any other alternative, by a reference to- 
destruction. 1 The use of terms such as a day is to 
be accounted for by the totality of particular groups of 
moments. 

Space is being described: The cause, etc. Dis¬ 
tance and nearness are to be understood here in a 
spatial sense. The extraordinary cause of the notion 
of them is space alone. The idea is that one un¬ 
divided space is established, for the sake of simplicity, 
as the substratum of conjunction, 2 which is the non- 
inherent cause of spatial distance and nearness. 

^ctrRw^T^ifq i 

47. Although one, it is spoken of as the east 
etc. owing to its different limiting adjuncts. 

It may be urged, if space is one, how is our use of 
the terms ' east/ ' west/ etc. to be explained? This 
is being answered: Although, etc. The space that is- 
nearest to Mount Udaya (Sunrise) in respect of a partic¬ 
ular person is the east with regard to him. Similarly 
the space that is farthest from Mount Udaya is the 
west. Likewise the space that is nearest to Mount 
Sumeru in respect of a particular person is the north, 
while that which is farthest is the south ; for it is 


1 The substratum of the dissolution of the entire uni¬ 
verse is considered to be a moment. 

2 Of space and anything that limits it. 
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specifically laid down, ' Mount Meru is situated to the 
north of all divisions of the world.’ 1 


The Soul 

'^icftf^rafasTHT, ii ii 

47 (contd.). The soul is the inspirer of the 
•organs etc., for an instrument requires an agent. 

The soul is being described: The soul, etc. The 
generic attribute soulhood is inferred as the determin¬ 
ant of the inherent causality of pleasure, pain, etc. 
That generic attribute does abide in God also ; but 
•owing to the absence of causes such as 2 merit and 
demerit, pleasure, pain, etc. are not produced in 
Him. There is no corroborative argument in favour 
•of the proposition that an eternal substance which is 
a potential cause must produce an effect. 3 Others, 
however, say: The generic attribute in question does 
not certainly exist in God, for it has no proof. It 
•cannot be urged that in that case God becomes a tenth 
substance ; for a division 4 can be made on the basis 
•of sentiency. 


1 Raghunatha Siromani, the most brilliant exponent of 
the new school of logic, does not admit time and space to be 
•different from God. 

2 Includes the body. 

3 For instance, oiliness, which is a special quality of 
water, is not produced in the watery atom. 

4 Of both God and the individual souls from the other 
•substances. 
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The inspirer of the organs, etc .—That which in¬ 
directly 1 imparts sentiency to the organs and body. 
Although the soul is undoubtedly an object of such 
perceptions as, ‘ I know/ and ‘ I am happy/ yet to 
one who has doubts about it, it cannot be brought 
home from the very first that the soul which is the 
object of the above perceptions, is distinct from the 
body etc. Hence another proof is being adduced: 
An instrument, etc. It is observed that cutting 
instalments such as an axe cannot produce any 
result without an agent. Similarly, the eyes and other 
instruments of knowledge cannot be presumed to 
produce any result without an agent. Hence an agent 
over and above them is inferred. 

sitfasq sqfvrarcci: i 

craTc^r %fj|f?^rjrTgqsira n yc n 

48. The body has no sentiency, for it is not 
found in dead bodies. If the organs have that 
(sentiency), how can recollection take place when 
there is loss (of any organ) ? 

It may be urged, why not regard the body itself 
as the agent? This is being answered: The body, etc. 

Objection (by the materialist): Sentiency is but 
knowledge etc. So what harm is there in denying it 
to dead bodies, just as you maintain with regard to 
liberated souls? For the absence of knowledge follows 
trom the absence of life. 


1 The sentiency is primarily in the soul. But it is mani¬ 
fested through the organs in the body. 
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Reply: Not so. If the body has sentiency, one 
cannot account for the recollection in old age of things 
that have been seen in childhood ; for bodies, on 
account of the accession and loss of their parts, are 
(continually) subject to birth and death. 1 It cannot 
be urged that the impressions produced in the previous 
body generate impressions in the next body ; for it is 
cumbrous to presume an infinite number of impres¬ 
sions. Similarly ,f the body has sentiency, an infant 
will not have the inclination to suck ; for this is 
caused by the notion of its conduciveness to what is 
desirable, and there is nothing at the time to awaken 
that notion. In my view, however, the inclination is 
due simply to the recollection, at the time, of Its 
conduciveness to what is desirable, which was experi¬ 
enced in a previous birth. It cannot be urged that 
other things experienced in a previous birth should 
also be recalled ; for there is no awakener of those 
impressions. Here, 2 however, in the absence of any 
other explanation, the merits and demerits that have 
led to the present birth are alone presumed to be that 
awakener. Thus, since the impressions 3 have no begin¬ 
ning, the soul is also proved to be without a beginning ; 
and since positive entities that have no beginning 
cannot be destroyed, we should understand that it is 
eternal. 

1 Whenever the body loses any of its component parts, 
it is theoretically destroyed, and whenever it has an addi¬ 
tional part, it is produced anew. So the body of an old man 
is entirely different from the one he had in childhood. 

2 In the case of sucking. 

3 Some editions read samsdva (the chain of birth and 
death) for samshdra (impression). 
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It may be urged that the eyes and other organs 
themselves may well be both agents and instruments 
of knowledge ; for there is nothing to show that these 
two are contradictory. This is being answered: If the 
organs have that, etc. 'That' refers to sentiency. How 
can recollection take place wheyi there is loss, i.e. of 
the eyes etc. There will be no recollection of things 
already experienced through the eyes, when the latter 
are gone, because then there would be no perceiver ; 
for it is impossible for one person to recollect what 
another person has seen. The idea is that experience 
and recollection stand to each other as cause and effect 
through having a common substratum. 

mrtsfq * i 

49. The mind too is not such (sentient); for 
then there would be no perception of knowledge 
•etc. 

It may be^irged: Granted that the eyes etc. have 
no sentiency, but the mind, which is eternal, 1 may 
well have it. This is being answered: The mind too 
is etc. Not such, i.e. not sentient. For then there 
would he no perception of knowledge etc. Since the 
mind is atomic, and since medium dimension is a 
necessary factor of perception, when knowledge, 
pleasure, etc. arise in the mind, it will be impossible 
to perceive them. This is the idea. The reason why 
the mind is to be treated as atomic, will be stated 
later on. 2 


1 Being atomic. 

2 In verse 85. 
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Different Views about the Soul 
Criticised 

Objection (by the Buddhist Idealist): Why not 
say that consciousness ( vijiidna ) alone is the soul? 
Being self-effulgent it is sentient ; knowledge, pleasure, 
etc. are but its various forms. Again, just because 
it is a positive entity, it is momentary. 1 2 Since each 
preceding consciousness is the cause of the succeeding 
consciousness, the stream of ego-consciousness- is 
absolutely unobstructed even in profound sleep. Re¬ 
collection etc. are not inexplicable, because the impres¬ 
sions produced by each preceding consciousness are 
transmitted to the succeeding consciousness, as in the 
case of a cloth 3 rendered fragrant with the perfume of 
musk. 

Reply: No. If consciousness has for its object 
the whole universe, then every soul would be omnis¬ 
cient — which is wrong. And if it has for its object 
some particular thing, there is no conclusive reasoning 
in favour of this. 4 Further, objects would Hash even 
in profound sleep ; for knowledge implies objects. 


1 According to the Buddhists, whatever exists is mo¬ 
mentary. 

2 Alciya-vijiidna : Lit. consciousness that persists till 
death (a-laya) . In Buddhistic philosophy it is the abiding 
notion of self-identity, as distinguished from pravrtti-vijnana 
or the notion of external objects. 

y The perfume moves from part to part till the whole 
cloth is charged with it. 

4 How should one determine which is that particular 
thing? 

7 
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Objection: Suppose a stream of formless 1 con¬ 
sciousness persists at the time? 

Reply: No ; for there is no proof that such a 
thing would be knowledge. In that case a jar etc. 
would also be knowledge. You cannot say that it is 
a proposition you would readily accept, since there is 
nothing in the world besides consciousness ; for you 
cannot deny the existence of a jar etc. when these are 
actually perceived. 

Objection: These are just particular forms of 
consciousness. 

Reply: Are these forms something apart from 
consciousness? In that case you have to admit that 
there are things besides consciousness. And if they 
are not apart from consciousness, then in a collective 
perception 2 a blue form would also appear as a yellow 
form ; for there is no difference in consciousness 
per se. 

Objection: Blueness etc. as negation (of the 
opposite) ( apoha 3 4 ) are attributes 1 of consciousness. 

Reply: No ; for blueness etc., being contradic¬ 
tory, cannot co-exist in the same consciousness. Other¬ 
wise it would be impossible to establish any difference 
between things. Then again, the transmission of 
impressions is an impossibility ; for then impressions 

1 That is, bereft of objects. It is objects that give con¬ 
sciousness a form. 

2 In which several things are comprehended together, as. 
a Ijlue and yellow surface. 

3 Lit. what is distinct from things other than itself. 

4 Which, being subjective, are unreal and therefore 
cannot be identical with consciousness. 
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could be transmitted from the mother to the child . 1 2 
Nor can it be said that this is determined by the rela¬ 
tion of independent cause and effect-; for impressions 
cannot at all be transmitted . 3 

Objection: Suppose it is said that the transmission 
is but origination in a succeeding consciousness. 

Reply: No ; for there is nothing to produce the 
impressions. If the states of consciousness themselves 
produce them, there would be an endless number of 
impressions . 4 5 

Objection: Let us assume that there is some 
peculiar power in (some of the) momentary states of 
consciousness . 3 

Reply: No ; for there is no evidence to prove 
this, and the assumption is cumbrous. This also 
refutes the view that consciousness abides only in 
momentary bodies ; 6 because it is cumbrous, and there 
is no evidence in support of the peculiar power (which 
is claimed). In seeds etc. also we need not assume 

1 That is, a foetus would recollect what its mother 
experienced. 

2 There is no recollection, because there is not this rela¬ 
tion between the two. 

a Because impressions are a kind of quality, and qualities 
are never the seat of any action. 

4 Since there are an infinite number of such momentary 
states of consciousness. 

5 So only those states of consciousness that have it will 
cause recollection, and not others. 

0 The view of the two realistic schools of Buddhism, viz. 

T aibJulsika and SciiityH'ntilici. Both believe in the existence 
of the objective universe ; but while the former maintains that 
it is perceived, the latter holds that it is inferred. 
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any kinetic activity, 1 since we can explain (the 
phenomena of sprouting) by the presence or absence 
of auxiliaries. 2 3 

Objection (by the Vedantist): Well then, since 
momentary consciousness involves cumbrousness, let 
us say that eternal consciousness alone is the soul ; for 
we have such Sruti texts as, 'This self, my dear, is 
indeed immutable’ ( Br.-Ar. Up. IV. v. 14), and 'Brah¬ 
man is Truth, Knowledge and Infinitude’ ( Tait . Up. 
II. i. i). 

Reply: No; for it has already n been shown that 
the soul cannot be possessed of objects, while there is 
no evidence to show that it is knowledge at all if it is 
bereft of objects, and we do not experience it as 
possessed of objects. 4 Hence it is proved that the 
eternal soul is different from consciousness etc. 
Moreover, the statement ' Truth, Knowledge,’ etc. 
refers to Brahman, but it is not applicable to the 
individual soul. 'Since these souls, on account of their 
(varying) knowledge or ignorance, happiness or 
misery, etc., are proved to be different from one 
another, they are all the more palpably different from 
God. 5 Otherwise separation between bondage and 

1 Kurvadrupatva : Seeds sown in the ground sprout, but 
those in the granary do not. So one may suppose that the 
former have some peculiar power, viz. the kinetic activity. 
The successive transmission of impressions from one moment¬ 
ary body to another may be assumed to be due to a similar 
power in each preceding body. This is refuted. 

2 Such as soil and water. 

3 On p. 69. last paragraph. 

4 When we perceive the soul, we do not perceive any 
objects connected with it. 

* 5 Who is one. 
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liberation would be impossible. Even the Vedic pas¬ 
sages that teach the oneness of the individual souls 
with God merely eulogise them by this mention of 
their oneness with Him—showing thereby that they 
only belong to Him. They also say that a man must 
strive for realisation just by thinking of himself as 
identical with God. Hence does the Sruti say, ‘ All 
(these) souls arc fixed (in the Self)’ ( Br.-Ar . Up. 
II. v. 15). 

It is also not a fact that the identity takes 
place on the cessation of ignorance in the state of 
liberation ; for difference, being eternal, cannot be 
destroyed. Supposing it was destroyed, there would 
still certainly remain two individual entities (God and 
the soul). It cannot be urged that the duality also 
would vanish. For according to you Brahman is with¬ 
out any attributes, and as such, although Truth does 
not abide in It, It is Truth. Similarly, although there 
is no duality 1 (in the state of liberation), it is quite 
easy to say that God and the soul constitute the two 
individual entities. If you say that the truth that is 
in Brahman, being the negation of untruth, is identical 
with its substratum, 2 we reply, why not say that 
duality also, being the negation of unity, is identical 
with the two individual entities? 3 For although each 
(of two things) is a single entity, yet everybody admits 

1 Duality (dvitva) according to the Vaisesika is generated 
by the notion of addition {apeksa-buddhi), and as all notions 
are absent in the state of liberation, the duality in question 
cannot remain. 

2 Brahman. 

3 Which are the substratum of the negation of unity. 
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that the two together are not one, just as we sav that 
earth and water together do not possess smell. As for 
the Vedic passages that teach oneness in the state of 
liberation, they only speak of similarity (of the soul 
with Brahman) on account of (its) being free from pain 
etc., as when a priest has accumulated great wealth, 
we say that he has become a prince. Hence it is that 
the Srutis say, ‘ Being free from taint, (the soul) 
attains absolute sameness (with Brahman)’ ( Mund 
Up. III. i. 3). 

God also is not Knowledge and Bliss, but the 
substratum of knowledge etc. In texts such as, 

' Brahman is ’ eternal ' Consciousness and Bliss ' 

( Br.-Ar. Up. III. ix. 28), the word 'consciousness’ only 
means the substratum of consciousness ; for we have 
to take account of texts such as, 'He who is omnis¬ 
cient and all-knowing n {Mund. Up. I. ii. 9, II. ii. 7). 
The word dnandam (bliss) also means ‘ possessed of 
bliss ’ ; for it has the suffix cic, denoting possession, 
coining as it does under the group beginning with the 
word arsasr Otherwise it would be masculine 
{unandah). Even the absence of pain can be figura¬ 
tively spoken of as bliss'*; for in the absence of pain 
one feels pleasure, just as one says, ' I feel happy,’ 
when a load etc. have been taken away from him. Or 
let there be bliss in God, but He is not bliss ; for the 
Sruti says, ' Not bliss.’ 

Objection: Why not take it in the sense of ' one 
who has no bliss 7 ? 

1 Knows things in a general way as also particularly. 

2 Pcinini V. ii. 127. Hence it is neuter. 

3 The logicians do not admit the existence of bliss in God. 
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Reply : No ; for the assumption would be far¬ 
fetched, 1 and it would clash with the context as well as 
with the use of the suffix ac, denoting possession. This 
is our view in brief. 

This 2 also refutes the following (Samkhya) view: 
Nature (Prakrti) is the agent, and the soul (Purusa) 
is unattached like the lotus leaf, but sentient. Since 
cause and effect arc identical, with the destruction of 
the effect the cause, as being another form of that, 
may also be destroyed ; hence the soul is not con¬ 
sidered to be a cause. Since the feeling of senti- 
cncy noticeable in the intellect ( buddlii ) cannot other¬ 
wise be explained, the existence of the soul is assumed. 
The intellect is a modification of Nature ; it is also 
•called cosmic intelligence ( mahat) and the internal organ 
(antah-karana). Through the existence or non-exist¬ 
ence of that the soul attains transmigration or libera¬ 
tion. It is Its modification, through the channel of 
the organs, as knowledge that is its connection with a 
jar etc. The feeling of agency in the soul and that 
of sentiency' in the intellect are due to a non-compre¬ 
hension of their difference. 3 In the judgment, * This 
should be done by me.’ the ‘me’ is the relation of the 
soul, (produced by) the image of the sentient soul 
owing to the transparency of the intellect. It is un- 
Teal, like the relation of the face to a mirror. ' This ' 
is the relation of the object ; it is a modification of 

1 Because the compound known as Nan-tatpurusa gives a 
•more direct meaning than Bahuvrthi, which by implication 
-refers to something other than what is denoted by its 
■component words. 

2 The conclusion that the soul is possessed of knowledge. 

3 The difference between the soul and the intellect. 
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the intellect through the channel of the organs, and is 
real, like the film (of mist) on a mirror on which* 
somebody has breathed. * Should be done ' represents 
the relation of activity. Thus the intellect has three 
parts. The unreal relation of the soul to konwledge, 
which is a modification of the intellect, corresponding 
to the relation of the face to the mist on the mirror, 
is called experience. Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, merit and demerit also belong, like knowledge, 
to the intellect ; for they are perceived as co-existing 
in the same substratum with effort. And the intellect 
is not sentient ; for it is subject to change. 

The reason is that like effort, merit and demerit, 
and pleasure and pain, 1 sentiency also is perceived to- 
abide in the same substratum, and there is no evidence 
that there is any other sentient principle besides the* 
agent (soul). If you say that the judgment, ‘ I who* 
am sentient am doing/ is an illusion in respect of 
the portion relating to sentiency, why don't you admit 
the same in respect of the portion relating to effort 
also? Otherwise, 2 if the intellect be eternal,, there will 
be no liberation, and if it be transitory, there will be 
no transmigration prior to its appearance. 

Objection: Since the intellect is the effect of 
insentient Nature, it is insentient ; for cause and effect 
are identical. 


1 All these things co-exist. A person feels that he does 
an act, acquires merit or demerit thereby, and is happy or 
miserable in consequence. Similarly he also feels that he is 
sentient. 

2 If the agent and the sentient principle be different. 
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Reply: No, for this 1 is unfounded.- Since there 
is no evidence to show that an agent is produced,* 1 , and 
since those who are free from attachment are not 
observed to have any birth, 1 3 * * * the agent must be with¬ 
out a beginning.'* And since a positive entity that has- 
no beginning cannot be destroyed, it it eternal. So 
why assume the existence of Nature and the rest? Nor 
can it be urged that it clashes with the text, ' Actions 
are always being done by the gunas* of Prakrti . 7 He 
whose mind is bewildered bv egotism thinks that he is 
the agent’ (Gita, III. 27). For the passage means: 

• By the gunas or qualities of Prakrti or the unseen, 
result (. adrsta ), that is, by desire etc., which are 
produced by the unseen result \* and ‘ I alone am the 


1 The sentienev of the intellect. 

2 That is to say, because the intellect is not an effect of 
Nature. 

3 One may argue: The intellect is produced, since it is 
an agent. This is refuted as above. 

•1 The reference is to Gautama’s Nydya-Siitras III. i. 24. 
The meaning of the clause is*. Since those alone who have- 
attachment are observed to be born. 

o \ new-born child shows a tendency to suck, which 
indicates that it has attachment. Attachment is due to the- 
knowledge that something is conducive to what is desirable. 
And since this knowledge is impossible in the present birth,. 
a previous birth is inferred. That again, by a parity of 
reasoning, implies a still earlier birth, and so on. Hence it is 
concluded that the agent is without a beginning. 

o Lit. attributes. In Sarhkhya, the three constituents of 
Nature — sat tv a (purity or balance), rajas (activity) and tamas 
(dullness or inertia). 

7 According to Sarhkhya, the insentient yet independent 
Nature. 
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agent/ 1 The Lord Himself has expressed the above 
purport later on by saying, ' Such being the case, he 
-who in this matter (of actions) sees the self alone 2 3 as 
the agent ' {Glia, XVIII. 16), etc/ This is our view 
m a nutshell. 

How the Soul is Apprehended : 
Varieties of Knowledge 

ii y? u 

49 (contd.). (The soul is) the substratum of 
merit and demerit. It is perceived on account of 
Its possessing special qualities. 

The substratum of merit and demerit'. The word 
"soul’ is to be supplied. (It is the substratum), because 
if the body be the substratum of these, then the results 
of actions done by a particular body cannot be 
experienced by another body. On account of its 
possessing special qualities : The perception of the soul 
is possible through the relation (inherence) of knowl¬ 
edge, pleasure, etc., which are perceptible special 
qualities (of a substance), and in no other way ; for we 
only have such perceptions as, ' I know/ ' I do/ 

1 The Naiyayikas interpret ‘Prakrti/ in these texts, as 
unseen merit and demerit. Cf. the concluding stanza of 
Nydya-kusumanjcdi of Udayana, Ch. I. 

2 Kevala : Sankara and other Vedantic commentators 
interpret this word as 'unattached/ 

3 The concluding part of the stanza is: 4 Owing to 

immature intellect—that foolish man does not see it properly.* 
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50. It is to be inferred from its voluntary 
movements etc., as a charioteer is from the 
motion of a chariot. It is the substratum of 
egoism, and is known only through the mind. 

It is to be inferred, etc. — The existence of this soul 
in another's body and the like is inferred from its 
voluntary movements etc. Pravrtti (inclination) here 
means voluntary movement ( cesta ). Since it has in a 
way been already stated that knowledge, desire, effort 
(prayatna), etc., do not abide in the body, and since 
voluntary movement is the outcome of effort, the soul, 
which is possessed of effort, is inferred from its 
voluntary movements. This is the idea. An illustra¬ 
tion is being given on this point: As a charioteer 
•etc. That is to say, although the motion of a chariot 
is not voluntary movement, yet the presence of a 
charioteer is inferred from it ; similarly the soul of 
another is inferred from actions of the nature of 
voluntary movement. Substratum of egoism : Egoism 
is the feeling of ' 1 / Its substratum or object is the 
soul, not the body etc. Known, etc. —Not an object 
of perception by any organ other than the mind, but 
the object of mental perception ; for not having colour 
etc., it is incapable of being perceived by any other 
organ . 

51. It is all-pervading and possesses 
knowledge and other qualities. Knowledge has 
two forms—experience and recollection. Experi¬ 
ence has four forms. 
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All-pervading : All-pervadingness is superlative 
vastness, which, although mentioned before, 1 is restated 
for clarification. Knowledge, etc .—The fourteen qual¬ 
ities, viz. knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, etc., 
already 2 mentioned, are meant. Incidentally, certain 
varieties of knowledge are being pointed out here 
itself. Knowledge has, etc. The twofoldness is being 
explained: Experience, etc. 


1 In verse 26. 

2 In verses 32-33. 
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ac*re? qfe'-i rrai^ II <*r \\ 

52. Perception, inference, comparison and 
that due to the (spoken) word. Perception is 
•considered to be of six kinds according as it is 
due to the nose etc. 

Perception, etc. The instruments of these four 
(kinds of knowledge) are to be understood as the four 
mentioned in the aphorism, ‘ Perception, inference, 
comparison and verbal testimony are the means/ 1 
Perception is knowledge produced by the organs. Al¬ 
though all knowledge whatsoever is produced by the 
organ called mind, yet the aphorism means that 
perception is that knowledge to which the organs as 
organs are the instalments. God’s perception 2 does 
not come within the purview of the definition ; for so 
it has been stated in the aphorism, ‘ Perception is that 
knowledge which is produced by the connection between 
organs and objects and is infallible. It is indescribable 
as well as definite.’ 3 Or perception is that knowledge, 
of which knowledge is not the instrument. Since 
inference is based on the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance, comparison on the knowledge of simi¬ 
larity, verbal comprehension on the knowledge of 


1 Gautama's Nyaya-Sutyas I. i. 3. 

2 Which is eternal, not produced. 

3 Nyaya-Sfitras I. i. 4. 
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words, and recollection on experience, the definition is 
not too wide so as to include them. This definition 
covers God's perception as well. Inference is that 
knowledge which is produced by consideration (para- 
mars a ). 1 Although the perception 2 etc. 3 4 of considera¬ 
tion are also based on consideration, yet inference 
should be taken as that knowledge only which is based 
on consideration, but of which a reason (hetu) is not 
the object. It cannot be urged that the definition does 
not include that form of inference in which an occasional 
reason' 1 occurs; for by inference is meant the possession 
of that generic attribute 5 concomitant with experience- 
hood which is present in the knowledge above referred 
to. 0 Or inference is knowledge based on the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance (of the reason with the thing 
to be inferred). Similarly comparison is knowledge 
based on that of similarity ; and verbal comprehension 
is knowledge based on that of words. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, we can take up any particular inference and say 
that being an inference consists in the possession of that 


1 Or synthetic judgment: the knowledge that a con¬ 
comitant ( vyapya ) of the tiling to be inferred ( sddhya) is 
present in the subject of the inference (pahsa : that in which 
the presence of something is to be inferred). It will be dealt 
with m verse 68. 

2 As in apperception (anuvyavasdya). 

3 Refers to recollection. 

4 In the inference, ‘ The smoky hill has fire, because it 
has light/ smoke, which is often a reason for inferring fire, 
is not known as a reason, but as the determinant of the 
subjecthcod. So the inference is excluded. 

3 Viz. the state of being an inference. 

c That is, knowledge which is based on consideration, but 
of which a reason is not the object. 
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generic attribute which abides in that particular 
inference, but not in perception. Similarly, taking up 
any particular perception and so forth, we can say 
that being a perception or the like consists in the- 
possession of that generic attribute which abides in 
that particular perception, or whatever it is, but not in 
ineference. 

Perception that is produced is being divided: It 
is due , etc. Perception has six forms, viz. that due to 
the nose, the tongue, the eye, the skin, the ear and the 
mind. It is not a deficiency that God’s perception is*, 
not divided here ; for in accordance with the above- 
mentioned aphorism, only perception that is produced 
is to be described. 

The Six Instruments of Perception 
and Their Objects 

cFTT TOCTOT, cP£tT itfsftsfg ^ 2 JH: II ^ II 

53. The object of the nose is smell, as also 
smellhood etc. Similarly the object of the tongue 
is taste (etc.); likewise that of the ear is sound 
(etc.). 

The object , etc. —'Object’ ( gocara) means what is 
cognised. Smellhood , etc .—The word 'etc/ denotes, 
fragrancehood etc. 1 Since smell is perceptible, the 
generic attribute abiding in it is also perceptible. But 
it must be understood that the nose has not the capa¬ 
city of perceiving the substratum of smell. 2 Similarly 

1 Refers to stenchhood. 

2 Objects possessing it. 
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etc —That is, together with tastehood etc. Likewise, 
etc. —Sound together with soundhood etc. Smell and 
taste must be understood as manifested. 

c^Rcl I 

II r ^y II 

54. The objects of the eye are manifested 
•colour, substances possessing it, separateness, 
number, disjunction, conjunction, distance, near¬ 
ness, oiliness, liquidity, together with dimension; 

fclT I 

J rv 

55. Actions and generic attributes that 
abide in visible things, as also such inherence. 
The eye perceives (objects) through the relation 
of light and manifested colour. 

Manifested colour : Summer heat etc. are not 
visible, since they do not possess manifested colour. 
Possessing it —i.e. possessing manifested colour. That 
abide, etc. —It is to be understood that separateness 
etc. must also abide in visible individuals (in order to 
be visible). 1 Such, i.e. abiding in visible individuals. 

But how do they at all come to be perceived by 
the eye? This is being explained: The eye perceives, 
etc. Manifested colour and the conjunction of light are 

1 That is, this clause is to be connected with all the items 
from separateness downwards. 
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the causes of ocular perception. It is to be noted that 
in the ocular perception of a substance, the above two 
are causes by the relation of inherence; in the percep¬ 
tion of colour or the like abiding in a substance, by the 
relation of inherence in their substratum; in the percep¬ 
tion of colourhood or the like which inheres in what 1 is 
inherent in a substance, by the relation of inherence in 
what in its turn inheres in their substratum. 

nterc: vtTsfq ^ ora: i 

c\ * 

qhr ; wnnfq n 11 
; crat mm i 

STT JT%: || <*s II 

56-57. The objects of the skin are sub¬ 
stances possessing manifested touch as also the 
latter — in fact, whatever is perceptible to the eye, 
except colour (etc.). Colour is a cause even 
in this (tactual) perception of substances. The 
contact of the skin ( tvac) with the mind is the 
cause of knowledge. The objects cognised by 
the mind are pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
knowledge and effort. 

The objects, etc.—The objects of the skin are sub¬ 
stances having manifested touch, as also the latter, i.e. 
manifested touch together with touchhood etc. What¬ 
ever, etc. — Whatever is perceptible to the eye, except 
colour and colourhood etc., is also perceptible to the 
skin. In other words, visible qualities like separateness 
and number which have been mentioned above, 1 ’ as 

1 That is, colour etc. 

2 In verse 54. 

8 
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also actions and generic attributes that abide in visible 
things, are likewise perceptible to the skin. Colour is 
a cause even in this perception of substances due to the 
skin. Thus, in the perception of substances through 
the external organs colour is a cause. 

The new school, however, holds that colour is not 
a cause in all perceptions of substances through the 
external organs, since there is no such evidence ; but 
by the method 1 of agreement (anvaya) and difference 
(vyatireka ), in ocular perceptions colour is a cause, in 
tactual perception touch (and so on). 

Objection: What is the cause in all perceptions 
through the external organs? 

Reply: Nothing in particular. Or the possession 
of special 2 qualities that are absent 3 in the soul, except 
sound,"* may be the cause. 

Objection: If colour is considered to be the cause, 
it will be simpler. 

Reply: Not so ; for then air cannot be perceived 
by the skin. 

Objection: This is a proposition we accept. 

Reply: In that case, for the sake of simplicity 
let manifested touch be the cause. And if this should 
render reflected light (prabhd) invisible, why don’t you 

1 Or the method of affirmation and negation, in which 
the presence or absence of something determines the presence 
or absence, respectively, of another thing. 

2 This word is added to exclude the perception of time 
etc. through the external organs. 

2 This clause is for excluding such a perception of the 

soul. 

i This is to exclude such a perception of ether. 
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take it also a welcome objection? Therefore, since 
the judgment, ‘I touch air’, is possible, like the judg¬ 
ment, T see reflected light/ the perception of air also 
is undoubtedly possible. Neither colour nor touch is a 
•cause in all perceptions of substances through the 
^external organs. The unity of air as also of reflected 
light is indeed perceptible. Sometimes duality etc. 1 
also. Sometimes, however, their number, dimension, 
etc. are not perceived on account of some defect. 2 

The contact, etc .—That is to say, the conjunction 
of the skin :t and mind is the cause of knowledge 
in general. What is the proof of it? Because when 
the mind, during deep sleep, leaves the skin and rests 
in the pericardium {puntat), A it produces no knowledge. 

Objection: But what kind of knowledge can there 
be during deep sleep? Is it experience or recollection? 
It cannot be the former ; for there are not the condi¬ 
tions 5 of experience. To explain: Since in ocular and 
other perceptions the conjunction of the mind and the 
■eye etc. is the cause, owing to their very absence there 
cannot be ocular or any other perception. Again, just 
because knowledge etc. arc absent, there cannot be any 
mental perception, and in the absence of knowledge 
there cannot be any perception of the soul either. 
Similarly, because the knowledge of the invariable con- 

1 Refers to dimension. 

2 E.g. the failure to distinguish two individuals of the 
same class, such as two jets of air. 

3 This, as the organ of touch, is considered to be a modi¬ 
fication of air and pervades the whole body. 

4 Which is supposed to be beyond the reach of air. 
Hence there is not the organ of touch. 

5 The totality of causes. 
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comitance (of the reason with the thing to be inferred) 
is absent, there cannot be any inference ; because of 
the absence of a notion of similarity there cannot be 
any comparison ; and owing to the absence of a knowl¬ 
edge of words there cannot be any verbal comprehen¬ 
sion. Thus, because of the absence of the conditions 
of experience, there cannot be any experience. Nor 
can it be recollection, for there is no stimulating agent. 1 

Reply: Not so ; for individual desire etc. pro¬ 
duced immediately before deep sleep can be perceived, 
and through them the soul also, since there is nothing 
to prove that the knowledge in question is beyond the 
senses, or that just before deep sleep only indeterminate 
knowledge arises invariably. If, however, the conjunc¬ 
tion of the skin and mind be considered to be the cause 
of all knowledge, then during palatal, ocular, or any 
other perception there would be tactual perception of 
a substance, since there is the conjunction of the object 
and skin, as also that of the skin and mind ; or owing 
to their obstructing one another there would be no 
perception at . all. Regarding this some maintain that 
since by the above reasoning the conjunction of the skin 
and mind is proved to be the cause of knowledge, it is 
inferred, on the evidence of experience., that the 
conditions of ocular or any other perception obstruct 
tactual and other perceptions. Others, however, say 

j Recollection is possible only if the impression (s«ws- 
kara) is stimulated; and as there is no knowledge of similarity 
etc., the impression cannot be roused from the subconscious 
region. For a list of the stimuli that rouse a subconscious 
memory-impression into a recollection, the reader is referred 
to Nyaya-Sutras III. ii. 41. 
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that in deference 1 * to deep sleep the conjunction of the 
derm ( carman ) and mind is inferred to be the cause of 
knowledge, and that since during ocular or any other 
perception there is no conjunction of the skin and mind, 
there is no tactual perception. a 

The objects cognised by the mind: Objects of 
perception through the mind (alone). Mali means 
knowledge, krti effort. Similarly pleasurehood, pain- 
hood, etc. are also objects of the mind. Likewise the 
soul is also an object cognised by the mind, but it is 
not mentioned here, as it has already been stated in the 
passage, 'Is known only through the mind' (verse 50). 

triTcj Hg: •, ^-trr 11 v 11 

58. The knowledge that is called indeterm¬ 
inate is considered to be beyond the senses. 
Medium dimension is a cause of the six kinds 
(of perception). The organs are considered to 
be the instruments. 

The knowledge, etc .—Immediately after the con¬ 
junction of the eye etc. it is impossible to have a 
knowledge like, ‘ It is a jar,’ about something qualified 3 
by jarhood etc., because the knowledge of the qualifica¬ 
tion ‘jarhood’ etc. is absent before it and with regard 
to a qualified knowledge the knowledge of the quali¬ 
fication is a cause. So at first there arises a knowledge 

1 To account for the absence of knowledge in deep sleep. 

3 Although there is the conjunction of the derm and mind. 

3 Specified, marked or distinguished. 

* Conjunction of the eye and the jar etc. 
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which does not comprehend the relation between a jar 
any jarhood. That is indeterminate knowledge. And- 
it is not perceptible. 1 To be explicit: The percep¬ 
tion of knowledge is never without a comprehension of 
the relation (between the object and its qualification); 
for (regarding it) we have the experience, ‘ I know the* 
jar.' Here knowledge is presented in the soul as a 
feature (prakdra ), as is the jar in'respect of the knowl¬ 
edge, and jarhood in respect of the jar. The feature* 
itself is designated as a qualification (visesana). That 
which specifics a qualification- is called the determinant 
(avacchedaka) of the qualificationhood. The knowl¬ 
edge 1 3 which is cognisant of this determinant of the* 
qualificationhood as a feature is the cause of the knowl¬ 
edge that a qualified thing is related (to another). 
In indeterminate knowledge jarhood etc. are not 
cognised as features; hence it is not possible for the* 
relation of a jar or the like, which is qualified by jar¬ 
hood etc., to be cognised in knowledge. Nor can there* 
be qualified knowledge of a jar or the like, in which 
jarhood etc. are not (cognised as) features; for it is 
the rule that the knowledge of all categories other than 
the generic attribute 4 and the unanalysable charac¬ 
teristic (akhandopadhi) must have some attribute as 
its feature. 

1 To the mind. 

2 As jarhood does a jar. 

3 E.g. the knowledge of a jar which is possessed of 
jarhood. 

4 A generic attribute is perceived by itself ; for if it were- 
perceived through some other attribute abiding in it, it would 
lead to a regressus in infinitum. So with the unanalysable* 
characteristic, e.g. etherhood. 
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Modes of Perception in Different Cases 

Medium dimension , etc. —In the perception of 
substances medium dimension is a cause by the rela¬ 
tion of inherence. In the perception of qualities, 
substances medium dimension is a cause by the rela- 
stances, it is a cause by the relation of their inherence 
in its substratum. In the perception of quality hood, 
actionhood, etc., which inhere in what is inherent in 
substances, by the relation of their inherence in what 
in its turn inheres in its substratum. 1 

The organs, etc. —Here also the words 'of the six 
kinds’ are understood. 2 Organhood is not a generic 
attribute because it would make a cross-division 3 with 
earthhood etc.; but it is being the substratum of that 
conjunction of the mind which is the cause of knowl¬ 
edge, without being the substratum of any manifested 
special quality 4 5 other than sound. The last portion 

_ 'without being’ etc.—is inserted in order to exclude 

the souP etc. Since the manifested special quality 
sound is present in the ear, the epithet ' other than 
sound ’ is added (to include it). Special qualities like 
colour are also present in the eye etc.; hence the word 
4 manifested.’ Manifestedness is not a generic attri- 

1 And so on. See commentary on verse 55. 

2 That is to say, the organs are the instruments of the 
six kinds of perception. 

3 Cf. footnote 4 to the commentary on verse S. 

4 Such as pleasure. 

5 The soul is the substratum of pleasure etc. So it is 
excluded from the scope of the definition by the words ‘with¬ 
out being’ etc. The ‘etc.’ refers to derm (see last part of the 
commentary on verse 57). 
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bute, since it would make a cross-division with white- 
colourhood etc. It cannot be urged that manifestedness 
is indeed various, being the concomitant of white- 
colourhood and so on ; for then as manifested colour 
etc. it cannot be the cause of ocular and other percep¬ 
tions. 1 But the non-manifestedness that is the con¬ 
comitant of white-colourhood and so on is indeed 
various, 2 and manifestedness is the aggregate of the 
negations of that, 3 and it is also present in conjunction 
etc. According to this definition, manifested qualities 
like conjunction are also present in the eye etc.; hence 
the epithet ' special/ The first portion of the sentence 
(‘ Being the substratum/ etc.) is for excluding time 
etc. 4 Since according to the old school the conjunction 
of the parts of organs with the objects is also a cause 
of perception, the word 'mind' is put to exclude the 
parts 5 of organs; and since according to the new school 
the conjunction of the eye is a cause of the perception 
of the non-existence of colour in time etc., because it 

1 If die manifestedness that is the concomitant of white- 
colourhood be the determinant of the causality of ocular 
perception, then it cannot apply to the manifestedness that 
is the concomitant of blue-colourhood, for instance. If, on 
the other hand, the aggregate of the different forms of 
manifestedness which are the concomitants of white-colour¬ 
hood, black-colourhood, etc., be the cause, then, since such 
an aggregate cannot exist anywhere, it can never be the 
determinant of the causality in question. 

2 Because white-colourhood, blue-colourhood, etc. have 
each a non-manifestedness as its concomitant attribute. 

3 As such, it can be presented as a common characteristic 
and serve as the determinant of the causality. 

4 Refers to space, for instance. 

« Odienvise they too would be organs. 
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produces connection, the word ' mind ' is put also to 
exclude time etc., which are the substratum of this 
conjunction. The clause, 'which is the cause of knowl¬ 
edge/ is also for excluding time etc. The instruments : 
An instrument is an extraordinary cause. The extra- 
•ordinariness lies in its having an operation ( vydpara ). 

cmqp;:, gtsfa Tflna: I 

II I! 

3^ ; cTOI I 

tRTfa CTT^cTHi ; <ETfRRa: II i° II 

59-60. The operation is the connection 
between the organ and the object. It is of six 
kinds. The perception of substances arises from 
conjunction (of the organ and object); that of 
things inherent in substances from inherence 
in what is conjoined (with the organ); that of 
things inherent in those from inherence in what 
in its turn inheres in things conjoined (with the 
organ); that of sound from inherence (in the 
hollow of the ear). 

cTgxffaT g a?: 1 

sfc^sd enraprer foftanrenrr Ml 11 

61. The perception of things that abide in 
sound arises from inherence in what in its turn 
inheres (in the ear). The perception of inher¬ 
ence is due to the relation of attributiveness 
i (visesanatd). 
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62. Similarly the perception of non-exist¬ 
ence in its various forms is also due to the rela¬ 
tion of attributiveness. It occurs where one* 
would urge, ‘ If it were, it would be perceived.’ 

The operation, etc. —' Operation here means 
connection ( sannikarsa). 1 The six kinds of connection 
are being pointed out through examples: The percep¬ 
tion of substances, etc. The perception of substances 
is due to the conjunction of the organ (with them); the 
perception of things 2 inherent in substances is due to- 
the inherence in what 3 is conjoined with the organ. 
Similarly with the rest. Strictly speaking, the cause of 
the ocular perception of substances is a conjunction of 
the eye ; the cause of the ocular perception of things 
inherent in substances is inherence in what is conjoined 
with the eye ; the cause of the ocular perception- 
of things 4 inherent in what 5 inheres in substances, is 
inherence in what in its turn inheres in things con¬ 
joined with the eye. Similarly in other cases also there 

1 Vydpdra (translated here as 'operation’) is defined as 
that which is the effect of something, but helps to produce 
the thing that is caused by that something. Obviously, there¬ 
fore, it is transitory, and as such it cannot apply to the 
perception of sound ; for this takes place by the relation of 
inherence, which is eternal. Hence the word, though used 
in the Kdrikd for metrical exigencies, is explained differently,, 
as connection. So also in verses 63 and 65. 

2 Viz. qualities, actions, etc. 

Viz. substances. 

4 Viz. aualityhood, actionhood, etc. 

5 Viz. qualities, actions, etc. 
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cxists a purely individual causal relation. But why is 
the blue-colourhood of the blue colour that is in an 
atom of earth as well as the eartlihood of an atom of 
earth not visible, although there also the relation of 
manifested colour and of medium dimension exists 
indirectly? To be explicit: The generic attribute- 
blue-colourhood that is in blue colour is but one, and 
exists in the blue colour of a jar as well as in that of 
an atom. Hence the relation of medium dimension 
exists (in blue-colourhood) through the medium of the- 
blue colour of a jar, while the relation of manifested 
colour exists (in the atom) only through the medium of 
both (atom and jar). Similarly the relation of medium- 
dimension is to be understood to exist in earthhood (of 
an atom of earth') through the medium of a jar etc. 
Likewise existence in air and in its touch etc. should 
be visible. Therefore we must say that the cause of 
the ocular perception of things inhering in substances is 
inherence in what has that conjunction of the eye- 
which is co-existent with manifested colour and medium 
dimension : and the cause of the ocular perception of 
things inherent in what inheres in substances is in¬ 
herence in what 1 in its turn inheres in things 2 having 
such a conjunction of the eye. Thus the blue-colour¬ 
hood etc. of the blue and other colours of an atom are 
not perceived, because the conjunction of the eye with 
an atom is not co-existent with medium dimension. 
Similarly there is no ocular perception of existence etc. 
in air and the like, because there the conjunction of 
the eye is not co-existent with colour. Likewise, where- 
a jar has the conjunction of light at its back, but the- 


3 That is, colour. 


2 That is, substances. 
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conjunction of the eye is at its front, there is no percep¬ 
tion of the jar ; hence the conjunction of the eye must 
be qualified by the epithet 'co-existent with the con¬ 
junction of light/ 

Similarly the cause of the tactual perception of 
substances is the conjunction of the skin ; that of the 
tactual perception of what is inherent in substances is 
Inherence in what is conjoined with the skin; the cause 
of the tactual perception of things inhering in what in 
Its turn inheres in substances, is inherence in what 
again inheres in things conjoined with the skin. Here 
also, as before, the qualifying epithet * co-existent with 
medium dimension and manifested touch ' is under¬ 
stood. Similarly the cause of the perception of smell 
is inherence in what is conjoined with the nose ; and 
that of the nasal perception of things inhering in smell 
is inherence in what in its turn inheres in things con¬ 
joined with the nose. Likewise the cause of the 
perception of taste is inherence in what is conjoined 
with the tongue; that of the palatal perception of things 
inhering in taste is inherence in what in its turn inheres 
In things conjoined with the tongue. The cause of the 
perception of sound is inherence (in the ether) circum¬ 
scribed by the ear ; that of the auricular perception of 
what inheres in sound is inherence in what in its turn 
inheres in (the ether) circumscribed by the ear. Here 
in eveiy case the perception is to be understood as 
normal (or relative). Supernormal perception, which 
will be dealt with (in the next verse), takes place even 
without the conjunction of the organ, etc. Similarly 
the cause of the perception of the soul is the conjunc¬ 
tion of the mind ; that of the mental perception of 
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what 1 inheres in the soul is inherence in what is con¬ 
joined with the mind ; the cause of the mental percep¬ 
tion of things 2 inhering in what is inherent in the soul, 
is inherence in what in its turn inheres in things 
conjoined with the mind. 

The cause of the perception of non-existence as 
well as of inherence is the attributiveness ( viiesanatay 
of what is related to the organ. According to the 
Vaisesika system, however, inherence is not per¬ 
ceptible .' 1 Here, although attributiveness is of different 
kinds —e.g. the non-existence of a jar etc. in the ground 
and the like is perceived as the attributiveness of what 
is conjoined (with the eye); the non-existence of colour 
etc. in number and so forth, as the attributiveness of 
things inhering in what 5 is conjoined (with the eye) ; 
that of sound, as simply the attributiveness of (the 
ether) circumscribed by the ear ; that of B-hood in A® 
and the like, as the attributiveness of what inheres in 
(the ether) circumscribed by the ear ; similarly the non¬ 
existence of C-hood etc. in the non-existence specified 
by A-hood and so on, as the attributiveness of what 
in its turn is the attributiveness of (the ether) circum- 

3 Viz. knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc. 

2 Viz. knowledgehood, pleasurehood, etc. 

3 For example, when we perceive the non-existence of a 
jar on the ground, as expressed in the sentence, 4 The ground 
has the non-existence of a jar/ the ground is connected with 
the eye, and the non-existence abides in the ground as on 
attributive. 

4 Because the perception of the relation depends on the 
simultaneous perception of all the individual substratums— 
past, present and future —of that relation, which is impossible. 

5 E.g. a number of jars. 

6 A, B, etc. are to be taken as articulate sounds. 
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scribed by the ear ; likewise the non-existence of a 
cloth etc. in that of a jar and the like, as the attri- 
butiveness of things that are the attributiveness of 
what is conjoined with the eye ; and so with the rest— 
vet as attributiveness it is to be regarded as one. 
Otherwise the tradition of the old school that relation is 
of six kinds, would be contradicted. 

If it were, it would be perceived : The cause of this 
perception of non-existence is a non-perception that is 
possessed of capacity. For instance, when we have 
the (wrong) notion that a jar is on the ground, and 
so on, the non-existence of the jar and so forth cannot 
be perceived. Therefore the cause of the perception of 
non-existence is the non-perception of its counter¬ 
positive . 1 In this , 2 capacity is also a necessary condi¬ 
tion. It is that (sort of non-perception) whose counter- 
positive has to be assumed on the assumption of the 
existence of the counterpositive of the non-existence. 
It means: That (kind of non-perception) whose 
counterpositive, viz. perception, has to be assumed if 
we assume the existence of the counterpositive, viz. a 
jar etc., is the cause of the perception of non-existence. 
To explain: Where the conjunction of light and other 
conditions exist, we can assume that if there had been 
a jar, it would have been perceived ; here the non¬ 
existence of the jar etc. is perceived. But in darkness 
the above assumption cannot be made ; hence there is 
no ocular perception of the non-existence of the jar etc. 
in darkness. Tactual perception, however, can indeed 
take place ; for even without the conjunction of light, 

1 That whose non-existence or absence is being perceived, 
•e.g. a jar. 

2 Non-perception of the counterpositive (the jar). 
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tactual perception can be assumed. Things like weight 
.are' incapable of being perceived ; so their non-existence 
also is not perceptible, because there the perception of 
weight and the like is impossible to assume. The non¬ 
existence of manifested colour in air, of perfume in 
stone, of bitter taste in molasses, of coldness in fire, of 
sound in the ear, of pleasure in the soul, and so on, 
is perceived through the respective organs, since it is 
possible to assume those perceptions. In the percep¬ 
tion of the non-existence of relationship 1 the counter- 
positive must be perceptible ; in the perception of 
mutual non-existence the substratum must be per¬ 
ceptible. Hence the difference from ghouls etc. that 
exists in a pillar and so forth is also indeed perceived 
by the eye. 

Supernormal Perception 

STuqrcferfosr: qfotffaci: I 

l| Zl. II 

63. Supernormal operation (connection) is 
said to be of three kinds: That based on a 
common feature, that based on knowledge and 
that due to yoga (concentration). 

Thus perception is of two kinds according as it is 
normal or supernormal. Of these, the six kinds of 
connection pertaining to normal perception have been 
described ; now supernormal connection is being dealt 
with: Supernormal operation, etc. 'Operation' 

(vyapdra ) here means connection . 2 Based on a 
common feature —lit. of which a common feature is a 

1 See verse 12 . 

2 Between the organ and the object. 
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characteristic. Now if the word ‘ characteristic ' is 
used in the sense of identity, then we get the meaning: 
a connection (pratyusatti) identical with the common, 
feature itself. And that common feature should be 
understood as a feature ( prahdra ) in the knowledge 
relating to the substantive which is connected with the 
organ. For instance, where smoke or the like is con¬ 
nected with the organ, and the knowledge that it is 
smoke has arisen, with smoke as its substantive, in 
that knowledge smokehood is a feature. And through 
that smokehood as the connection, there arises the 
knowledge ‘ cases of smoke ' comprising all smoke. 
Here if we simply say that (the common feature is) a 
feature in what is connected with the organ, then after 
one has mistaken a mass of dust as smoke, one cannot 
have a knowledge of all smoke, since there is no connec¬ 
tion of the organ with smokehood. According to my 
view, however, it is the mass of dust that is connected 
with the organ, and there is the knowledge that it 
is smoke, which has the dust as its substantive ; smoke¬ 
hood .which is a feature in that knowledge is the connec¬ 
tion. The connection with the organ must be taken as 
normal ( Ictukika ). 1 This 2 is with regard to external 
organs. Regarding mental (supernormal) perception, 
however, the common feature which is a feature in the 
knowledge is the connection. 

1 Otherwise there will be a series of sensuous cognitions 
of all cases of smoke on the basis of smokehood previouslv 
cognised. For the same reason the connection must also be 
actual. 

2 That is, the common feature being a feature in the 
knowledge relating to the object which is connected with the 
organ. 
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64. The knowledge of the common feature 
is considered to be the connection (in the super¬ 
normal perception) of the substratums. The sum 
total of causes of the perception of that common 
feature by the corresponding organ is to be 
present as the necessary condition (of super¬ 
normal perception through the common feature). 

It should be borne in mind that samdnya literally 
means a feature of things that are similar. This is 
sometimes eternal, as for instance smokehood, and 
sometimes transitory, as a jar etc. Where a jar has 
been known to be on the ground through conjunction, 
or in its two halves through inherence, and just after 
that there arises the knowledge of all grounds or all 
halves having that jar, there we must understand 
the latter . 1 But the common feature is the connection 
(in the supernormal perception) of the substratums 
through that particular relation 2 by which it is known. 
Thus where, after the jar has been destroyed, one 
recollects the substratum having that jar, there would 
be no knowledge of all such substratums of the jar 
through the connection based on a common feature, 
because the common feature (the jar) is absent at the 
time. Further, where one has got the knowledge ' a 
jar/ the object of which is connected with the organ, 
why does not such knowledge arise on the next day, 

1 That the known transitory common feature is the 
connection. 

2 In the case of the jar standing on the ground, it is 
conjunction, and in the case of smokehood, it is inherence. 


9 
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when, although there is no connection with the organ, 
there is the common feature (jarhood) which is a fea¬ 
ture ( prakara ) in such knowledge? Therefore it is the 
knowledge of the common feature which is the connec¬ 
tion, and not the common feature itself. This is being 
stated: The knowledge, etc. Asatii is the same as 

pratydsatti (connection). So in the word samanya- 
laksana, laksana means an object (of knowledge). 
Hence we get the meaning: The knowledge of the 
common feature is the connection. 

It may be urged that where , 1 even without the 
conjunction of the eye etc. there is the knowledge of 
the common feature, there might be ocular or any other 
perception of all jars and so forth. To preclude this 
the text says: The sum total, etc. It means: When 
we want to have perception through an external organ 
by means of (the connection of) a common feature, 
there must be present the sum total of causes of the 
perception of that common feature by the correspond¬ 
ing organ, in some object possessing that feature. The 
sum total in question is the conjunction of the eye, that 
of light, and so on. Hence there is no such perception 
by the eye etc. in darkness, for instance. 

fijqqf rT^q-q- | 

?Ttirat %f^T- sfcft II ^ || 

65. The connection based on knowledge is 
with regard to that alone which is the object of 
cognition. (Supernormal connection) due to 
yoga (concentration) is stated to be of two kinds 
according to the division (of yogins) into those 


1 As in inference etc. 
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who have attained concentration and those who 
are striving for it. 

It may be urged that.if the connection based on 
knowledge be a form of knowledge, and that based on 
a common feature be also a form of knowledge, then 
there would be no distinction between the two. Hence 
the text sa}'s: The connection, etc. The connection 
based on a common feature produces the knowledge 
of its substratum, whereas that based on knowledge is 
the connection of the thing itself that we know. The 
idea is this: In perception, knowledge is not possible 
without connection . 1 So how can there be knowledge 
of all smoke as smoke and of all fire as fire, without 
the help of the connection based on a common feature ? 
For this purpose the connection based on a common 
feature is admitted. It cannot be urged: What harm 
is there if all fire and all smoke are not perceived? 
For since the relation of fire to the smoke that is being 
perceived is already known, and no other smoke is 
known (at the time), the doubt whether smoke is the 
concomitant of fire or not is inexplicable. According to 
my view, however, since all smoke is (supernormally) 
known by the connection based on a common feature, 
there can be a doubt whether smoke relating to some 
other time or place is the concomitant of fire. It cannot 
be urged that if the connection based on a common 
feature be admitted, all objects of knowledge as such 
objects would be known, and therefore one would be 
omniscient ; for even if all objects of knowledge as 
such be known, they would not be known in detail, 
and hence one would not be omniscient. Besides, if 

1 Between the organ and the object. 
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the connection based on knowledge is not admitted, 
how can there be the knowledge of fragrance when 
one has the (ocular) perception, ' The sandalwood 
is fragrant / 1 Although there may be the knowledge of 
fragrance through the connection based on a common 
feature, yet the knowledge of fragrancehood arises 
through the connection based on knowledge. Thus, 
where a mass of dust is known as smoke, the knowledge 
of the mass of dust (as smoke) in apperception arises 
through the connection based on knowledge. 

[Supernormal connection) due to yoga, etc. — That 
is to say, a particular virtue arising from the practice 
of yoga, of which the Vedas, the Puranas, etc. speak 
According to, etc. —Since the yogms belong to two 
classes according as they have attained concentration or 
are striving for it, the resulting virtue also is of two 
kinds. This is the idea. 

66. A yogin who has attained concentra¬ 
tion always has knowledge (of everything), 
while the other type is aided by meditation. 

A yogin, etc .—The yogin who has attained con¬ 
centration can always, through his mind supported by 
the virtue arising from concentration, have knowledge 
of everything (in the universe) including ether, atoms, 
etc. One of the second class, however, needs the help 
of particular .meditations. 

i A man who already knows that sandalwood is fragrant, 
perceives immediately on seeing a piece of it that it is fragrant. 
Here his previous knowledge is the connection that enables 
him to do so. But since the eye is not connected with the 
fragrance, he perceives it only by the connection based on 
knowledge. This is also the case with all illusions. 
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66 (contd.)-67. In inference consideration is 
the operation, and the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance is the instrument. The sign 
(reason) that is being known is not the instru¬ 
ment; for then there would be no inference from 
a sign that is yet to be and so on. 

Inference is being explained: In inference, etc. 
In inference the knowledge of invariable concomitance 
is the instrument. Consideration is the operation. 
To explain: A man who has noticed in a kitchen etc. 
that smoke is a concomitant (vydpya) of fire, happens 
to see afterwards, on a hill or the like, a trail of smoke 
connected with the surface. Then he recalls the in¬ 
variable concomitance that smoke is a concomitant of 
fire. Next he has the knowledge that the hill is 
possessed of smoke which is a concomitant of fire. 
This is what is called consideration (■pardmaHa ). After 
this there arises the inference that the hill has fire. 
Here the old school says that the sign {lingo.) actually 
being known 1 as a concomitant is the instrument (of 
inference). This is being criticised: The sign, etc. The 


1 That is, it must be present at the time of inference. 
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reason why the sign is not to be taken as the Instru¬ 
ment of inference is being stated: For then, etc. If 
the sign be the instrument of inference, then from a 
sign that is yet to come or has been destroyed, there 
would be no inference ; for the sign, which is the 
instrument of inference, is then absent. 


Consideration 

q^lfoc^TEfi: 'KN73I I 

68. The knowledge that the concomitant 
(vyapya) exists in the subject ( paksa ) is called 
consideration ( paramarsa ). 

The knowledge, etc .—The knowledge that appre¬ 
hends the relation of what is possessed of concomitance 
to the subject is the cause of inference. It is either the 
knowledge that the concomitant is in the subject, or the 
knowledge that the subject has the concomitant. The 
inference from the former knowledge takes the form 
that the thing to be inferred is in the subject, and that 
from the latter knowledge has the form that the subject 
has the thing to be inferred. Others say that from both 
kinds of consideration the inference takes the form that 
the subject has the concomitant. 

Objection (by the Mimamsaka): Where even 
without the knowledge that the hill has smoke which 
is a concomitant of fire, there is the perception that 
the lull has smoke, and then there is the recollection 
that smoke is a concomitant of fire, there we notice that 
inference takes place from two distinct judgments. 
Hence the knowledge that apprehends the relation of 
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what 1 * is possessed of the invariable concomitance - is 
not always the cause of inference, but the cause must 
necessarily be the knowledge of (the reason) being an 
attribute of (i.e. abiding in) the subject 3 4 —a knowledge 
in which the determinant 1 of the concomitanthood 
(vydpyaidvaccheclaka) is a feature ( prakara ); 5 so the 
assumption of a qualified notion here is cumbrous. 

Reply: Not so ; for even in the absence of any 
knowledge 6 of the determinant of the concomitanthood, 
inference takes place from the knowledge that the 
subject has a concomitant 7 of fire ; hence, and also for 
the sake of simplicity, the cause should be the knowl¬ 
edge that the concomitant is an . attribute of (abides in) 
the subject—a knowledge in which the invariable 
concomitance is a feature. Further, inference would 
take place from the knowledge that the hill has 
smoke ; for there also is the knowledge that the reason 
is an attribute of the subject—a knowledge in which 
the determinant of the concomitanthood, viz. smoke- 
hood, is a feature. It cannot be urged that the cause 

1 E.g. smoke. 

a Of fire. 

3 The hill. 

4 Smokehood. 

5 In simpler language, the cause must be the knowledge 
that the reason (smoke), exclusively in its character as a con¬ 
comitant, is present in the subject. It should be noted that 
the ‘feature’ of knowledge always has reference to the quali¬ 
fying attribute of the object of that knowledge. 

6 As when one has a doubt as to whether a thing is light 
or smoke. 

7 Which is not specifically mentioned, the proposition 
taking the form, ‘ The hill has fire, because it has a con¬ 
comitant of fire.' 
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should be the knowledge that the reason is an attribute 
of the subject—a knowledge in which the determinant 
of the concomitanthood, actually being perceived, is a 
feature ; for then inference would take place if Caitra 
was aware of the invariable concomitance, and Maitra 
had the knowledge that the reason was present in the 
subject. Jf it be urged that the knowledge on the part 
of a particular person that the reason is an attribute of 
the subject—a knowledge in which the determinant of 
the concomitanthood, actually being perceived as such 
by him, is the cause of the inference made by him, 
then there will be an endless number 1 of causes and 
effects. In my explanation, however, the knowledge 
that the reason is an attribute of the subject_a knowl¬ 

edge which arises by the relation of inherence, and in 
which the invariable concomitance is a feature, causes 
the inference by the relation of inherence ; hence there 
are not an endless number of causes and effects. But 
if (as you say) the knowledge in which the invariable 
concomitance is a feature, and the knowledge that the 
reason is an attribute of the subject, be independent 
causes, then there would be two pairs of causes and 
effects ; and inference might take place from the knowl¬ 
edge that smoke is a concomitant of fire, and the hill 
has light. Thus, even where there are two judgments, 
we must assume that they constitute a qualified notion; 
for an explanation, though cumbrous, is allowable when 
it leads to a result . 2 


1 Because there are an infinite number of persons to make 
the inference, and the inference as well as its cause, the consi¬ 
deration, will be different each time. 

2 Viz. the apprehension of the causal relation. 
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Invariable Concomitance 

^Tgcf: II i'- II 

68 (contd.). Invariable concomitance is de¬ 
scribed as the absence of relation (of the reason) 
to anything other than what has the thing to be 
inferred. 

A concomitant is the substratum ( airava) of in¬ 
variable concomitance. Now it may be asked, what is 
invariable concomitance? This is being answered: 
Invariable concomitance. etc. In a proposition like, 
"(The hill) has fire, because it has smoke/ fire is the 
thing to be inferred : a kitchen etc. are objects having 
the thing to be inferred ; a lake etc. are objects other 
than those ; and smoke is absent in them. Hence the 
definition is applicable. 

In a (fallacious) proposition like, '(The hill) has 
smoke, because it has fire/ fire is present in objects 
other than what has the thing to be inferred, viz. in a 
heated lump of iron etc. Hence the definition is not 
too wide so as to include these. Here objects that have 
the thing to be inferred should be understood to have 
it through the same relation that the thing to be inferred 
bears (to the subject). Otherwise, the parts of fire are 
possessed of fire by the relation of inherence ; a kitchen 
etc. are things other than those parts ; and since smoke 
is present there, the definition would be too narrow to 
apply to this case. The expression ‘ things other than 
what has the thing to be inferred ’ should be under¬ 
stood to mean f things possessed of difference , 1 or 

1 That is, a broad distinction of the form, Tt has not the 
thing to be inferred (sddhycivan nci).’ 
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mutual non-existence, the counterpositiveness 1 of which 
is characterised 2 by the possession of just the thing to 
be inferred/ Hence, although smoke may be present 
in a hill, for instance, which is other than any particular 
object having fire, such as the kitchen, there is no 
harm . 3 The absence of the reason in objects other 
than those having the thing to be inferred is to be 
understood in respect of the relation that the reason 
bears (to the subject). Hence, although smoke is 
present by the relation of inherence in its parts, which 
are objects other than those having the thing to be 
inferred, there is no harm . 4 The absence (of the 
reason) in objects other than those having the thing 
to be inferred means a non-existence, the counter¬ 
positiveness of which is characterised simply by the 
state of being a presence in objects other than those 
having the thing to be inferred . 5 Hence in the 
(fallacious) inference, ' It has smoke, because it has 
fire/ although (fire) is not present in a lake etc., which 
are objects other than those having the thing to be 
Inferred, the definition is not too wide so as to include 


1 An attribute of the counterpositive, viz. what has the 
thing to be inferred ( sadhyavat ). 

2 Having the thing to be inferred as such, neither more 
nor less. Otherwise the definition would be futile.* 

3 That is, the definition is saved from being one that is 
nowhere applicable. 

4 Because smoke is not present there by the relation of 
conjunction. 

5 As before, a general non-existence of the form, ‘It is 
not presence in objects other than those having the thing to 
be inferred/ is meant. 
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this . 1 Here, although with regard to a proposition 
like, ' It is a substance, because it has existence 2 
possessed of difference from that of qualities and 
actions/ there is not absence (of the reason 3 ) in objects, 
other than those 4 having the thing 5 to be inferred, viz. 
qualities etc ., 6 because qualified existence and pure 
existence are one, }^et 7 the definition means that there 
is absence (of the reason there) in respect of the deter¬ 
minant of the reasonhood. In other words, the deter¬ 
minant of the reasonhood is not the determinant of the 
presence 8 as aforesaid. 

amen I 

ii ^ n 

1 Apparently the definition applies here too, but it does- 
not. The absence of lire in this case is not in objects in 
general, but in particular objects such as a lake. Although 
fire is absent in these, it is present in a red-hot iron ball, for 
instance, which is without smoke. Hence the invariable 
concomitance is vitiated. 

2 Existence abides in substances, qualities and actions. 
So existence qualified as above abides in substances alone. 
The inference, therefore, is valid, and the definition ought to* 
apply there, which it does not seem to. Hence it is too 
narrow. This is the objection. 

3 Existence qualified as above. 

4 That is, substances. 

5 Substancehood. 

G Since existence abides in qualities and actions (as well 
as in substances). 

7 Although existence abides in them as existence, yet as- 
qualification plus existence it does not. Hence the definition: 
is all right. 

8 That is, presence in objects other than those having the 
thing to be inferred. 
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69. Or the co-existence of the reason with 
the thing to be inferred which must not be the 
counterpositive of any non-existence that may 
abide in things having the reason, is called 
invariable concomitance. 

It may be urged: When the thing to be inferred 
is exclusively affirmative (universally present), e. g. 
knowability, there are no such things as objects other 
than those having the thing to be inferred. Hence the 
definition fails to apply there. Moreover, in proposi¬ 
tions like, ' It has existence, because it has a generic 
attribute/ the reason is never known to exist in objects 
other than those having the thing to be inferred, viz. 
a generic attribute etc., by the relation that determines 
the reasonhood, viz. inherence ; hence the definition 
falls short of application. Therefore the text says: Or 
the co-existence, etc. The co-existence (lit. the state 
of having the same substratum) of the reason with the 
thing to be inferred which 1 must not be the counter- 

1 That is, which must be inclusive ( vydpaka) of the reason. 
If the thing to be inferred includes the reason, no substratum 
of the latter will be without the former. This definition 
removes the two defects mentioned above. To illustrate: 
In the proposition, * It is namable, because it is knowable/ 
the reason, viz. knowability, is co-existent with the thing to 
be inferred, viz. namability—since anything, e.g. a jar, is 
both namable and knowable—and namability includes know- 
ability, since it is not absent in anything that has knowability. 
Again, in the proposition, ' It has existence, because it has 
a generic attribute/ the thing to be inferred, existence, is 
not absent in anything that has the reason, a generic attri¬ 
bute, i.e. in substances, qualities and actions. Hence the 
thing to be inferred is not the counterpositive of the reason, 
i.e. it is inclusive of the reason. At the same time a 
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positive of any non-existence (lit. absence) that may 
abide in things having the reason, that is, of any non¬ 
existence that may be in the substratum of the reason, 
is called invariable concomitance. Here, although in a 
proposition like, ‘ (The hill or the like) has fire, because 
it has smoke,' particular fires and so on (belonging to 
other places) are the counterpositive of the non-existence 
abiding in the substratum of the reason, e.g. the hill, 
and hence the definition is too narrow 1 —it cannot be 
urged that the invariable concomitance must be of 
(particular) smoke and fire having the same sub¬ 
stratum, since even such (co-existent) fire and so on, 
taken in combination with something else , 2 is non¬ 
existent (in that substratum), as we have the notion 
that although one is there, both are not present—and in 
a proposition like , 3 ' It has quality, because it has 

generic attribute is present in everything that possess exist¬ 
ence by the relation of inherence, such as substances. lienee 
they are co-existent. 

1 In the example cited, all fire as fire is the thing to be 
inferred, and all smoke as smoke is the reason. Hence, if the 
thing to be inferred be the kitchen fire, it is not present in 
the hill, which is the substratum of the reason, and therefore 
is the counterpositive (not, as it should be, the reverse of it) 
of any non-existence that may be in the hill. Similarly, if 
the reason be the kitchen smoke, its substratum, viz. the 
kitchen, has no hill fire, which therefore is the counterpositive 
(not the reverse) of any non-existence that may be in the 
kitchen. So all fire being the counterpositive of the non¬ 
existence that is in the substratum of the reason, it lacks 
inclusiveness. Hence the definition, which is based on that, 
is inapplicable. This is the contention of the opponent. 

2 E.g. a jar. 

3 That is, where the things to be inferred are many, but 
the reason is one. In the above example, if the substratum 
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substancehood,' the definition fails of application, yet 
it should be stated that invariable concomitance is the 
co-existence of the reason with the thing to be inferred, 
as specified by that determinant of being the thing to 
be inferred (sadhyatavacchedaka) which is not the 
determinant of the counterpositiveness (of the non- 
existence abiding in the substratum of the reason ). 1 

Objection: In a proposition like, ' It has what is 
possessed of generic attributes concomitant with colour- 
hood, because it has earthhood,' the determinants of 
being the thing to be inferred are generic attributes 
concomitant with colourhood, and these generic attri¬ 
butes, e.g. white-colourhood, are the determinants of 
the counterpositiveness of the non-existence abiding 

of the reason (substancehood) be a jar, there is absence in it 
of the qualities of a cloth, which, therefore, are the counter- 
positive of the non-existence abiding in the substratum of the 
reason. Similarly with regard to the qualities of a jar, if the 
substratum of the reason be a cloth. Thus every quality may 
be shown to be the counterpositive of the non-existence abid¬ 
ing in the substratum of the reason. Yet qualities are co¬ 
existent with substancehood, which is the reason. 

1 Thus in the proposition, * It has fire, because it has 
smoke/ although there may be the absence of fire as the 
kitchen fire in a hill, it is not absent there as fire. Hence 
firehood is not the determinant of the counterpositiveness of 
the non-existence abiding in the substratum of the reason. 
Similarly, in a proposition like, ‘ It has quality, because it 
has substancehood/ there is not the absence of quality as 
quality in the substratum of the reason, but there is the 
absence of it as a particular quality, such as the colour of 
a jar. The determinant of the counterpositiveness of that 
non-existence, viz. being the colour of a jar etc., is not 
qualityhood, which is the determinant of being the thing to 
be inferred. So the definition is intact. 
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in a blue jar etc. Hence the definition would fail to 
apply there. 

Reply: Not so. For there it is being a generic 
attribute concomitant with colourhood that is indirectly 
the determinant of being the thing to be inferred: and 
non-existence specified by such qualification is no¬ 
where present in earth. Otherwise it would give rise to 
the notion that there is no object having generic attri¬ 
butes concomitant with colourhood . 1 Or, as some say, 
since invariable concomitance varies when the things to 
be inferred and so on 2 are different, in such a case the 
definition can be made to fit in by taking it to mean 
that the determinant of the determinancy of being 
things to be inferred must not be the detenninant of 
the determinancy of the counterpositiveness (of the 
non-existence abiding in the substratum of the reason ). 3 

1 If the substratum of the reason be, say, a blue jar, 
then, since it has no whiteness, the determinant of being the 
thing to be inferred is the determinant of the counterpositive¬ 
ness of the non-existence abiding in the substratum of the 
reason. Similarly every determinant of being the thing to be 
inferred may be shown to be the determinant of that counter¬ 
positiveness. Hence the definition is too narrow. 

2 Refers to the reason, the subject, etc. 

3 The trouble arose owing to there being many deter¬ 
minants of being the thing to be inferred. This can be 
remedied by showing that there is only one such determinant. 
In the instance cited, the state of being generic attributes 
concomitant with colourhood abides in the thing to be 
inferred, viz. what possesses generic attributes concomitant 
with colourhood (i.e. blue and all other colours), by the rela¬ 
tion of being the substratum (blue and all other colours) of 
its own substratum (generic attributes concomitant with 
colourhood). Hence it is the only determinant of being the 
thing to be inferred. 
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The substratum of the reason should be taken to 
mean the substratum of what is possessed of the 
determinant of the reasonhood. Hence in a proposi¬ 
tion like, ‘It is a substance, because it has existence 
possessed of difference from that of qualities and 
actions/ although substancehood is a counterpositive 
of the non-existence abiding in the substratum of pure 
existence, viz. qualities etc., the definition is not too 
narrow to include this case . 1 Similarly the sub¬ 
stratum of the reason should be understood in respect 
of the relation which is the determinant of the reason- 
hood. Hence, although fire is the counterpositive of 
the non-existence abiding in the substratum of smoke 
in respect of the relation of inherence, viz. in its parts, 
the definition is not too narrow.- 

The non-existence also should be understood as 
not being co-existent with its counterpositive. So in 
the proposition, Tt has the conjunction of a monkey, 

The above view has been referred to by Jagadisa 
Tarkalaiikara in his Siddhanta-Laksanci. According to Eaghu- 
natha Siromani, however, when there are many determinants 
of being the thing to be inferred, any one of them can be 
treated as such by an indirect relation. 

1 Because the substratum of such qualified existence is 
substance alone, and there is no absence of substancehood 
in it. 

2 In a proposition like, ‘ The hill has fire, because it has 
smoke,' the substratum of the reason by the relation of 
inherence is the parts of smoke. These have no fire, and 
hence the definition might be too narrow. But the sub¬ 
stratum of the reason should be taken in the relation of the 
determinant of the reasonhood, i.e. conjunction. Hence, 
instead of the parts of smoke, we must take the hill, and 
there is no absence of fire in it. So the definition is intact. 
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because it is this tree/ although the conjunction of a 
monkey is the counterpositive of that non-existence of 
the conjunction of a monkey, which is in that partic- 
ulai tree within the limits of its root, the definition is 
not too narrow . 1 It may be urged that if the want 
of co-existence means presence in something which is 
not the substratum of the counterpositive, r then the 
definition is, as before, too narrow, because the same 
non-existence which is present in qualities etc., which 
are not the substratum of its counterpositive, viz. the 
conjunction of a monkey, is also present in the tree 
within the limits of its root 2 ; if, on the other hand, 
it means absence in the substratum of the counter¬ 
positive, then with regard to a (fallacious) proposi¬ 
tion like, 'It has conjunction, because it has existence/ 
the definition is too wide, because the non-existence of 
conjunction in the substratum of existence, viz. quali¬ 
ties etc., also abides in the substratum of the counter- 

1 As it would be unless we take that non-existence which 
is not co-existent with its counterpositive. Since the non¬ 
existence of the conjunction of a monkey and its counter¬ 
positive are both present in the same tree, that non-existence 
is co-existent with its counterpositive. But if instead of 
this we take some other non-existence, e.g. the non-exist¬ 
ence of a jar, then the conjunction of a monkey is not its 
counterpositive. Hence the definition is saved from being too 
narrow. 

2 In this alternative, the non-existence of the conjunc¬ 
tion of a monkey is not co-existent with its counterpositive. 
Hence the thing to be inferred being the counterpositive of 
that non-existence which is not co-existent with its counter¬ 
positive and at the same time abide in the substratum of 
the reason, the definition is too narrow. The idea under¬ 
lying the objection is that non-existence does not become 
different by virtue of the difference of the substratums. 


10 
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positive, viz. substances . 1 This is wrong; because the 
real meaning is that a non-existence qualified by 
presence in something that is not the substratum of its 
counterpositive, abides in the substratum of the 
reason . 2 To put it in brief, the non-existence must be 

1 So this non-existence is to be discarded. Yet there is 
no other n<5n-existence of which the thing to be inferred, viz. 
conjunction, is the counterpositive. Hence, the thing to be 
inferred not being the counterpositive of any non-existence 
that is not co-existent with its counterpositive and at the 
same time abides in the substratum of the reason, the defini¬ 
tion wrongly extends there also. 

2 That is to say, the expression ' non-existence that is 
not co-existent with its counterpositive and at the same time 
abides in the substratum of the reason ’ should mean ‘a non¬ 
existence that is qualified by being present in what is not the 
substratum of its counterpositive and at the same time abides 
in the substratum of the reason/ Thus understood, the 
definition is no longer too narrow with regard to the proposi¬ 
tion, ‘ It has the conjunction of a monkey, because it is this 
tree.’ Because non-existence that is so qualified, e.g. that 
non-exsitence of the conjunction of a monkey which is 
qualified by being present in qualities, does not abide in this 
particular tree ; for what is qualified by being present in some¬ 
thing, is not admitted as being present elsewhere. Hence the 
above non-existence is not co-existent with its counterpositive. 

Nor can the definition wrongly extend to the proposi¬ 
tion, ' It has conjunction, because it has existence/ Because 
by Things that are not the substratum of the counterpositive 
of the non-existence of conjunction' we may take qualities 
etc. (conjunction, being a quality, cannot abide in qualities), 
and this non-existence of conjunction as qualified by being 
present in them abides in qualities, which are also the sub¬ 
stratum of the reason. Therefore the thing to be inferred, 
viz. conjunction, is the counterpositive of the non-existence 
abiding in the substratum of the reason. At the same time, 
that non-existence of conjunction which abides in qualities is 
not present in substances, which are the substratum of con- 
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present in a substratum of the reason that is not the 
substratum of its counterpositive . 1 

Not being the substratum of the counterpositive 
means not being the substratum of what is qualified 
by the determinant of the counterpositiveness (of the 
non-existence). Hence with regard to a proposition 
like, 'It has qualified 2 existence, because it has generic 
attributes/ although the non-existence of qualified 
existence is co-existent with its counterpositive 3 in the 
substratum of generic attributes, viz. qualities etc., the 
definition is intact (not too wide ). 4 And not being the 
substratum of the counterpositive must be understood 
in respect of the relation which is the determinant of 
being the thing to be inferred. Hence in a (fallacious) 

junction ; so this non-existence is not co-existent with its 
counterpositive too. 

1 In the proposition, ‘ It has conjunction, because it has 
existence,' the counterpositive of the non-existence of con¬ 
junction is conjunction. By 'things which are not the sub¬ 
stratum of that and at the same time are the substratum of 
reason’ we may take qualities. By non-existence that abides 
in them we may have the non-existence of conjunction, and 
conjunction is the counterpositive of that. Hence the, defini¬ 
tion is not* too wide. 

2 That is, existence qualified by difference from that of 
qualities and actions. 

3 Like qualified existence, pure existence—which abides 
in qualities—is also the counterpositive of the non-existence 
in question, because at bottom they are identical. 

4 Because existence qualified by difference from that of 
qualities and actions does not abide in qualities. And since 
it is the counterpositive of the non-existence which is not the 
substratum of its counterpositive, viz. qualified existence, and 
at the same time abides in the substratum of the reason, the 
definition does not wrongly extend to it. 
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proposition like, '(The soul) has knowledge, because it 
has existence/ although the substratum of existence, 
viz. a jar or the like, by virtue of being an object, is 
also the substratum of knowledge, the definition is intact 
(not too wide ). 1 Similarly in a proposition like, 4 It 
has fire, because it has smoke/ although there is the 
absence of fire by the relation of inherence in the 
substratum of the smoke (e. g. a hill), the definition 
is intact (not too narrow ). 2 

Objection: As regards not being the substratum, 
does it mean that of any one of the counterpositives 
that are qualified by the determinant of the counter¬ 
positiveness? Or that of such counterpositives in 
general ? Or that of what is qualified by any determin¬ 
ant of the counterpositiveness? In the first alternative, 
in a proposition like, 'It has the conjunction of a 
monkey, because it is this tree/ the definition is, as 
before, too narrow ; for as 'an object 3 qualified by the 
determinant of the counterpositiveness of the non¬ 
existence of the conjunction of a monkey' we also get 
that conjunction of a monkey which is not present in 
the tree, and the tree is not its substratum. In the 
second alternative, there is no such things as a non¬ 
existence that is not co-existence with its counter¬ 
positive ; for every non-existence is co-existent with 
that counterpositive which is the negation of itself as 

1 Because, although knowledge abides in existence etc. 
by the relation of objecthood, it never does so by the rela¬ 
tion of inherence, which is the relation determining the state 
of being the thing to be inferred. 

2 Because the relation determining the state of being the 
thing to be inferred is conjunction, and not inherence. 

3 Viz. the conjunction of a monkey. 
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possessed of presence in the preceding moment . 1 It 
cannot be urged that although in a proposition like, 
‘It has fire, because it has smoke/ the hill or the like 
is the substratum of that counterpositive of the non¬ 
existence of a jar etc. which is the negation of itself as 
possessed of presence in the preceding moment, yet in 
respect of the relation 2 determining the state of being 
the thing to be inferred, the hill or the like is certainly 
not 3 4 the substratum of the counterpositive in question; 
and therefore the statement that there is no such thing 
as a non-existence that is not co-existent with its 
counterpositive is futile. For that non-existence of 
fire which is in the non-existence of a jar is but 
identical 1 with the non-existence of a jar ; hence fire 
also is a counterpositive of the non-existence of a jar, 
and a hill or the like is its substratum. In this manner 
a non-existence that is not co-existent with its counter¬ 
positive will always be wanting. If it be said that the 
non-existence of fire or the like in the non-existence of 
a jar etc. is a distinct entity, even then with regard to 
a proposition like, ' It has the non-existence of smoke, 
because it has the non-existence of fire/ the definition 

1 Just as a jar is the counterpositive of the non-existence 
of a jar, similarly the absence, at the immediately preceding 
moment, of that, non-existence is also a counterpositive. 
Since this abides, at the next moment, in the substratum of 
the non-existence of a jar, the latter non-existence is co¬ 
existent with its counterpositive. Hence, in this alternative, 
the definition would nowhere be applicable. 

2 Conjunction. 

3 Because the other relation is selfsameness ( svariipa ). 

4 For non-existence which has for its substratum another 
non-existence is considered to be the same as its substratum. 
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will be too narrow. For there the relation determining 
the state of being the thing to be inferred is selfsame¬ 
ness ( svarupa ), and in respect of that relation the sub¬ 
stratum of the reason is also the substratum of that 
counterpositive of every non-existence which is the 
negation of itself as possessed of presence in the preced¬ 
ing moment. In the third alternative, in a proposition 
like, 'It has the non-existence of the conjunction of a 
monkey because it is the soul/ the definition would be 
too narrow ; for there the negation of that non-existence 
of the conjunction of a monkey which is 1 in the souls is 
the conjunction of a monkey, and this being a quality, 
the determinant of the counterpositiveness may also 2 
be the state of being the absence of qualities in general, 
and the substratum of the reason, viz. the soul, is not 
the substratum of what is determined by that (deter¬ 
minant). 

Reply: Not so ; for the meaning (of the expres¬ 
sion ' not a counterpositive ') is that (the determinant 
of the state of being the thing to be inferred) is not the 
determinant of that kind of counterpositiveness, the 


1 Because the soul is omnipresent. 

2 One counterpositive is the absence of the conjunction 
of a monkey. But since the conjunction of a monkey is a 
quality, the absence of qualities in general may as well be 
another. So the determinant of the counterpositiveness of 
the negation of the absence of the conjunction of a monkev 
is the state of being the absence of qualities in general. 
Hence the negation of the absence of the conjunction of a 
monkey is not co-existent with its counterpositive. Its 
counterpositive is the absence of the conjunction of a monkey, 
which is the thing to be inferred. Hence the definition is 
too narrow. 
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objects qualified by the determinant of which are not 
present in the thing possessed of the reason. 

Objection: In the proposition, ‘Time is possessed 
of a jar, because it has temporal dimension, there is 
no such thing as a non-existence that is not co-existent 
with its counterpositive ; for since the substratum of 
the reason, viz. infinite time, is the substratum of the 
universe, every non-existence abides in the substratum 
of its counterpositive by the same relation as that of 
the determinant of the state of being the thing to be 
inferred, viz. temporal qualification. 

Reply: According to some, in this case the non¬ 
existence of a jar as qualified by difference from infinite 
time is not co-existent with its counterpositive ; for 
although infinite time is the container of a jar, it is not 
the container of a jar possessed of difference from 
infinite time, because even in infinite time there is not 
the difference from itself. But, strictly speaking, we 
must understand that only when all counterpositiveness 
of that non-existence which abides, in that substratum 
of the reason which is not the substratum of the counter- 

1 In the third alternative, in trying to find a counter¬ 
positive of the non-existence abiding in the soul, first the 
counterpositiveness abiding in the absence of qualities was 
taken, and then the counterpositiveness abiding in the con¬ 
junction of a monkey. Hence the definition proved to be too 
narrow. But there, according to the new interpretation, the 
substratum ol the reason, viz. the soul, is not the sub¬ 
stratum of what is qualified by the determinant of a parti¬ 
cular counterpositiveness, viz. that abiding in the absence of 
qualities. And the determinant of the state of being the 
thing to be inferred, viz. the state of being the absence of the 
conjunction of a monkey, is not the determinant of that 
counterpositiveness. Hence the definition is not too narrow. 
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positive of non-existence, by the relation determining 
the counterpositiveness, possesses the twofold non- 
existence of the state of being qualified by a particular 
attribute (determining the state of being the thing to 
be inferred) and the state of being qualified by a 
particular relation (determining the same), the object 
characterised by that attribute is inclusive ( vyapaka ) 
of that reason in that particular relation . 1 Thus in a 


1 In a fallacy, the thing to be inferred, as qualified by 
the attribute and the relation determining its state as such 
must be wanting in some substratum of the reason. So there 
the counterpositiveness of the non-existence abiding in the 
substratum of the reason must be qualified by both the 
attribute and the relation determining the state of being the 
thing to be inferred. Hence these two qualifications never 
being jointly absent, the definition is not too wide. But in 
a valid proposition, no substratum of the reason is wanting 
in the thing to be inferred possessing the above double 
qualification. Therefore the counterpositiveness of the non¬ 
existence abiding in the substratum of the reason ever lacks 
the above two qualifications. 

In a fallacious proposition like, ' It has smoke, because 
it has fire/ the attribute determining the state of being the 
thing to be inferred (smoke) is smokehood, and the relation 
determining it is conjunction. Now a red-hot ball of iron 
has fire (which is the reason), but no smoke. That is, there 
is the non-existence of smoke in it, of which the counter¬ 
positive is smoke, and the relation determining the counter¬ 
positiveness is conjunction. In this counterpositiveness there 
are both smokehood and conjunction. Hence, there bein» no 
absence of the two together, the definition does not wrongly 
extend to it. 

In a valid proposition like, ' It has fire, because it has 
smoke,' there being no absence of fire, through the relation 
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proposition like, 'Time is possessed of a jar, because 
it has temporal dimension.’ it is the non-existence of 
the jar through the relation of conjunction that is 
present in the substratum of the reason, viz. infinite 
time, which is not the substratum of the counterpositive 
of the non-existence of the jar through the relation of 
conjunction, viz. the jar ; since the counterpositiveness 
of that possesses the twofold non-existence of the state 
of being determined by jarhood and the state of being 
determined by the temporal relation, the definition is 
not too narrow. 

Objection: In a proposition like, ' It has the 
knowable fire, because it has smoke,’ there is no such 
thing as being determined by the state of being know- 
able fire ; for a cumbrous attribute cannot be the 
determinant. 

Reply: Not so ; for our notion, 'There is not the 
thing with a conch-like neck etc.,’ has for its object 
the counterpositiveness that is determined by the state 
of having a conch-like neck etc.—which shows that 
even a cumbrous attribute is sometimes admitted to be 
a determinant. This is the sum and substance of the 
matter. 

* l 

of conjunction, in the substratum of the reason, e.g. a hill, 
all counterpositiveness of the non-existence abiding in the 
substratum of the reason lacks qualification by the attribute 
and the relation determining the state of being the thing to 
be inferred, viz. firehood and conjunction, respectively. 
Hence, there being the absence of the two taken together, 
the definition is applicable. 
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SUBJECTHOOD 

faqraf*mT $pn fafeqq ^ fggfg i 
sr q ^: 5 ^ 11 

70. A subject ( ; paksa ) is that in which there 
is no certainty (of the thing to be inferred) bereft 
of the desire to infer (the same). Inference takes 
place from the knowledge of the existence (of the 
reason) in that. 

With regard to 'existence in the subject / 1 what 
is meant by subjecthood ( paksatd )? This is being 
explained: A subject, etc. Subjecthood (the condi¬ 
tion of being a subject) is the absence of certainty 
bereft of the desire to infer, and a subject is what 
possesses that; this is the meaning. Simply the desire 
to infer does not constitute subjecthood ; for even 
without that desire one infers a cloud from its rumbl¬ 
ing. Hence even a doubt about (the presence of) the 
thing to be inferred is not subjecthood ; for even with¬ 
out this doubt it. is inferred. Even if there is certainty 
(about the thing to be inferred), inference does take 
place if there is the desire to infer. Hence the quali¬ 
fication of certainty by an absence of the desire to infer. 
Thus, where there is no certainty, there is subjecthood, 
whether there is or is not the desire to infer. Where 
there is the desire to infer, there is subjecthood, whether 
certainty is there or not. Where there is certainty, 
but not the desire to infer, there is no subjecthood; for 
there we have certainty bereft of the desire to infer. 


1 Referred to in verse 6S. 
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Objection: Where after consideration (pard- 
marsa) there comes certainty, and then the desire to 
infer, there will be no inference, since the consideration 
is gone 1 at the time of the desire to infer. Where 
certainty, consideration and the desire to infer come in 
order, there, certainty being gone at the time of the 
desire to infer, inference takes place owing simply to 
the absence of any obstacle. Where there are the 
desire to infer, certainty and consideration, there the 
very desire to infer is absent at the time of considera¬ 
tion. Similarly, in other cases also, there is not the 
desire to infer either at the time of certainty or at the 
time of consideration; for the perceptible special 
qualities of the omnipresent substances 2 cannot be 
simultaneously known. So why is the qualification of 
certainty by an absence of the desire to infer? 

Reply; Not so. Where there is either the per¬ 
ception or the recollection, The hill which has smoke, 
a concomitant of fire, has fire/ and then there is the 
desire to infer, there the qualification in question is 
necessa^ to bring about the subjecthood. Here it 
should be understood that the subjecthood of an 
inference from a particular sign is that absence of 
certainty bereft of the desire to infer, which corresponds 
to such desire to infer and such certainty as may lead 
to an inference from that particular sign. Thus when 
there are certainty and consideration, inference does 
not take place even if there is the desire, 'Let there be 


1 Because it lasts only for two moments^ 

2 Ether, space, time and the soul. For the special quali¬ 
ties of these see verses 32-34. Of them, impression, merit and 
demerit only are not perceptible. 
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some sort of knowledge .’ 1 But it does take place when 
there is the perception, ‘The hill which has smoke, a 
concomitant of fire, has fire,’ and along with it there 
is the desire, ‘Let there be some other knowledge than 
perception .’ 2 Similarly, when there is consideration 
regarding smoke, inference does not take place even if 
•there is the desire, ‘Let me infer fire through light .’- 1 
In a particular inference, that kind of certainty should 
be specifically mentioned as an obstacle, the presence 
of which during the absence of a desire to infer thwarts 
that inference. Hence, even if there is the knowledge, 

' The hill has heat, the rocky thing has fire,’ inference 
is not counteracted . 4 But since we see that even if 
there is certainty of the thing to be inferred being in a 
substratum 5 of the determinant of the subjecthood, 
inference takes place in subjects 6 qualified by that 
determinant, we must say that with regard to inference 
in subjects qualified by the determinant of the subject- 
hood, it is the certainty of the thing to be inferred in 
subjects qualified by the determinant of the subject- 

1 Because the desire necessary for the purpose is, ' Let 
there be knowledge of the presence of the thing to be inferred 
in the subject/ 

2 Perception is much easier than inference. Therefore in 
•a competition between the two regarding an identical object, 
perception prevails when the conditions of it are present. 
Hence the qualification. The presence of the desire for 
inference together with consideration will lead to inference in 
spite of the conditions of perception being present. 

3 Because there is no consideration about light, and no 
•desire about inferring through smoke. 

4 It would be if there were the certainty that the hill 
had fire. 

5 E.g. a particular hill. 

6 Subjects in general, e.g. all hills. 
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hood that is the obstacle. But with regard to inference 
in a subject in which the thing to be inferred has the 
same substratum as the determinant of the subjecthood, 
it is simply the certainty 1 2 of the thing to be inferred 
that is the obstacle. One thing, however, should be 
borne in mind: Where, after a doubt as to whether 
this is a man or not, one has the knowledge that this 
has hands etc., which are concomitants of manhood, 
there, in the absence of a desire to infer, perception of 
manhood takes place, but not inference. Hence the 
presence of the conditions of perception regarding an 
identical object, bereft of the desire to infer, is in¬ 
dependently- an obstacle, as is the desire to know about 
a lovely woman (in sight ). 3 Similarly, since after con¬ 
sideration perception of a subject etc. does not take 
place unless there is the desire to perceive, the presence 
of the conditions of inference, bereft of the desire to 
perceive, is an obstacle to the perception of a different 
object. 


The Fallacies 

3WRT?crr m%q%cr: l 

q^r \\ ^ \\ 

71. The fallacies are of five kinds, viz. 
inconstant, contradictory, unfounded, counter¬ 
balanced and incongruous. 


1 Of either of the two kinds described above. 

2 This signifies that though it is not an element of the 
subjecthood, it is an obstacle. 

3 An obstacle to any other knowledge. 
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In connection with dealing with the reason, the 
fallacies are being divided: The fallacies , etc. The 
definition of a fallacy is that it is that, having 1 which 
as its object a particular knowledge thwarts inference 
(or its cause). To explain: Since a particular knowl¬ 
edge thwarts inference by having inconstancy etc. as its 
object, these are defects. The expression That posses¬ 
sing which 7 means ‘ that kind of real entity , 2 possessing 
which/ Hence, although a mistaken notion of in¬ 
congruity may thwart inference, the definition is not 
too wide. Since the notion, ' The hill has the absence 
of fire/ is unknown as a fact, there is no defect in the 
reason. It cannot be urged that at the time of the 
consideration, ‘ It has rockiness, which is a concomitant 
of the non-existence of fire/ the smoke, which is a con¬ 
comitant of fire, is not a fallacy, since in this case 
the subject having a concomitant of the absence of fire 
is unknown as a fact. For this is a thing we accept. 
Otherwise incongruity also would be a transitory 
defect . 3 Therefore, in the instance cited, at the time 
of the consideration, ' It has rockiness, which is a con¬ 
comitant of the absence of fire/ the smoke, which is a 
concomitant of fire, is not fallacious. The inference is 
only obstructed owing to an error, but the reason is 
not defective. Similarly a reason being present where 
the thing to be inferred is absent, and so on , 4 * is a 

1 That is, the knowledge of which thwarts inference. 

2 That is to say, not simply the object of the knowledge 
in question, but the object together with its qualification 
must be taken into account. 

3 When one has an erroneous notion of it. 

4 Refers to a subject being without the thing to bo 

•inferred. 
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defect; and the reason may have it by any relation 
whatsoever. This is the view of the new school. 

Others, however, maintain that the fact of a reason 
being fallacious consists in its possessing that, having 
which as an object a particular knowledge thwarts 
inference. In the case of counterbalance, it is the 
opposing invariable concomitance, for example, which 
is a defect ; and the reason has it by the relation of 
(being an object of the same) cognition . 1 It cannot be 
urged that since in a proposition like, ‘ It has fire, 
because it has smoke/ a mistaken notion of incongruity 
in the subject thwarts inference by having for its object 
the absence of the thing to be inferred, even a valid 
reason would be classed as incongruous, as it too has 
that (the absence of fire) b}' the relation of (being an 
object of the same) cognition. Because there 2 cognition 
Is not considered to be the relation. In the case of 
counterbalance it is so considered, as is evident from 
the use of the term ' counterbalanced ' (with regard to 
the reason). In the other case, it is never said that the 
reason is ‘ incongruous/ 

The thwarting of inference (spoken of above) is 
the obstruction of either inference or its cause . 3 So the 

1 E.g. of the judge. The knowledge will be of the form, 

* The reason is possessed of the opposing invariable con¬ 
comitance.' 

2 In the case of error. 

3 Viz. consideration or the knowledge of invariable con¬ 
comitance. Knowledge of inconstancy thwarts the knowl¬ 
edge of invariable concomitance, and the inference can 
be made with the help of some other reason. Hence 
inconstancy would be excluded from the list of fallacies. But 
as thwarting the cause of inference, it too becomes a fallacy. 
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definition is not too narrow to include the inconstant 
reason. The knowledge of a defect with regard to a 
particular reason is an obstacle to the inference that is 
based on that reason. Hence, where one reason is 
known to be inconstant, inference takes place from 
some other reason, and as the knowledge of the in¬ 
constancy does not comprehend the absence of what is 
a feature 1 in the inference or in its cause, etc., it does 
not thwart inference (or its cause); nevertheless the 
definition is intact (not too narrow). This is the gist 
of it. 

Varieties of Fallacy Defined according 
to the New School 

srra: i 

72. The inconstant reason is of three kinds: 
The first is styled common, the second uncom¬ 
mon and the third inconclusive. 

A fallacy is 2 any one of the total number of defects 
in a reason connected with a particular thing to be 
inferred or subject. The mention of five classes is 
simply in view of possible instances 2 of them. 

Some editions read karana (instrument) instead of kdranu 
(cause). The ‘instrument’ is the knowledge of invariable 
concomitance. 

1 That is, a qualification of their object. 

2 Here an alternative definition of fallacy is given to 
include hypothetical cases of inference. 

3 Where all the five defects may occur, as in the proposi¬ 
tion, ‘ The air has smell, because it has oiliness.’ 
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The inconstant, etc .—Similarly, the fact of being 
an inconstant reason consists in its being one of the 
three varieties — common and so forth. The common 
reason is present also in objects other than those having 
the thing to be inferred, and it obstructs the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance. The uncommon reason is 
that which has not the same substratum as the thing to 
be inferred ; it thwarts the knowledge that the reason 
has the same substratum as the thing to be inferred. 
Others , 1 however, say that the uncommon reason is 
that which does not abide in similar instances ( sapaksa ), 
by which are meant objects indubitably having the 
thing to be inferred. Thus, when there is the certainty 
of the latter in the subject, as in the proposition, 

' Sound is transitory, because it has soundhood/ the 
reason is not to be treated as uncommon ; for it is 
indubitably present there. The inconclusive reason 
occurs where 2 the thing 3 to be inferred, for instance , 4 
is not the counterpositive of absolute non-existence . 5 
This stands in the way of the knowledge of negative 
invariable concomitance ( vyatireka-vydpti ). 

The contradictory reason 6 is one which 7 is the 
counterpositive of that non-existence which includes the 
thing to be inferred. It acts as an obstacle (to 
inference) by providing the conditions of the knowledge 

1 The old school. 

2 E.g. ‘ The jar is namable, because it is knowable.’ 

3 Namability. 

4 That is, as well as the reason. 

5 That is, is nowhere absent. 

6 E.g. ‘ The hill has fire, because it has water.’ 

7 That which is absent in every substratum of the 
thing to be inferred. 

IT 
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of the absence of the thing to be inferred (in the 
subject). In the case of a counterbalanced reason, the 
rival reason serves to establish the absence of the thing 
to be inferred, while here the reason is only one. This 
is the difference. Another point of difference is that it 
betrays a special incapacity in that what is calculated 
to establish the absence of the thing to be inferred is 
here put forward as that intended to establish the thing 
to be inferred. 

The counterbalanced reason is where the subject 
has a concomitant of the non-existence of the thing to 
be inferred. Others say that it is the object of a 
notion , 1 not known to be invalid, that (the subject) has 
a concomitant of the non-existence of the thing to be 
inferred, at the time that one has a notion, not known 
to be invalid, that the subject in question has a con¬ 
comitant of the thing to be inferred. Here obstruction 
to inference results from the knowledge that the subject 
of each proposition has a concomitant of the non¬ 
existence of the thing to be inferred, relating to the 
other proposition. 

Regarding this some 2 say: As, in spite of the 
knowledge that the subject has a concomitant of the 
non-existence of a jar, one has the notion that the 
subject has the jar, when there is conjunction of the 
eye and the jar, and as in spite of the knowledge that 
a conch has conchhood, which is a concomitant of the 
non-existence of yellow-colourhood, one has the notion 
that the conch is yellow, if there is some defect such as 


1 Consideration is meant. 

2 The reference is to the author of the Ratnako&a. 
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an excess of bile, so in spite of the cognition 1 of con¬ 
comitants of the two alternatives, there arises a doubt 
in the form of a (mental) perception of the two alter¬ 
natives. Similarly, in the case of the counterbalanced 
reason, inference does take place in the form of a 
doubt. Where, however, there is the cognition of a 
concomitant of only one alternative, there, owing to its 
being of greater strength, the cognition of the second 

alternative is obstructed, and hence no doubt arises_ 

the possession of greater or equal strength being 
assumed in the light of the result. 

This is wrong. Since when there is the knowledge 
that a thing has a concomitant of the absence of some 
other thing, no particular spontaneous perception 
0 upamta-bhana ) 2 of the latter and no verbal compre¬ 
hension or the like can take place, the former knowl¬ 
edge is considered to be an obstacle to all knowledge 
that is not produced by normal connection or partic¬ 
ular defects, because this is simpler ; not 3 that a 

1 Certainty. 1 

2 Certainty about the non-existence of a tiling cannot 
thwart its perception. But it can thwart that spontaneous 
knowledge of it which is due to the supernormal connection 
of the organ and object, as also the knowledge that is not 
due to some physical defect such as an excess of bile. As an 
instance of the former we may take the case of a lake with 
a cloud of dust on it, which from a distance is mistaken for 
smoke. One may under the circumstances have the notion 
that the lake has smoke. But if at that time one has the 
conviction that the.lake has water which is a concomitant of 
the absence of smoke, one cannot have the other notion. The 
same is also true of knowledge that is not due to any physical 
defect. 

3 As the opponent says. 
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different kind of obstruction has to be assumed for a 
particular spontaneous perception and for verbal 
comprehension, because it would be cumbrous. So- 
there being an obstacle, how can inference take place 
(even in the case of a counterbalanced reason)? Un¬ 
like the perception that takes place when there is 
normal connection (between the organ and object), the 
inference, in the form of a doubt, that is supposed to 
take place in the case of a counterbalanced reason is 
not attested by proof; where it so, the qualifying phrase 
‘ other than an inference ' would also 1 be necessary. 2 
Where there is the knowledge that (the subject) in both 
the alternatives has a concomitant (of the thing to be 
inferred), there doubt arises from the notion of both 
lacking validity, not otherwise ; for the rival notion is 
an obstacle only when its invalidity has not been 
known. 

The unfoundedness ( asiddhi ) of reason is being 
any one of the group beginning with unfoundedness of 
the substratum. Unfoundedness of the substratum is 
the absence of the determinant of the subjecthood in 
the subject. Where one is to infer, 'The hill made of 
gold has fire/ there, if one has the knowledge, ‘The 
hill is not made of gold/ it results in the obstruction of 
consideration with regard to the hill made of gold. 
Unfoundedness of nature is the absence of what is 
considered to be a concomitant 3 (i.e. the reason) in 
the subject. There, as in a proposition like, ‘ The lake 

1 In addition to the qualifying phrase 'not produced by 
normal connection or particular defects,' mentioned above. 

2 To the description of the obstacle. 

3 Of the thing to be inferred. 
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is a substance, because it has smoke/ if it is already 
known that the reason which is considered to be a con¬ 
comitant (of the thing to be inferred) is absent in the 
subject, it leads to the obstruction of consideration, viz. 
the knowledge that the subject has the reason which is 
a concomitant of the thing to be inferred. Unfounded¬ 
ness of the thing to be inferred and the rest 1 are 
included in unfoundedness of concomitanthood (vyd- 
pyatvasiddhi). Unfoundedness^ of the thing to be 
inferred is the absence of the determinant of the state 
of being the thing to be inferred ( sadhyatavacchedcika) 
in the thing to be inferred. When this knowledge 
arises, it results, in a proposition like, '(The hill) has 
fire made of gold/ in the obstruction of consideration, 
viz. the knowledge that the subject has the concomitant 
of the thing 2 to be inferred that is possessed of the 
determinant of the state of being the thing to be 
inferred. Similarly unfoundedness of the reason is the 
absence of the determinant of the reasonhood in the 
reason, as in a proposition like, (The hill has fire) 
because it has smoke made of gold/ Here the absence 
of a knowledge of the reason possessed 3 of the deter¬ 
minant of the reasonhood results in the absence of a 
knowledge of invariable concomitance, and the like, 4 
due to that. Similarly some also maintain that in a 
proposition like, '(The hill) has fire, because it has blue 
smoke/ since blue-smokehood is cumbrous, it cannot 
be the determinant of the reasonhood, and therefore 
this is a case of unfoundedness of concomitanthood. 

1 Defers to unfoundedness of the reason. 

2 That is, of the thing to be inferred as such. 

3 That is, of the reason as the reason. 

4 Refers to (the absence of) consideration and inference. 
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Incongruity ( bddha ) is the absence of the thing to 
be inferred in the subject, and so on. 1 It results in the 
obstruction of inference, because the certainty of the 
absence of something (the thing to be inferred) with 
regard to a particular entity 2 (the subject) thwarts all 
knowledge 3 4 5 of that something relating to that entity, 
provided the knowledge is not produced by normal 
sense-contact or some particular defect. Regarding this 
some hold that the knowledge, which includes doubt, 
of the subject being related' 1 to the thing to be inferred 
is the cause of inference, and incongruity and the 
counterbalanced reason are fallacies, because they 
thwart this knowledge. This is wrong ; for then no 
inference would take place in cases 3 where the thing to 
be inferred is not known to exist outside the subject ; 

1 Refers to the same idea expressed in another way. 

2 Dharmin. In the proposition, * The ground hoids a 
jar/ the ground is the dharmin or visesya (substantive). 

3 If a person knows that the ground holds no jar, he 
cannot have the opposite notion, unless it is a case of percep¬ 
tion involving sense-contact. Again if he knows that a conch 
is white, he cannot regard it as yellow, unless he is suffering 
from jaundice. ' Knowledge ' includes doubt. 

4 The inference taking the form, ‘ The subject has the 
conjunction of the thing to be inferred/ and not, ' The 
subject has the thing to be inferred/ as is usual. 

5 Exclusively negative inference is meant. In the pro¬ 
position, ‘ Earth is different from other things, because it is. 
earth/ the thing to be inferred, viz. difference from other 
things, is not known to exist outside of earth, which is the 
subject, and there its presence is under dispute. Hence, 
there being no previous knowledge of the thing to be inferred 
abiding in the subject, inference, according to thi 9 view* 
would be impossible. 
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and it does take place even when there is no doubt 
regarding the thing to be inferred (being in the subject), 
and so on. 1 Similarly the judgment that the knowl¬ 
edge of the absence of the thing to be inferred (in the 
subject) is valid knowledge, is also not an obstacle (to 
inference)-; for it is unwarranted and cumbrous. 
Otherwise, even in the case of the counterbalanced 
reason etc., 3 the knowledge of (the subject) having a 
concomitant of the negation of a particular thing to be 
inferred, being valid knowledge, would act as an 
obstacle. But it is the notion of incongruity etc., not 
handicapped by the idea of its being an error, that is 
the obstacle. In this matter, the notion of validity is 
sometimes helpful by way of removing the doubt about 
erroneousness. 

. It cannot be urged that in a case of incongruity, 
if the reason is present 1 in the subject, the fallacy is 
inconstancy, and if the reason is absent 5 in the subject, 
it is unfoundedness of nature only 6 ; for there is a dis¬ 
tinction between the notion of incongruity and those of 
inconstancy etc. Moreover, where after consideration, 7 

1 Refers to certainty about the thing to be inferred being 
in the subject while there is the desire to infer. 

2 As the old school maintains it is. According to it, such 
validity of knowledge is incongruity. 

3 Refers to the contradictory reason etc. 

4 As in the proposition, ' The lake has fire, because it 
has water/ 

5 As in the proposition, * The lake has fire, because it 
has smoke/ 

6 So there is no need for incongruity as a separate 
fallacy. 

7 E.g. * The lake has smoke which is a concomitant of 

fire/ 
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there is the notion of incongruity, 1 there, the notion of 
inconstancy or the like being useless, 2 incongruity alone 
should be held as thwarting inference. Similarly, 
where there is the notion of the presence of earthhood, 
which is a concomitant of smell, in a jar or the like at 
the moment of its origin, there incongruity alone should 
be considered to be the obstacle. It cannot be que¬ 
stioned how, smell being present in the subject, viz. 
the jar, it can be a case of incongruity ; for it is a 
matter of experience that inference takes place as asso¬ 
ciated with the space and time that are the deter¬ 
minants of the subjecthood. 3 The concomitants of 
fallacies 4 other than incongruity and its concomitant 
(the counterbalanced reason) are just included in them. 5 
Otherwise there would be another fallacy. The counter¬ 
balanced reason, which is a concomitant of incongruity, 
is to be treated as a distinct fallacy, since the saint, 5 
who is of independent will, has made a separate men¬ 
tion of it. That the concomitant of the counterbalanced 
reason is not an obstacle (to inference) is, however, a 
thing that goes without saying. 

1 E.g. ' The lake has the absence of fire.' 

2 Because it can stay the notion of invariable con¬ 
comitance only. 

3 In the above instance, the moment of origin is that 
sort of time. And according to the assumption of the logi¬ 
cians, a jar has no smell at that moment. Hence it is clearly 
a case of incongruity. 

4 Viz. the inconstant, the contradictory and the un¬ 
founded reason. 

5 Those three fallacies. 

The author Gautama. 
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The Fallacies Defined according 
to the Old School 

H JTcl: || $3 11 

73. That which abides both in similar in¬ 
stances ( sapaksa ) and contrary instances (vi¬ 
paksa ) is the common reason; while that which 
is absent from both is considered to be the un¬ 
common reason. 

That which , etc. —That is to say, the reason that 
is present in both similar instances ( sapaksa) and 
contrary instances ( vipaksa) is called common. A 
similar instance ( sapaksa) is what indubitably has the 
thing to be inferred. A contrary instance ( vipaksa) 
is what is other than what has the thing to be inferred. 
The mention of similar instances is to exclude the 
•contradictory reason. Strictly speaking, presence in 
contrary instances should alone be mentioned ; for 
although the contradictory reason is also a common 
reason, yet it is distinct from the latter, as the ground 
of its fallaciousness is different. 

While that, etc. —That is to say, absent from 
similar instances (sapaksa) and contrary instances 
(vipaksa). A similar instance (sapaksa) is what is 
definitely known to be possessed of the thing to be 
inferred. A contrary instance (vipaksa) is what is 
definitely known to be devoid of the thing to be 
inferred. When in a proposition like, ' Sound is 
transitory, because it has soundhood/ there is doubt 
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of transitoriness in sound, then a jar or the like 1 con¬ 
stitutes a similar instance, 2 * as also a contrary instance, 2 
and soundhood is other than that ; hence it is an un¬ 
common inconstant reason. When, however, there is 
certainty of transitoriness in sound, then it is no longer 
such. This is the view of the old school. The view of 
the new school has already 4 been stated. 

efshrijyrcfgrft i 
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74. That of which the subject is exclusively 
affirmative is the inconclusive reason. That 
which is never present in what is possessed of 
the tiring to be inferred (the subject) is called the 
contradictory reason. 

That, of which, etc .—Since in a proposition like, 
‘ All is namable, because it has knowability/ every¬ 
thing is a subject, there is no other instance for the 
notion of co-existence (of the reason and the thing to 
be inferred), and hence no inference can take place. 
This, however, is not correct ; for even if there is the 
notion of co-existence in a portion of the subject, 5 the 
definition is intact. Or, let there be no knowledge of 
co-existence ; even this much only constitutes un¬ 
foundedness in the form of ignorance (of co-existence) ; 

1 Refers to jarhood, for instance. 

2 Because a jar is certainly transitory. 

a This portion applies to what is denoted by the words ‘or 
the like.' Jarhood is a contrary instance, because, being a 
generic attribute, it is obviously eternal. 

4 On p. 133. 

6 E.g. a jar. 
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but it cannot be classed as a fallacy. Yet inconclu¬ 
siveness consists in the reason having a thing to be 
inferred that is exclusively affirmative. This has 
already been mentioned. 1 

That which is, etc .—The intensive particle eva 
indicates the absence of the reason in everything that 
is possessed of the thing to be inferred. So contra¬ 
dictoriness means: being the counterpositive of the- 
non-existence that includes the thing to be inferred. 

SUSTOTfafsKISU I 

75. The first is unfoundedness of the sub¬ 
stratum, then comes unfoundedness of nature, 
and the third is unfoundedness of concomitant- 
hood. Hence unfoundedness is of three kinds. 

Unfoundedness of the reason is being divided: 
The first, etc. 

q$rrfsrfs&r q# :qq?rrfW?r fnft: 1 

gqt 11 0^ 11 

76. Unfoundedness of the subject (sub¬ 
stratum) occurs where (for instance) a (natural) 
hill of jewels is the subject. The next one occurs 
in a proposition like, ‘ The lake is a substance, 
because it is possessed of smoke.' 

Unfoundedness of the subject, i.e. of the sub¬ 
stratum. The next one, i.e. unfoundedness of nature.. 


1 On p. 133. 
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77. The third, viz. unfoundedness of con- 
comitanthood, occurs where the reason is blue 
smoke etc. When two opposite things 1 occur in 
the consideration, the two reasons are said to be 
counterbalanced. 

Blue smoke, etc. —Blue-smokehood and so on can¬ 
not be the determinant of the reasonhood, since it is 
cumbrous ; for the determinant of the concomitant- 
hood 2 must be one, of which no other determining 3 
attribute of concomitanthood, co-existing with a parti¬ 
cular attribute,' 1 is a component factor. The phrase 
‘ co-existing with a particular attribute ' is added in 
-order to include the state of being the previous non¬ 
existence of smoke. 5 

1 That is, the thing to be inferred and its negation. 

2 The concomitant is the reason. 

3 E.g. smokehood. 4 E.g. blue-smokehood. 

5 Unlike the Mlmamsakas, the logicians believe in the 
previous non-existence of that alone which will take place 
subsequently. So they may infer: ' This place will have fire, 

because it has the previous non-existence of smoke.’ Here 
the determinant of the reasonhood is the state of being the 
previous non-existence of smoke. This has for its component 
factor another attribute (viz. smokehood ) which is a deter¬ 
minant of the reasonhood. But the two are not co-existent, 
because smokehood abides in smoke, which is a positive 
entity, while the other abides in the previous non-existence 
of smoke. Hence the attribute ‘ the state of being the pre¬ 
vious non-existence of smoke,’ although cumbrous, can be 
regarded as the determinant of the reasonhood. 
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When, etc .—Even when there is the consideration 
that something (e.g. a particular tree) possesses the 
concomitants ( vydpya ) of both conjunction with a 
monkey and its negation, it is not a case of the counter¬ 
balanced reason. Hence the text says: Two opposite 
things. So the meaning is that the counterbalanced 
reason is the object of the consideration that the 
subject possesses a concomitant 1 of the thing to be 
inferred 2 (from a certain reason 3 4 5 ), at the time of the 
consideration that the subject possesses the concomi¬ 
tant of that negation 1 of the thing to be inferred which 
is opposed to the thing to be inferred from that parti¬ 
cular reason. 

Sn’oSRI II 3d II 

78. Where the subject is devoid of the thing 
to be inferred, it is called incongruity—in which 
smell or the like is inferred in the jar at the 
moment of its origin. 

Where, etc.—The subject , i.e. what is possessed 
of the determinant of the subjecthood. 3 Hence, 
although there may be smell in a jar, the definition is 
intact. This should be understood to hold good also 
in the proposition, ' The tree, within the limits of its 
root, 0 has the conjunction of a monkey.' 

1 E.g. smoke. 

2 Fire. 

3 Smoke. 

4 The negation of fire. 

5 In the above instance, time. 

G Which is the determinant of the subjecthood. 
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79. When a villager sees for the first time a 
/gayal ( gavaya ) or the like, the notion that arises 
in his mind of its similarity to a cow etc. is 
considered to be the instrument (of comparison). 

g 11 U 

80. The recollection of that meaning of a 
sentence which has already been known is called 
the operation (of comparison). The knowledge 
-of the denotative function of words such as 
'gayal’ is the result of comparison. 

Comparison is being explained: When a villager, 
■etc. Where a villager has been told by a dweller of 
the forest that what is denoted by the word ‘ gayal ’ 
resembles a cow, and afterwards he sees in a forest etc. 
a gayal, the similarity to a cow that is noticed in it is 
the instrument of comparison. Then there is a recollec¬ 
tion of that meaning of the sentence, ‘ What is denoted 
by the word gayal resembles a cow,’ which has already 
been known. This is what is called the operation 
(vydpdra). After that he has the knowledge that a 
gayal is the import of the word ' gayal.’ This is 
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•comparison. Comparison does not consist in the 
notion, ' This (particular individual) is the import of 
the word gayal for then the denotative function ( sakti) 
•of the word will not be apprehended with regard to 
another gayal. 



VERBAL COMPREHENSION 

g er^‘, sr c?5? q^ra^ft: i 
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81. The knowledge of words is the instru¬ 
ment (of verbal comprehension), the knowledge 
(recollection) of the meaning of words is the 
operation there, verbal comprehension is the 
result, and the knowledge of denotative function 
{sakti) is an aid. 

The manner in which verbal comprehension takes 
place is being shown: The knowledge of words, etc. 
It is not that words actually being known are the instru¬ 
ment of it ; for we have verbal comprehension even in 
the absence of words (uttered), as in the case of a man 
under the vow of silence mentally reciting a verse, and 
so on . 1 The knowledge of the meaning of words, etc. 
—The recollection of the meaning of words produced 
by those words is the operation. Otherwise a man who 
has a knowledge of words would have verbal compre¬ 
hension even when he has a knowledge of the thing 
denoted by the words, through perception etc. Even 
there the recollection should be understood as being 
produced by words through their significatory function 
( vrtti). Otherwise, when words like 'jar' have given 
rise to a recollection of ether through the relation of 
inherence, ether too would become an object of verbal 

1 Refers to the conveying of ideas through gestures or 
writing. 
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comprehension. Significatory function is the relation 1 
consisting in either denotative function (iakti) or impli¬ 
cation ( laksana ). It is in this 2 that the knowledge of 
denotative function has utility. Because, unless deno¬ 
tative function is first known, there would be no re¬ 
collection through the association of words even if there 
be a knowledge of them. For the knowledge of words 
reminds us of their meaning by virtue of being the 
knowledge of either of two related things . 3 


Denotative Function and How 
It is Apprehended 

Denotative function is the relation of a word to its 
meaning. It is of the form of a divine will that such 
and such a word should denote such and such a thing. 
Recent names also do possess denotative function ; 
for (behind them) there is the divine will 4 : ' On the 

eleventh day a father should name his child/ One 
school 5 holds that recent names possess no denotative 
function. The new school, however, maintains that it 
is not the divine will that constitutes denotative func¬ 
tion, but any will. Hence even recent names certainly 
possess denotative function. The knowledge of it, 
however, is derived from a grammar etc. Witness the 
following: ‘ The elders say that denotative function is 
.apprehended from grammar, comparison, dictionary, 
statement of trustworthy persons, usage, supplementary 

1 Between words and the things denoted by them. 

2 Knowledge of things denoted by words, produced by 
those words through their significatory function. 

• 3 When one of the relata is known, the other also is re¬ 
called through association. 

4 In the form of the Vedic dictum. 5 The old one. 


12 
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statement, paraphrase and the contiguity of a well- 
known word/ The denotative function of verbal roots 
and augments and so on is apprehended from grammar. 
Sometimes when there is a contradiction, it is discarded. 
For instance, grammarians say that the denotative func¬ 
tion of the tenfold verbal suffix is regarding the agent. 
In sentences like, ' Caitra is cooking/ Caitra is to be 
identified with the agent of the action ; but since this 
is cumbrous, it is discarded. Instead, for simplicity, 
denotative function is taken to be with regard to effort 
(krti), which is apprehended as a feature of Caitra 
etc . 1 It cannot be urged that as the agent is not 
expressed (by the verbal suffix), words such as 'Caitra' 
should take the third (instrumental) case-ending, because 
it depends on the absence of any expression of the 
number of the agent . 2 And only things that are not 
circumscribed by being objects ( karmatva ) etc., and 
are represented by words taking the first (nominative) 
case-ending, are capable of having their number 
expressed. The meaning of the clause, ‘ That are not/ 
etc. is that the things in question must not be appre¬ 
hended as referring to what is a description of some¬ 
thing else. Hence in sentences like, ‘ Maitra goes like 
Caitra/ the number (indicated by the verbal suffix) is 
not connected with Caitra 3 To preclude cases where 
the things in question, as objects of an action and so 
forth, are not meant to be (solely) a description , 4 the 

1 That is, it signifies that Caitra is possessed of the 
effort. 

2 By the verbal suffix. 

3 Because 'like Caitra’ is a description of Maitra. 

4 As in the sentence, 'Caitra sees Caitra/ where Caitra is 
not merely the object of seeing, but the subject as well. 
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words, ‘ And are represented/ etc. have been used. 
Or the meaning of the first portion is that the things in 
question are not a description of anything else besides 
what is denoted by the root of the verb. Hence in 
sentences like, 'Maitra goes like Caitra/ Caitra etc. are 
precluded . 1 In sentences like, ‘ He is cooking a little,’ 
to preclude 'a little’ ( stokam) etc. the second epithet 
has been used. They are precluded, as they are rep¬ 
resented by words having the second case-ending. 

Similarly denotative function is not with regard to 
operation (vydpdra ) 2 also ; for it is cumbrous. In 
sentences like, * The chariot is going/ however, there is 
the implication either of (self-)activity or of its being 
the substratum (of activity ). 3 In sentences like, ‘ He 
knows/ there is the well-established ( nirudha ) implica¬ 
tion 1 of being the substratum (of activity), and in 
sentences like, f It perishes/ that of being the counter¬ 
positive (of destruction). How denotative function is 
apprehended through comparison has already been 
stated . 5 Similarly denotative function is apprehended 
through the dictionary. It is sometimes discarded 
when there is a contradiction. For instance, a diction¬ 
ary tells us that the denotative function of words such 
as 'blue’ is with regard to blue colour etc., as also to 
what is possessed of blue colour etc.; yet, for the sake 
of simplicity, denotative function is with regard to blue 

1 From connection with the number indicated by the 
verbal suffix, because they are a description of something 
other than what is denoted by the root of the verb. 

2 The view of a certain section of Mlmamsakas. 

3 Since effort is out of the question there. 

4 Such implication is as good as denotative function. 

5 In verse So. 
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colour alone, while by implication they refer to what is 
possessed of blue and other colours. Likewise from 
the statement of trustworthy persons also (denotative 
function is known). As, from the statement, ' The 
word pika signifies a cuckoo/ we get the denotative 
function of words such as pika. 

Similarly from usage also it is apprehended. For 
instance, an elderly person giving directions says, 
' Bring a jar/ and hearing this another elderly person 
who is called upon to do so brings the jar. Reflecting 
on this, a boy who stood near concludes that the act of 
bringing a jar is the result of the words, ‘ Bring the 
jar/ Then in expressions like, ' Remove the jar/ and 
‘ Bring the cow/ he understands by a process of inclu¬ 
sion and exclusion that the denotative function of 
words such as 'jar' is with regard to the jar etc. as 
connected with certain acts . 1 Thus, according to some , 2 
expressions like. There is a blue jar on the ground/ 
lead to no verbal comprehension. To be explicit: 
Since words such as 'a jar' have been concluded to 
have the power of denoting a jar etc. as connected with 
certain acts, and since only vidhilin and other suffixes 
have the power to convey activity, there will be no 
verbal comprehension, as they are lacking (in this case). 
This is wrong. For although one may at first conclude 
that denotative function (of words such as 'jar') is with 
regard to a jar etc. as connected with certain acts, one 
should afterwards discard this notion (of connection 
with acts) for the sake of simplicity. Hence, when 

1 The view of the Prabhakara school of Mimamsakas. 
Then with experience the boy finds out the true denotative 
function of the word * jar/ 

2 The Prabhakaras. 
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utterances like, ' Caitra, a son has been born to you, 
and your (unmarried) daughter is carrying / 1 are made, 
one infers from the beaming or sadness of the face that 
the person addressed is happy or miserable, and by a 
process of elimination concludes that verbal comprehen¬ 
sion is the cause of that, and those words are the cause 
of that comprehension. So, there being deviations, 
denotative function must not be taken to be with regard 
to things as connected with certain acts. Nor should 
some other words, such as, ' Look at him/ be supplied 
there ; for this is unwarranted, and in expressions like. 
'Caitra, a son was born to you and is dead/ it cannot 
be done. Thus also, for the sake of simplicity, one 
gives up the notion that denotative function of the 
word 'jar' is with regard to a jar as connected with 
some other thing , 2 and concludes that it is simply with 
regard to a jar. 

Similarly from supplementary statement also deno¬ 
tative function is apprehended. As, in the sentence, 
The porridge should be of yava / the word yava is used 
by the Aryans to signify a particular long-awned grain 
(barley), while the Mlecchas use it in the sense of panic 
seed (kangu). With regard to this we have the state¬ 
ment, ‘ Now other herbs wither, but these stand 
flourishing. In the spring all grains lose their leaves, 
but barley with its awns stands flourishing/ From this 
supplementary statement we conclude that the denota¬ 
tive function of the word is with regard to the grain 
with long awns (barley), and that its use to signify panic 
seed is due to a mistaken notion about its denotative 

1 In the original sentence there are no verbs. 

2 As the Bhatta school of Mimamsakas holds. 
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function ; for it is cumbrous to assume multiple denota¬ 
tive function. In words like hari , 1 however, since there- 
is no decisive reasoning one way or the other, we have- 
to assume multiple denotative function. Similarly from 
paraphrase also we apprehend denotative function. 
Paraphrase is a statement of the meaning of a word 
through a synonym. For instance, the sentence, ‘There 
is a jar/ is paraphrased by the sentence, ‘ There is a 
pitcher hence the word 'jar' is known to denote a 
pitcher. Similarly the word 'cooks' is paraphrased by 
the words 'does the cooking'; from this we conclude 
that the verbal suffix there denotes effort. Likewise 
from the contiguity of a well-known word also denota¬ 
tive function is apprehended. As, in a sentence like, 

' A pika is singing sweetly in this mango tree,' the 
denotative function of the. word pika is apprehended 
to be with regard to a cuckoo. 

Regarding this some 2 say that denotative function 
is with regard to the generic attribute, and not to the 
individual, because in that case there would be in¬ 
constancy , 3 and denotative function would be infinite 
in number . 1 And since a generic attribute cannot be 
known apart from individuals, the latter also become 
known. This is wrong; for without denotative function 
there can be no knowledge of individuals . 5 Nor is the 
individual known by implication ; for we know an 

] Possessing several meanings. 

2 The Mlmamsakas. 

3 Since there is verbal comprehension of other individuals 
also besides the one with regard to which denotative function; 
is assumed. 

4 According to the number of individuals in a class. 

5 In verbal comprehension. 
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individual (from a word) even without an}' notion of 
incompatibilitv . 1 Nor does the admission of individual 
denotative function make it infinite in number ; for 
one and the same denotative function is held to be 
with regard to all individuals. It cannot be urged 
that denotative function cannot be presented as an 
attribute common to all the individuals ; for cowhood 
etc. do constitute that . 2 Moreover, if denotative func¬ 
tion is apprehended in the form, The cow is denoted 
by the denotative function of the word cow/ then that 
function is evidently with regard to the individual. 
If, however, it is apprehended in the form, ‘ Cow- 
hood is denoted by the denotative function of the 
word cow,’ then there would neither be a recollection 
of the meaning of the word nor verbal comprehension, 
in which cowhood is a feature ( prakdra ) ; for the 
knowledge of the denotative function of a word leads 
to a recollection of the meaning of the word and verbal 
comprehension of the same type. Moreover, if denota¬ 
tive function is with regard to cowhood, then the state 
of being cowhood ( gotvcitvci ) should be said to be the 
determinant of the state of being the thing denoted 
by the denotative function of the word (iakyatavac- 
chedaka ). And the state of being cowhood is—being 
inherent in all cows, without being inherent in anything 
else. In that case, since the individual cows are 
comprised in the determinant of the state of being the 

1 Regarding the intention of the speaker. Implication is 
admitted only when the primary meaning is for some reason 
untenable. But from the word ‘jar’ we know the individual 
jars without any hitch. 

2 The reason for admitting one denotative function for all 
cows is that they all have the common attribute cowhood. 
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thing denoted by the denotative function of the word, 
it only means cumbrousness for your view. Hence, 
since the cognition of particular individuals possessed 
of particular generic attributes and forms cannot be 
explained (in your view), the denotative function 
assumed for this purpose turns out ultimately to be 
with regard to the individual possessed of a particular 
generic attribute and form . 1 

Varieties of Words Possessing 
Denotative Function 

What possesses denotative function is the word. 
It is of four kinds. Sometimes it is derivative 
(: yaugika ), sometimes conventional (; rudha ), sometimes 
derivatively conventional ( yoga-rudha) and sometimes 
both derivative and conventional ( yaugika-rudha ). 
For instance, where only the meaning of the compo¬ 
nent part 2 of a word is understood, it is derivative * 
as words like pdcaka (cook). Where, irrespective of 
the denotative function of the component parts, it is 
understood only through its collective denotative func¬ 
tion it is called conventional ; as, words like go (cow) 
or mandala (circle). Where, however, in the object 
denoted by the denotative ^function of the component 
parts of a word there is also collective denotative func¬ 
tion, it is derivatively conventional ; as, words like 

1 The generic attribute cowhood, being of the class that 
is expressed, cannot be spontaneously known. So its cogni¬ 
tion must be accounted for in some other way. But if denota¬ 
tive function is with regard to the individual, then the 
generic attribute cowhood is unexpressed, and therefore its 
cognition is spontaneous. 

2 The root and the prefix or suffix. 
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paiikaja (lotus). To be explicit: The word pankaja 
conveys, by the denotative function of its component 
parts, the idea of something that grows in the mud, 
and by its collective denotative function it conveys the 
idea of a lotus as a lotus. It cannot be urged that 
solely by the denotative function of its component parts 
it may also denote a water-lily ; for the knowledge of 
the conventional meaning obstructs that of the purely 
derivative meaning. So says the old school. But 
strictly speaking , 1 to the lotus, which is known from 
the collective denotative function, is joined, through 
contiguity, the meaning of the component parts, viz. 
what grows in mud. Where, however, the conven¬ 
tional meaning is known to be contradicted, there the 
water-lily etc. are understood by implication. And 
where the intended meaning is not a water-lily as such, 
and at the same time the idea of a lotus as such is 
contradicted, there verbal comprehension (of the water- 
lily) takes place simply by the denotative function of 
the component parts of the word. So says (the new 
school). Where, however, as in the case of a ' land- 
lotus ' (Hibiscus Mutabilis) the meaning of the com¬ 
ponent parts is contradicted, there the meaning con¬ 
veyed by collective denotative function is a lotus as a 
lotus. If, on the other hand, the land-lotus is held to 
belong to a different species altogether, then the mean¬ 
ing is obtained by implication alone. But where the 
derivative and the conventional meaning are conveyed 
independently of each other, there the word is both 
derivative and conventional ; as words like udbhid . 
There the meaning conveyed is both what shoots up. 


1 The view of Gange^a Upadhyaya. 
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such as trees and shrubs, as also a particular kind of 
sacrifice. 


Implication: Its Varieties 

82. Implication is the relation with what is 
denoted by denotative function, where the inten¬ 
tion (of the speaker) is not (directly) compatible. 

Implication, etc .—In sentences like, ‘ There is a 
cowherd colony in the Ganges/ a cowherd colon};- is 
not compatible, either as regards relation or as regards 
intention, with the primary meaning of the word 
* Ganges/ which is a stream. Where this is noticed, 
there the bank is understood by implication ; and this 
is a kind of relation to the primary meaning (of a 
word). For instance, since the relation of the primary 
meaning, viz. a stream, is apprehended with the bank, 
the latter is recalled ; this leads to verbal comprehen¬ 
sion. But if the incompatibility of relation be the 
essence of implication, then in the sentence, ‘ Adrfiit 
the sticks/ there would be no implication ; for there 
is nothing incompatible in sticks being related to ad¬ 
mission. Therefore, since the intention of the speaker, 
viz. feeding, is not compatible with the admission of 
sticks, the implication is with regard to persons carry¬ 
ing sticks. Similarly in sentences like, ' Protect the 
curd from the crows/ the word 'crows’ implies any 
creature that would spoil the curd ; for the intention of 
the speaker is about protecting the curd from all 
creatures. Likewise in sentences like, ‘ The men with 
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umbrellas are going/ the term ‘ men with umbrellas 
implies all who are in the same batch . 1 This is what 
is called the implication that does not discard its own 
meaning; for as belonging to the same batch, both men 
with umbrellas and persons other than they are meant. 
If, on the other hand, the incompatibility of rela¬ 
tion be the essence of implication, then sometimes the 
word ‘Ganges' would imply the bank, and sometimes 
the term ‘cowherd colony’ would imply the fish etc.; 
hence there would be no fixed criterion. One thing, 
however, should be borne in mind: If the relation to 
the thing denoted (the primary meaning) be appre¬ 
hended with regard to the bank as a bank, then the 
bank as simply a bank is understood. If, however, it 
be taken to be the bank of the Ganges, then the recollec¬ 
tion takes place in that very form. Therefore the 
implication is not with regard to the determinant of the 
state of being the thing implied 2 ; for a cognition having 
that as a feature is possible even without implication 
regarding it. Further, one should understand that in 
like manner denotative function too cannot be with 
regard to the determinant of the state of being the 
thing denoted by denotative function (the primary 
meaning); for it can easily be said that a word has 
the power to call up a memory of the thing denoted 
by its denotative function, in which the determinant in 
question is a feature . 3 

1 Irrespective of the fact that some of them may be 
without an umbrella. 

2 But with regard to the thing implied. 

3 Verbal comprehension is of the same form as the thing 
signified by the word. On account of this causal relation. 
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Where, however, the primary meaning of a word 
is implied by an indirect relation, it is called double 
implication ( laksita-laksand ). As, for instance, in 
words like dvirepha (bee). The relation of the two r’s 
is apprehended with the word bliramara, and that of 
the latter with a bee; hence it is a case of double impli¬ 
cation. But the word 1 that bears the implied meaning 
does not lead to (verbal) comprehension ; it is some 
other term 2 that leads to the verbal comprehension of 
the implied meaning. For words 3 have been ascer¬ 
tained to have the power of generating verbal compre¬ 
hension of their primary meaning, as connected with 
the meaning of some other word 4 by the relation of 
'either denotative function or implication . 5 [This is the 
view of the old school. The new school, however, 
maintains that it 6 also is certainly a cause of (verbal) 
comprehension, and the apprehension of the meaning 

between the two, neither the determinant of the state of 
being the thing implied nor that of the state of being the 
thing directly conveyed can be admitted as possessing impli¬ 
cation or denotative function, as the case may be. If the 
bank (of the Ganges) be the thing implied, it is known as 
possessed of bankhood, which is the determinant of the state 
of being the thing implied. For this it is not necessary to 
admit a separate implication. Similarly, where the word 
‘cow’ signifies an individual cow, the latter is directly appre¬ 
hended as possessed of cowhood. Hence there is no necessity 
for admitting a separate denotative function with regard to 
cowhood. 

1 E.g. ‘ Ganges.' 

2 & 3 E.g. 'a cowherd colony.’ 

4 E.g. ‘ Ganges.’ 

5 The word ’Ganges' itself means the bank of the Ganges. 

6 The word that bears the implied meaning. 
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of the word is the operation. Otherwise by a parity of 
reasoning even a word possessing denotative function 
would fail to lead to any (verbal) comprehension. 1 ] 

Where Implication Lies 

In a sentence, however, owing to the absence of 
any denotative function, there is no implication also," 
which is a kind of relation to the thing denoted by 
denotative function (the primary meaning). Where it 
is said, ' The cowherd colony is in the deep river/ 
there the word 'river’ implies the river bank, and the 
meaning of the word 'deep* is connected by a relation 
of identity with the river; for sometimes connection 
with one part (of a word) is also admitted. If even 
this sort of connection is not admitted here, then the 
word 'river’ implies the bank of the deep river, and 
the word 'deep’ indicates the intention (of the speaker). 

In the compound called Bahuvnhi 3 too, it is like 
this; for there, if, in words like citragu (the man of the 
dappled cow), connection with one part (of a word) is 
admitted, then the word 'cow’ implies the owner of the- 
cow. and the word 'dappled’ is connected by a relation 
of identity with 'cow.’ If, however, connection with 
one part (of a word) is not admitted, then the word 
'cow’ implies the owner of the dappled cow, and the 
word 'dappled’ indicates the intention. Similarly, in 
the expression 'a tree climbed by a monkey,’ the word 

1 This portion does not occur in some editions. 

2 On this point, the logicians agree with the Mimaih- 
sakas. 

3 In which the compound is an adjective qualifying some 
other word denoting a person or thing than the words com¬ 
posing it. 
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'monkey' implies the object climbed by the monkey, 
and the word 'climbed' indicates the intention. The 
same thing is to be understood elsewhere too. In the 
compound called Tatpurusa, however, the first word 
bears the implied meaning. For instance, in words 
like, rdja-purusa (a royal officer), the meaning of the 
word rajan (king) cannot be directly connected with 
that of the word purusa (person); for it is against the 
rule to conceive that two meanings of names 1 other 
than particles 2 are connected by a relation of difference. 
Otherwise, even in the sentence, 'The king, is a person,' 
a similar 3 connection would have to be conceived. In 
sentences like, 'A cloth is not a jar,' the meaning of 
'not' is directfy 4 connected with those of 'jar' and 
'cloth'; hence the words 'other than particles.' In 
phrases like 'a blue jar' the two meanings of names 
are connected by a relation of identity ; hence the 
words 'by a relation of difference.' It cannot be 
urged that in words like rdja-purusa we must assume 
that there is recollection of an elided case-ending ; for 
even one who does not recollect the case-ending appre¬ 
hends the meaning from the words themselves. There¬ 
fore words like rdjan (king) imply something pertaining 
to a king, and that is connected by a relation of identity 
with the meaning of the word purusa (person). 

In the compound called Dvandva, however, as in 
the sentence, ' Cut the dhava 5 and catechu plants 
( dhava-khadirau ),’ both these plants are apprehended 

1 Words other than verbs. 

» 2 All indeclinables except the prefixes. 

3 That is, by a relation of difference. 

* Without the help of a case-ending. 

5 Grislea Tomentosa or Anogeissus Latifolia. 
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in view of the duality conveyed by the case-ending ; 
hence there is no implication. It cannot be urged 
that there is implication of association ; for Dvandva is 
observed in cases where there is no association. Nor 
can it be urged that there is association in the form of 
being connected with the same act ; for even when 
there are different verbs, as in sentences like, ' Behold 
and cut the dhava and catechu plants (respectively)/ 
we see its use, and, moreover, there is never any 
(verbal) apprehension of the association. Hence in the 
sentence, ‘ Let the king and priest (rdja-purohitau ) 1 
perform sacrifices with a view to attaining union with 
God/ since implication is inadmissible , 2 Dvandva is 
resorted to. Therefore association is not the meaning, 
but where' there is real difference (between words), 
there the compound Dvandva occurs. It cannot be 
urged how there can be the compound Dvandva in a 
sentence like, ' There is identity of the colour and 
the jar {mla-khatayoh )'; for there the words 'blue 
colour' imply blue-colourhood, and the word 'jar' 
implies jarhood, while the word 'identity' means 
* identity in respect of the substratum / 3 

In Samahara-Dvandva, however, if it be said that 
the aggregate is also apprehended, then in words like 
ahi-nakulam (snake and mongoose) the second word 
implies the aggregate of snake and mongoose, and the 
first word indicates the intention. It cannot be con- 

1 The question is, does it mean king and priest, or two 
royal priests? The answer is, the former. 

2 Because ‘king* in that case would mean 'kingly,' which 
is cumbrous. 

3 The jar. The two generic attributes by themselves are 
distinct. Hence Dvandva is admissible. 
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tended how in the sentence, 'Sound the kettle-drum 
and drum/ the aggregate can be connected (with 
sounding), since it, being a kind of notion of addition, 
cannot be sounded ; for it can be connected in an 
indirect way . 1 The same thing also holds good of 
words like ' a group of five root/ Others , 2 however, 
say that a word like ahi-nakulam denotes a snake and 
a mongoose, and unity is connected with each ; and the 
name Samahara is applied only to the compound that 
is singular and neuter, as mentioned in the aphorism, 

' And Dvandva where there is an aggregation of the 
limbs of an animal, of musical instruments, (or of an 
army ); 3 elsewhere the use of the singular number is 
wrong. In words 4 like pitaraa (parents) and &vci- 
surau (father-in-law and mother-in-law), the word pitr 
implies the parents, and the word svabura the parents 
of one's wife. Similarly in other cases also. In the 
word ghaidh (jars) there is no implication ; for it is 
possible for many jars to be apprehended through the 
generic attribute jarhood. 

In the case of the compound called Karma - 
dharaya, however, in words like ' a blue lotus ' the 
thing denoted by the word 'blue' is a feature of the 
thing denoted by the word 'lotus,' by the relation of 
identity ; there is no implication there. Hence in the 
sentence, ' One should perform sacrifice for the 

1 That is. as abiding in the same substratum, the instru¬ 
ment. 

2 The new school of logicians. 

3 Panini II. iv. 2. 

4 Instances of what is called Ehaiesa Dvandva, in which 
only one of the two or more words compounded remains. 
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Nisada 1 king/ there is not the compound called 
Tatpurusa ,' 2 as that would involve implication, but 
Karmodharaya , 3 since implication is inadmissible. It 
cannot be urged that a Nisada, being of a hybrid caste, 
is not entitled to study of the Vedas, and hence it is 
impossible to perform sacrifices for him ; for the fact 
of a Nisada's being admitted to the study may be 
assumed from that very passage. On the ground of 
simplicity the primary meaning 4 is sought to be con¬ 
nected , 5 6 and then on the ground of its incompatibility 
the assumption ' 1 is resorted to. Hence the latter, being 
cumbrousness that brings about a result, should not be 
counted as a blemish. 

In words like upa-kumbham (in the vicinity of 
the pitcher) and ardha-pippcili (one-half of a long 
pepper ), 7 the second word implies something related to 
it, and the connection (between them) is understood so 
as to give prominence to the meaning of the first word. 
Thus in compounds as a whole there is no denotative 
function at all, since the denotative function of the 
component words alone serves the purpose. 


1 A low caste, having a Brahmaija father and a Sudra 
mother. 

2 In which case the meaning would be: the king of the 
Nisadas. 

3 Which would give the direct meaning, which is always 
to be preferred, viz. a king who is a Nisada by birth. 

4 Of the term ' Nisada king.' 

5 With the meanings of the other words in the sentence. 

6 Of a Nisada's admission to Vedic study. 

7 Which are instances of the compound called Avyai- 
b/idva. 


13 
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The Means of Verbal Comprehension 

n cr ii 

qjp^i; g q^rrafo^ra i 

qsm Hq clgrTr qlRcH qR^tfHcII || <Z\ II 

82 (contd.)-83- The knowledge of contiguity,, 
consistency, expectancy and intention is the 
cause (of verbal comprehension). The juxta¬ 
position of words is called contiguity. The co¬ 
ordination of the meaning of a word with that of 
another is called consistency. 

The knowledge , etc .—The knowledge of contiguity, 
of consistency, of expectancy and of intention is the 
cause of verbal comprehension. Now the meaning of 
the word ' contiguity ' is being stated: The juxta¬ 
position , etc . The apprehension, without an interval, 
of the meanings of two words, one of which must be 
connected with the other (to complete the sense), is a 
cause of verbal comprehension. Hence a string of 
words like, ' The hill, has eaten, fiery, Devadatta ,' 1 
does not lead to any verbal comprehension. In a 
series of words like, ‘ Blue, jar, substance, cloth/ there 
is verbal comprehension owing to a mistaken notion of 
contiguity . 2 Even if a mistaken notion of contiguity 

1 For the sake of sense the order should be changed as 

follows: ‘The hill, (is) fiery, Devadatta, has eaten.' 

2 The speaker meant: ‘ A blue cloth,' and ‘ A jar is a 
substance.' But the listener construed the words in the order 
in which they were spoken and understood: ‘ A blue jar/ 
and ‘ A cloth is a substance.' 
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does not lead to a false verbal comprehension, there is 
no harm . 1 

Objection: When somebody says, ‘ Devadatta 
with the umbrella, ear-ring and dress/ etc., then the 
recollection of the succeeding word destroys that of the 
preceding word ; hence it is impossible to recollect that 
succeeding word without an interval. 

Reply: Not so ; for the impressions arising from 
the apprehension of each word give birth to the final 
recollection of all the words without an interval. 
Because, like a single perception arising from diverse 
connections , 2 it is possible for diverse impressions to 
give rise to a single recollection ; for the apprehension 
of the last letter, combined with the impressions of all 
the words, revives (the collective impressions). How 
else can several letters lead to the recollection of a 
single word? Some 3 say that, on the analogy of 
' pigeons in a barn-yard/ the recollection of the mean¬ 
ings of all the words leads simultaneously to a verbal 
comprehension of the meanings of all the words con¬ 
nected as actions and objects. * Just as those pigeons 
—old, full-grown and young—fall upon a barn-yard 
simultaneously, similarly the meanings of all the words 
enter simultaneously into relation with one another/' 
Others, however, say, ‘ The meaning of words is (first)\ 
understood from the words themselves, in combination' 


1 The view of the old school that it does, is rebutted. 

here. 

2 Of a number of objects with the organ. 

3 The old school. 
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with whatever 1 else is required by sense, is consistent, 
and is contiguous.' So, they also say, the comprehen¬ 
sion of the meaning of sections of a sentence is followed 
by the comprehension of the meaning of the complete 
sentence, in the very same way, through the recollec¬ 
tion of the meaning of the words. This also refutes 
the (theory of the) transcendental word-essence (sphota) 
corresponding to whole words , 2 3 4 supposed to be mani¬ 
fested by all its component letter-sounds ; for verbal 
comprehension can be explained just by the (auricular) 
perception of the last letter-sound, combined with the 

impressions of the other letter-sounds (of the word)_ 

which (as the grammarians hold) manifests that 
(sphota )/ 1 One thing, however, should be borne in 
mind: Where the word 'door’ is uttered, verbal 
comprehension takes place from the apprehension of a 
word such as 'shut/ and not from the apprehension 
of its meaning, such as shutting 1 ; for the apprehension 
*of particular meanings of words, which is generated by 
those words, is the cause of particular verbal compre- 

1 Such as the fact of their being objects of an action 
(, karmatva ). The word ghatam (a jar, in the objective case) 
automatically conveys something more, viz. that it is the 
object of an action, viz. bringing, even before the word dnaya 
(bring) is spoken. 

2 Upheld by the grammarians. Since the spoken letters 
are transient, the grammarians, to explain how the meaning 
of a word is grasped, assume the existence of the eternal 
sphota or word-essence, a metaphysical entity which is mani¬ 
fested by the uttered syllables and directly conveys the mean¬ 
ing of the word. 

3 Since the sphota itself depends for its manifestation on 
.the spoken letters, it is superfluous. 

4 As the Prabhakara school of Mlmamsakas holds. 
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hensions. Moreover, since words denoting actions and 
their objects are necessary to sense in their particular 
forms, how can there be verbal comprehension without 
words denoting actions? Similarly, since in words like 
for flowers * the use of the dative case-ending is in¬ 
explicable without supplying some such word as 
' craves/ the supply of words is a necessity. 

Consistency is being explained: The co-ordina¬ 
tion , etc. That is to say, the connection of the mean¬ 
ing of a word with that of another word is called 
consistency. And for want of an apprehension of this, 
there is no verbal comprehension from sentences like, 
' They are watering (the plants) with fire/ 

Objection: An apprehension of this consistency 
is not possible anywhere before verbal comprehension; 
for the meaning of a sentence is not something that is 
already well-known. 

Reply: Not so ; for when particular meanings of 
words are recalled, it is possible to have an apprehen¬ 
sion of consistency, sometimes in the form of doubt 
and sometimes in that of certainty. 

The new school, however, maintains that the appre¬ 
hension of consistency is not a cause of verbal compre¬ 
hension. In sentences like, ‘ They are watering with 
fire/ no verbal comprehension takes place because of 
the obstruction due to the conviction of an inconsistency 
that watering cannot be done with fire. Since the 
conviction of the absence of a thing is an obstacle to 
any kind of apprehension of it, other than what is 
caused by normal sense-contact or particular defects, it 
goes without saying it is an obstacle with regard to 


t 
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verbal comprehension also. It is also not tenable that 
there is delay in verbal comprehension owing to a 
delay in the apprehension of consistency. 

3TT^r^r ; 5 ik« ll 

84. (A word has) expectancy (with regard 
to that) word without which it cannot produce 
knowledge (of syntactical connection); while the 
desire of the speaker is called intention. 

Expectancy is being explained: A word has, etc . 
That is to say, a word has expectancy with regard to 
that word without which it cannot convey any idea of 
syntactical connection. Substantives in any of the 
cases do not lead to a sense of connection without a 
verb ; hence they have expectancy with regard to the 
latter. Although, strictly speaking, the juxtaposition 
of substantives and verbs is satisfied by contiguity, yet 
the notion of expectancy about the objective case¬ 
ending after the word ghata (jar), is a cause of the 
apprehension of the jar as an object of some verb (e.g. 
bring). Hence no verbal comprehension takes place 
from a string of words like, ' Jar, objecthood, bring¬ 
ing, effort.' In an utterance like, ' Here comes the 
son ( pntrah ) of the king (rajhah) ; remove the man 
( purusah ),' since there is apprehension of the intention 
that the word raj an (king) is to be connected with the 
word putra (son), its connection is understood to be 
with that alone. But if the intention were so appre¬ 
hended that it was to be connected with the word 
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purusa (man), then it would certainly be understood as 
connected with that . 1 

Intention is being explained: While the desire , 
etc. If the apprehension of the intention were not a 
cause (of verbal comprehension), then sentences like, 
* Bring the saindhava ,' 2 would not sometimes signify a 
Sind-horse and sometimes salt. It cannot be urged 
that context and the like 3 which help the apprehension 
of the intention might as well be causes of verbal 
comprehension ; for they cannot be grouped under a 
common denomination. If, however, they are so 
.grouped, as producing an apprehension of the inten¬ 
tion, then, for the sake of simplicity, let the apprehen¬ 
sion of the intention itself be the cause. Thus even 
in the case of the Vedas, for the sake of the apprehen¬ 
sion of the intention, the existence of God 1 is assumed. 
It cannot be contended that there apprehension of the 
intention of the teacher is a cause (of verbal compre¬ 
hension) ; for there was no teacher at the beginning of 
creation. Nor can it be urged that since there is no 
such thing as cosmic dissolution itself, it is idle to 
speak of a beginning of creation ; for cosmic dissolu¬ 
tion is dealt with in the Vedas . 5 Thus, even with 

1 The meaning then would be: Here comes (my) son ; 
remove the royal officer. In the original utterance the word 
rujtuih stands between putrah and purusah , which may well 
•cause the confusion. 

2 Lit. product of sindhu, which means the sea as well as 
the territory called Sind. Hence the two meanings: salt and 
a particular breed of horse. 

3 E.g. nearness, distance, co-existence. 

4 As the Speaker of the Vedas. It is His intention that 
is expressed through them. 

5 E.g. Nasadlya-Sukta (Rg-Veda X. xi. 129). 
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regard to words uttered by a parrot, apprehension of 
the divine intention is a cause. Where, however, a 
sentence uttered by a parrot does not give a meaning 
consonant (with fact), apprehension of the intention of 
the trainer is the cause. Others, however, hold that 
with regard to words having multiple meanings and so 
on, it is only occasionally that apprehension of the 
speaker’s intention is a cause (of verbal comprehen¬ 
sion). Thus, with regard to words uttered by a parrot, 
verbal comprehension takes place even without an 
apprehension of the intention. As regards the Vedas, 
however, the meaning is ascertained by means of argu¬ 
ments guided by principles of interpretation that are 
without beginning. 






RECOLLECTION 


In a previous passage 1 knowledge has been spoken 
of as being of two kinds according to its division into 
experience and recollection. Of these, the varieties of 
experience have been shown. Recollection has not 
been dealt with as being easy to understand. In this, 
previous experience is the cause. Regarding this some 
say, Tt is not (previous) experience which is the cause, 
but (previous) knowledge . 2 Otherwise recollection 
cannot be followed by recollection, because the preced¬ 
ing impression is destroyed by a recollection having 
the same feature . 3 In my view, however, that very 
recollection generates another recollection through the 
medium of another impression/ This is wrong. 
Where after a collective impression (of an experience) 
there has been the recollection of a jar, a cloth, or the 
like in succession, but not that of the things as an 
aggregate, there, the result (the individual recollection) 
not being destructive of the impression, either time, or 
disease, or the ultimate result must be said to be 
destructive of the impression. So it would not be 
difficult to explain successive recollections. It cannot 
be urged that this does not explain how repeated 
recollections lead to deeper impressions ; for the word 
'depth’ here means the swift appearance of a stimulus. 
Nor can it be contended that owing to the very absence 

1 In verse 51. 

2 This includes recollection. 

3 That is, of the same object. 
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of any conclusive reasoning (in favour of previous 
expreience), (previous) knowledge also may be the 
cause ; for when the causality of a thing in respect of 
a particular attribute 1 is not known to have an excep¬ 
tion , 2 causality in respect of a general attribute 3 4 is a 
superfluity. How else is a staff not held to be the 
cause (of a jar) through its circular motion, in respect 
of being a substance ? 1 It cannot be urged that the 
doubt that intermediate recollections 5 destroy the 
impressions, leads to a doubt about inconstancy , 6 for 
rather than assume an infinite number of impressions 
and their destruction, it is simpler to assume that the 
final recollection alone destroys the impressions, and 
this removes the doubt about inconstancy. This is 
how recollection takes place. 


1 E.g. the fact of being experience. 

2 Because recollection is never known to take place with¬ 
out experience. 

3 The fact of being knowledge. 

4 The staff is a cause as a staff, not as a substance. 

5 Between the first and the last recollection. 

6 That the cause may not be experience as experience. 





THE LAST SUBSTANCE: Mind 


85. The instrument of the cognition of 
pleasure etc. is called the mind. In this system 
it is considered to be atomic, since states of con¬ 
sciousness are not simultaneous. 

Now, to describe the mind which comes in order, 
it is being stated: The instrument, etc. By this a 
proof is adduced of the existence of the mind. To 
explain: The cognition of pleasure must be through 
an instrument, because it is a cognition that is pro¬ 
duced, as is the case with ocular cognition. This 
inference establishes the fact that the mind is an instru¬ 
ment. It cannot be urged that for the cognition of 
pain etc., also there should be other instmments ; 
because, for the sake of simplicity, a single substance 
should be held to be the instrument of all such 
cognitions. Similarly the existence of the mind may 
be established from the fact of its being the substratum 
of conjunction, the non-inherent cause of pleasure etc. 
Now a proof of the atomicity of the mind is being 
given: Since, etc. It is a fact of experience that 
ocular, palatal and other forms of knowledge are not 
simultaneous: they are not produced at the same 
moment. Now, although a number of organs may be 
in contact with their objects, knowledge arises through 
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a particular organ owing to the connection of some¬ 
thing, and does not arise through the other organs 
owing to the absence of connection with something. 
And since the absence of connection is not possible if 
that something, viz. the mind, is omnipresent, it is 
not omnipresent." It cannot be urged that the delay in 
knowledge is due only to the delayed appearance of 
the stimulus, viz. a particular merit or demerit ; for in 
that case the eye and other organs too need not be 
assumed. Nor can it be questioned how, in acts like 
the eating of a 'long cake' ( dirgha-saskuli ), as also in 
the case of persons attending to various things at the 
same time, there can be simultaneous knowledge 
through many organs ; for the various forms of knowl¬ 
edge arise, as the mind, being atomic, quickly connects 
itself with many organs. The notion of simultaneity is 
an error, as in the case of piercing a hundred lotus 
leaves, for instance. It cannot also be urged that since 
the mind is possessed of expansion and contraction, 
both 1 may be explained ; for it is cumbrous to assume 
multiple parts (of the mind), their destruction and so 
on, and simpler to assume that the mind is atomic and 
without any parts. This is the long and short of the 
matter. The category of substance has been explained. 


1 Simultaneity and its opposite. 





THE QUALITIES 


am g^smfocir $^rr foroT i 

86 . The qualities should be known as abid¬ 
ing in substances, and being without qualities 
and actions. 

After describing the substances the text proceeds to 
deal with the qualities in the words: The qualities, 
etc. 

Objection: What is the proof of the generic attri¬ 
bute qualityhood ( gunatva )? 

Reply: The causality that abides in categories— 
other than substances and actions—possessing generic 
attributes must be determined by some attribute, since 
unqualified causality is impossible. Now neither 
colourhood etc. nor existence can be the determinant 
here, since they cover (respectively) less and more 
ground. Hence something must be stated to inhere in 
all the twenty-four (qualities), and that is qualityhood. 

Abiding in substances : Although the fact of 
abiding in substances is not a definition—for it unduly 
extends to actions etc.—yet the meaning (of quality¬ 
hood) is the fact of possessing generic attributes other 
than existence that are the determinant of what is 
inclusive of substancehood. Qualityhood is a deter¬ 
minant of what is inclusive of substancehood, and 
qualities are possessed of it. Neither substancehood 
nor actionhood is a determinant of what is inclusive of 
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substancehood, since ether etc . 1 do not possess sub¬ 
stance or action . 2 And since the state of being sub¬ 
stancehood ( dravyatvatva ), the state of being a generic 
attribute, and so on, are not generic attributes, they 
are excluded. 

Without qualities , etc —Although the state of 
being without qualities applies to actions etc . 3 also, yet 
it must be understood (that qualityhood consists in) 
possessing generic attributes, being other than actions 
and having no qualities. Generic attributes etc. do 
not possess generic attributes, actions are not other 
than actions, and substances are not without qualities ; 
hence the definition does not unduly extend to them. 
Without actions is a statement of fact, not a definition ; 
for then it would wrongly extend to ether etc. 


Their Various Groupings 

q^qnq^q;^ n u 
3[qt jj^cq qnt i 4 

sntfswfF ¥ircHr ^ ^qr^rtsfq n h 
nsfegSipn: i 

fqvrriTr^ir s^qf xprr ?TcTt: n n 


1 Refers to space, time and the soul. 

2 That is, by the relation of inherence. 

3 Refers to generic attributes and the rest. 

4 There is a different reading: Dravatvam snelia-vegcisca 
rnata murta-guna ami. In this the word * weight 1 is to be 
supplied from the particle ca (and). 
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86 (contd.)-8S. Colour, taste, touch, smell, 
distance and nearness, liquidity, weight, oiliness 
and impulse (vega )—these are the qualities of 
limited things. Merit and demerit, tendency, 
sound, as also knowledge and the rest 1 —all these 
are described by scholars as the qualities of 
unlimited things. (Qualities) beginning with 
number and ending with disjunction 2 are con¬ 
sidered to be the qualities of both. 

Impulse —Impulse includes elasticity. Qualities of 
, limited things —i.e. they do not abide in unlimited 
things. Their definition is: being any one of the above 
(nine) qualities. So also with what follows . 3 4 

Qualities of unlimited things —i.e. they do not 
abide in limited things. Of both —i.e. qualities of 
both limited and unlimited things. 


jjutt: || || 

89. Conjunction, disjunction, numbers such 
as duality, the separateness of two entities (from 
something)' 1 and so on—these are likewise quali¬ 
ties that abide in more than one thing. 


1 Viz. pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and effort. 

2 See verse 4. 

3 That is, the state of being qualities of unlimited things 
is the state of being any one of the above ten qualities 
beginning with merit. 

4 E.g. a jar and a cloth are (together) separate from a 

jar. 
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Abide, etc. —Conjunction, disjunction, duality, etc. 
abide in two things. Trinity, quaternity, etc. abide in 
three things, four things, etc. This is the idea. 


ifagorr: Heir i 

^TOffcir: Trrfafg^rt n *o|| 
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90-94. All other qualities except these are 
considered to abide in a single individual. The 
group of six beginning with knowledge, (the four) 
ending with touch, oiliness, natural liquidity, 
merit and demerit, tendency and sound—these 
are special qualities. (Qualities) beginning with 
number and ending with nearness, artificial 
liquidity, weight and impulse—these are de¬ 
scribed to be general qualities. (Qualities) begin¬ 
ning with number and ending with nearness, 
liquidity and oiliness—these are perceptible to 
two organs. While (the four) ending with touch, 
as also sound, are perceptible to a single external 
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organ. Weight, merit and demerit, and tendency 
are transcendent. The special qualities of the 
omnipresent substances are spoken of as not 
being produced in accordance with the qualities 
of their causes. 

All other, etc. —That is to say, colour, taste, smell, 
touch, unity, dimension, the separateness of one thing 
(from others), distance and nearness, knowledge, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, weight, liquid¬ 
ity, oiliness, tendency, merit and demerit, and sound. 
Beginning with knowledge —i.e. knowledge, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion and effort. Ending with touch — 
i.e. colour, taste, smell and touch. Drava (liquid) 
here means liquidity. 

Vaitesika is the same as visesa, the suffix thak 
signifying identity of meaning. In other words, special 
qualities. Number, etc. —That is to say, number, 
dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, dis¬ 
tance and nearness. 

Two organs —Since they are perceptible to the e}'e 
and the skin as well. External —Since colour and the 
rest are perceptible to the eye etc. 

Qualities of the omnipresent substances —That is 
to say, knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, merit and demerit, tendency and sound. Not 
being produced, etc. —The qualities that are produced 
in an effect by the qualities of its cause are qualities 
that are in accordance with the qualities of their causes, 
as for instance colour etc. These will be described 


14 
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presently. Knowledge etc., however, are not of that 
kind, since the soul etc. are without a cause. 

|| tk II 

^3: qn^g^rt^rr: i 
firar^ qqaaH g h n 

95-96. (The four) ending with touch that are 
not produced by the action of fire, liquidity of 
that kind, oiliness, impulse, weight, separateness 
of one thing (from others), dimension, and elasti¬ 
city—these are produced by the qualities of their 
causes. Conjunction, disjunction and impulse— 
these, however, are produced by action. 

Not produced , etc. —Colour etc. that are produced 
by the action of fire ( pdka ) are not produced in accord¬ 
ance with the qualities of their causes ; hence the 
qualification, not produced by the action of fire. Of 
that kind , i.e. not produced by the action of fire. 
Unity also should be understood as belonging to this 
group . 1 

Conjunction, etc. —Although the fact of being 
produced by action is not a common feature , 2 since it 
wrongly extends to jars etc. and does not extend, as it 

1 That is, produced by the qualities of its cause. Not so 
duality etc., which are due to the notion of addition ( apehsa - 
buddlii). 

2 Of conjunction, disjunction and impulse. 
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should, to conjunction that is due to conjunction , 1 yet 
it should be understood to mean the possession of those 
generic attributes concomitant with qualityhood that 
abide in things produced by action . 2 The same is to 
be understood in other cases also . 3 

; jjut n n 

37TcW: | 
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97-99. The four ending with touch, dimen¬ 
sion, separateness of one thing (from others), 
oiliness and sound have non-inherence. While 
the fact of being an auxiliary cause abides in the 
special qualities of the soul. In warm touch 
weight, impulse, liquidity, and the two beginning 
with conjunction there are both kinds of causal¬ 
ity. The special qualities of the omnipresent 

1 As the conjunction of the body with a book is due to 
the conjunction of the hand with the book. 

2 A jar is produced by an action, but it has no generic 
attribute concomitant with qualityhood such as colourhood 
and tastehood. And conjunction due to conjunction is not 
produced by an action (but by a quality); yet it has the con¬ 
comitant generic attribute mentioned above, viz. conjunction- 
hood. 

3 That is to say, being of sectional extensity (in verse 99)' 
is the possession of those generic attributes concomitant withj 
qualityhood that abide in what has partial extensity. 
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substances, as also the two beginning with con¬ 
junction, are of sectional extensity. 

The jour, etc. —Here touch should be regarded as 
other than hot. Since the suffix tva in eka-prthaktva 
(separateness of one thing) must be joined to each term 
(of the compound), the word should be taken to mean 
both unity and separateness, and the word r separate¬ 
ness ' to mean separateness of one thing (from others). 
Have non-inherence : The 'colour, taste, smell and 
touch of a jar etc. spring trom those of its two halves. 
Similarly the dimension etc. of the two halves of a jar 
are the non-inherent cause of the dimension etc. of the 
jar. Sound also is the non-inherent cause of a second 
sound . 1 The same 2 should be understood with regard 
to elasticity as also separateness of one thing (from 
others). 

The fact of being an auxiliary cause —That is to 
say, because knowledge etc. are the auxiliary cause 3 of 
desire and so forth. 

Both kinds of causality —non-inherent and auxil¬ 
iary. For instance, warm touch (of the parts) is the 
non-inherent cause of warm touch (of the whole), and 
the auxiliary cause of (the touch) that is produced by 
the action of fire. Weight (of the parts) is the non- 
inherent cause of weight (of the whole) and (the first) 

1 Sound is a quality, the inherent cause of which is ether. 
The first sound inhering in ether produces the second sound, 
and is therefore the non-inherent cause of the latter. 

2 That is, the elasticity and separateness of one thing 
(from another) belonging to the pair of halves of a jar are 
the non-inherent cause of those of the jar, and so on. 

3 Not non-inherent cause. See footnote 2 on p. 25. 
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fall, and the auxiliary cause of impact. Impulse (of 
the parts) is the non-inherent cause of impulse (of 
the whole) and movement, and the auxiliary cause of 
impact. Liquidity (of the parts) is the non-inherent 
cause of liquidity (of the whole) and dripping, and the 
auxiliaty cause of cohesion. The conjunction of the 
kettle-drum and stick is the auxiliary cause of sound, 
while the conjunction of the kettle-drum and ether is 
its non-inherent cause. The disjunction of the two 
halves of a bamboo is the auxiliary cause of sound, 
and the disjunction of the halves of the bamboo and 
ether its non-inherent cause. Are of sectional extensity 
— cover only a part of a given space. 


Colour, Taste, Smell and Touch 

ftts; 5 n \°o \\ 

loo. Colour is perceptible to the eye and is 
an aid to the perception of substances etc. 1 It is 
auxiliary to the eye, and is diverse—white and 
so on. 

Colour, etc .—The generic attribute colourhood is a 
fact of perception. 

Objection: But there is no perception in which 
the word rupa (colour) specifically occurs. 

1 Refers to actions, generic attributes, inherence as well 
as certain qualities of the visible substances. See verses 
54 - 55 - 
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Reply: The word rupa may not actually be used, 
yet a particular generic attribute common to blue, 
3 7 ellow and other colours is indeed a fact of experience. 
Although the word rupa may not actually be used, yet 
we certainly have such perceptions as 'blue colour’ or 
'yellow colour/ in which the (synonymous) word varna 
specifically occurs. Similarly generic attributes such 
as blue-colourhood ( nilaiva ) are also facts of perception. 
It cannot be urged that blue and other colours are 
each a single individual, and hence, on account of abid¬ 
ing in a single individual, blue-colourhood and so on 
cannot be generic attributes. Because we have the 
perception that blue colour has been destroyed, red 
colour has been produced, and so on ; hence, being 
subject to origin and destruction, blue colour etc. are 
manifold. Otherwise when one blue colour is destrov- 
ed, the world would altogether be devoid of blue colour. 
Nor can it be urged that the above perception is 
concerning the origin and destruction of only the 
inherence of blue and red colours ; for the perception 
does not specifically mention inherence. Neither can it 
be contended that the (admission of) oneness is due to 
the perception that it is that same blue colour, and to 
considerations of simplicity. Because the perception in 
question has for its object something of the same class, 
as is the case with the statement, ' It is that same 
Gurjari (tune)'; and the question of simplicity is nulli¬ 
fied by perception . 1 Otherwise jars etc. would also 
become one, and the notion of their origin and destruc- 

1 Of the multiplicity of individuals. 
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tion would only centre round inherence . 1 By this taste 
etc. are also explained . 2 

Perceptible to the eye —That is to say, a special 
quality perceptible to the eye. Similarly with regard 
to what comes next . 3 Is an aid , etc .—is the cause of 
the perception. This is being explained: It is auxil¬ 
iaryf, etc. Manifested colour is the cause of the ocular 
perception of substances, qualities, actions and generic 
attributes. Diverse, etc .—And that colour is of many 
kinds, being divided into white, blue, yellow, red, 
green, grey, composite ( citra ), etc. 

Objection: How can composite colour be an 
extra variety? 

Reply: In the following manner: The aggregate 

that is made up of parts comprising blue, yellow and 
other colours cannot in the first place be colourless, 
since this would make it imperceptible. Nor are blue 
and other colours covering an entire body brought 
into existence, since in that case blue colour would be 
perceived even where there is yellow colour only. 
Neither are blue and other colours that do not cover 
an entire body brought into existence, because it would 
be contradictory for qualities of a class that covers an 
entire body to cover only a part of it. Therefore we 
conclude that different kinds of colour produce in the 

1 Of the jars. That is, it would mean the origin and 
destruction not of the jars, but only of their inherence in 
their halves. 

2 That is, it also proves the existence of tastehood etc. 
as generic attributes. 

3 Viz. taste, touch and smell. That is, they too are 
special qualities perceptible to the tongue, skin and nose, 
respectively. 
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aggregate a distinct colour called composite. Hence 
also we have the experience, 4 A composite colour.* 
For it would be cumbrous to assume many colours (in 
its stead ). 1 Thus, since blue colour, for instance, may 
be supposed to obstruct the production of yellow or 
any other colour in the aggregate, neither yellow nor 
any other colour is produced. 

By this touch also is explained . 2 Taste etc. also 
do not cover only a part of a body ; but there is 
no harm even if there is no taste in an aggregate made 
up of parts possessing tastes of different kinds. There 
the tongue perceives the taste of the parts only ; and 
since the tongue etc. have not the power of perceiving 
substances, there is no harm even if the aggregate is 
without any taste. The new school, however, says: 
In the aggregate there is a variety of colours covering 
only a part of it ; for it is cumbrous to assume 
that blue colour, for instance, obstructs yellow or any 
other colour. This is also the explanation of a scrip¬ 
tural text like the following: ' That is called a mid - 
vrsa (blue bull) which has a grey mouth and tail, 
white hoofs and horns and is (otherwise) red in 
colour * 3 It cannot be urged that there is contradic¬ 
tion between two individuals possessed of generic attri¬ 
butes, each covering an entire body as well as only 

1 One may contend that since blue and other colours 
forming the parts produce an aggregate, the latter also must 
have those different colours. This is refuted as above. 

2 That is, for the above reasons composite touch is also 
to be admitted. 

3 Laghu-Sankha-Smrti ii ; (with a slight variation) 
Padma-Purana, Uttara-khanda, xxxii. 22 and Brhaspati- 
Smrti. 
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a part of it ; for there is no evidence to support it . 1 
Nor can it be ui%ed that for the sake of simplicity, we 
must admit only one colour ; for this is contrary to 
experience. Otherwise jars etc. too should be one, for 
the sake of simplicity. By this touch etc. are also 
explained . 2 

11 n 

ioi. It (colour) is eternal in atoms of water 
etc., while the other (colour) is possessed of a 
cause. Taste is perceived by the tongue. It is 
of many kinds—sweet and so forth. 

It is eternal, etc .—Colour is eternal in atoms of 
water and fire. But the colour of atoms of earth is 
not eternal, since under the action of fire another colour 
is produced in them. When a jar has been baked, we 
certainly do not find its parts unbaked. The sherds of 
the reddened halves of a jar never have parts that are 
blue. In this order even an atom must be held to be 
affected by the action of fire. The other, i.e. colour 
other than that of atoms of water and fire, is possessed 
of a cause, or is caused. 

Taste is being described: Taste, etc. 

anJTqigit n ^ n 

1 For example, we may have a red and a yellow ball, as 
also a red and yellow ball. 

2 Touch, taste and smell also can be various in different 
parts of an aggregate, and there is no necessity of admitting 
a composite variety of these. 
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102. It is auxiliary to the tongue. Its eter¬ 
nity etc. are as above. Smell is perceived by the 
nose, and is an aid to it. 

Auxiliary, etc. —i.e. taste is the cause of palatal 
perception. As above : That is to say, taste is eternal 
in atoms of water, and every other taste is transitory. 

Smell is being described: Smell, etc. An aid — i. e. 
the cause of nasal perception. All smell is only transi¬ 
tory. 

qfotf f&r: I 
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103. It is stated to be of two kinds—fra¬ 
grance and stench. Touch is perceived by the 
skin, and is an aid to it. 

Touch is being described: Touch, etc. An aid — 
That is to say, touch is the cause of tactual perception. 

^gwiTTsftci^alTOra^Tce 'Brfiral \ 

feraritcr: ^ u ? oy 11 

104. It is considered to be of three kinds, 
according to its division into cold, hot, and 
neither hot nor cold. Hardness etc. are in earth 
alone. Its eternity etc. are as above. 

It is, etc. —In earth and air the touch is neither 
hot nor cold, in water it is cold, in fire it is hot. Hard¬ 
ness, etc. —That is to say, hard as well as soft touch is 
in earth alone. Hardness etc. are not generic attri¬ 
butes abiding in conjunction 1 ; for in that case it would 
be perceptible to the eye. /Is above —That is to say, 
the touch of atoms of water, fire and air is eternal, 
while the rest is transitory. 

1 But a particular form of touch only. 
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Change in Earth through the Action 
of Fire 

cf^Tlfq qTHTtrfr ^qicqi^r II ^° ,J ,II 

105. The fact of their being due to change 
through the action of fire (paka) occurs in earth 
alone, and nowhere else. Even there, change 
through the action of fire takes place, according 
to the Vaisesika system, only in atoms. 

Their _Of colour, taste, smell and touch. No¬ 

where else —Because in earth alone we hnd change of 
colour, taste, smell and touch through the conjunction 
of fire. Colour etc. do not change in water, even if it 
is heated in a hundred ways. Fragrance and heat in 
water are ascertained, by the principle of agreement 
and difference, to be merely adventitious, like the cold 
touch, for instance, in air and earth. Even there, i.e. 
in earth, it is only in atoms that colour etc. change 
through the action of hre—so the Vaisesikas maintain. 
Their idea is as follows: Change through the action 
of fire is not possible in the parts held together by an 
aggregate ; but when the aggregate is destroyed by the 
conjunction of fire, change through the action of fire 
takes place in the disengaged atoms. Again, by the 
conjunction of the atoms that have been changed by 
the action of fire, the final aggregate is formed in the 
order of dyads etc. Since fire is exceedingly swift, the 
former aggregation is destroyed and a new aggregation 
produced in the twinkling of an eye. Here, for the 
enlightenment of the pupil, the process of change is 
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being set forth in terms of moments (ksaua ) 1 showing 
in how many moments, commencing from that of their 
destruction, a dyad etc. are recreated and attain a new 
colour etc. 

Now, if disjunction due to disjunction 2 3 is not 
admitted, the duration is nine moments. But if it is 
admitted, then disjunction must be held to produce 
disjunction only by depending on something. If it 
does that independently of anything, then it becomes 
an action. For ' Action is the independent cause of 
conjunction and disjunction ,3 —so runs the Vaisesika 
aphorism (I. i. 17). The word ' independent ' means: 
independent of any positive entity that is produced 
after it. Otherwise an action also, to get a subsequent 
conjunction, must require the cessation of the previous 
conjunction—which would make the definition too 
narrow. Now, if the disjunction due to disjunction 
takes place immediately after the time associated with 
the destruction of the conjunction that produced the 
substance, then the process takes ten moments. If, 
however, the disjunction due to disjunction takes place 
immediately after the time associated with the destruc¬ 
tion of the substance, then the process takes eleven 
moments. 

1 The smallest indivisible part of time. 

2 The disjunction of the atom from ether, consequent on 
the disjunction of the two atoms constituting a dyad. See 
verse 120. Unless this is admitted, there can be no conjunc¬ 
tion of the atom with an object in space at a subsequent 
moment, and consequently the action in the atom cannot 
cease. 

3 Whenever an action takes place, there is automatically 
either conjunction or disjunction. 
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For instance, the process taking nine moments is 
as follows: Through the conjunction of fire there is 
action in one of the atoms ; then there is disjunction 
from the other atom (of the dyad) ; this is followed by 
the destruction of the conjunction that produced the 
dyad ; (i) then comes the destruction of the dyad. 
(2) Next there is the destruction of the dark or any 
other colour in the atom. (3) Then there is the origin¬ 
ation of red or any other colour. (4) Then comes 
action conducive to the production of the (new) sub¬ 
stance. (5) This is followed by disjunction. (6) Then 
there is the destruction of the previous conjunction. 
(7) Next comes the conjunction that produces the (new) 
substance. (8) This leads to the production of the 
dyad. (9) Then there is the origination of the red or 
any other colour. 

Objection: Let the action conducive to the pro¬ 
duction of the (new) substance take place in the atom 
at the moment of the destruction of the dark or any 
other colour, or at the moment of the origination of the 
red colour. 

Reply: No so ; for without the destruction of 

the action that has started in the atom possessing the 
conjunction of fire, as also without the origination of 
the qualities, there cannot be another action in the 
atom, since no action can be produced in anything that 
already has an action, and in a substance that has no 
qualities no action conducive to the production of a 
(new) substance can take place. 

Objection: Yet red or any other colour may 
originate in the atom simultaneously with the cessation 
•of the dark or any other colour. 
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Reply: No, because the destruction of the pre¬ 
vious colour etc. is also a cause 1 in the production of 
another colour. 

This is the process lasting for nine moments. Now 
about that lasting for ten moments. That would be if 
the disjunction due to disjunction takes place imme¬ 
diately after the time associated with the destruction 
of the conjunction that produced the substance. For 
instance, through the conjunction of fire there is action 
in the atom that goes to make up the dyad; then there 
is disjunction; next there is the destruction of the con¬ 
junction that produced the substance ; (i) this is 
followed by the destruction of the dyad and the dis¬ 
junction due to disjunction. (2) Then comes the 
destruction of the dark colour 2 and of the previous 
(non-productive) conjunction. ;i (3) This is followed by 
the origination of red colour and the conjunction with 
the neighbouring point of space. (4) Then there is 
the destruction of the action in the atom that was 
produced by the contact of fire. (5) Next comes action 
conducive to the production of the (new) substance, 
owing to the conjunction of a soul 1 possessed of merits 
and demerits. (6) Then there is disjunction. 5 (7) Then 
comes the destruction of the previous conjunction. 
(8) This is followed by the conjunction that would 
produce the dyad. (9) Then there is the origination of 
the dyad. (10) Then comes the origination of red 
colour. 

1 Hence it must precede the latter. 

2 Of the atom. 

3 Of the atom and ether. 

4 Viz. the potter or the person for whom the jar is made. 

s Of the atom from the point of space occupied by it. 
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Now about the process that takes eleven moments. 
Through the conjunction of fire there is action in the 
atom ; then there is disjunction ; next comes the de¬ 
struction of the conjunction that produced the sub¬ 
stance ; (i) then there is the destruction of the dyad. 
(2) This is followed by the disjunction due to disjunc¬ 
tion and destruction of the dark colour, immediately 
after the time associated with the destruction of the 
dyad. (3) Then there is the destruction of the previous 
(non-productive) conjunction as also the origination 
of red colour. (4) Then there is (non-productive) 
conjunction with another point of space. (3) Next 
there is the destruction of the action in the atom that 
was produced by the contact of fire. (6) Then there 
is action conducive to the production of the (new) 
substance, owing to the conjunction of a soul possessed 
of merits and demerits. (7) This is followed by dis¬ 
junction. (8) Then there is the destruction of the 
previous conjunction. (9) Next comes that conjunc¬ 
tion with the other atom which would produce the 
(new) substance. (10) Then there is the origination of 
the dyad. (11) Next there is'the origination of red 
colour etc. 

The destruction and origination of the colours do 
not take place, analogously to the intermediate sound, 1 
from the same conjunction of fire, because the same 

1 A sound produced at one part of ether leads to a 
succession of sounds. When one of these is produced in the- 
ether circumscribed by the ear, we perceive it. In this series 
of sounds the second one destroys the first and produces the 
third. Similarly the same conjunction of fire might destroy 
the dark colour and produce the red one. But it does not. 
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fire does not last so long. 1 Moreover, if the destroying 
agency is also the originating agency, then after the 
(conjunction of) fire is destroyed with the colour etc., 
the atom will ever remain colourless. 2 And if the 
originating agency is also the destroying agency, then 
after the fire is destroyed with the origination of- the 
red colour, the atom can never be redder. 3 

If, on the other hand, we conceive action to take 
place in the other atom also, then qualities originate 
even beginning with the fifth moment. For instance, 
action takes place in one of the atoms ; then there is 
disjunction ; this is followed by the destruction of the 
conjunction that produced the dyad and by (product¬ 
ive) action in the other atom ; (i) then comes the 
destruction of the dyad, as also the disjunction due to 
action in the other atom—this is one moment. 

(2) Then there is the destruction of the dark or any 
other colour, as also of the previous conjunction owing 
to the above disjunction—this is another moment. 

(3) Then there is the origination of red colour as also 
the conjunction that produces the (new) substance— 
this is the third moment. (4) Next there is the origina- 

1 The conjunction of fire that destroys the dyad is also 
•destroyed with it. It does not last till the moment preced¬ 
ing the origination of red colour, and hence cannot be its 
cause. 

2 Since the final conjunction of fire, coming at the end 
of a series of destructions and originations of colours, must 
also destroy the final colour, and since it is itself destroyed, 
there is no other agency to originate another colour. 

3 The cause in this case is the conjunction of fire, and 
the effect just a coloured atom of earth. So the cause being 
the same, the effects cannot be different, but as a matter of 
fact, atoms of vermilion are much redder than others. 
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tion of the dyad. (5) Then comes the origination of 
red colour. These are the five moments. 

If we conceive action to take place in the other 
atom simultaneously with the destruction of the sub¬ 
stance, qualities originate at the sixth moment. For 
instance, the action in one atom leads to its disjunction 
from the other atom ; then there is the destruction of 
the conjunction that produced the dyad ; (1) next 
comes the destruction of the dyad as also action in the 
other atom. (2) Then there is the destruction of the 
dark or any other colour as also disjunction due to 
action in the other atom. (3) Next comes the origina¬ 
tion of red colour as also the destruction of the previ¬ 
ous conjunction in the other atom. (4) Then there is 
conjunction with another atom. (5) Next there is the 
origination of the dyad. (6) Then there is the origina¬ 
tion of red colour. This is the process lasting for six 
moments. 

Similarly, if we conceive action to take place in 
the other atom at the moment of the destruction of the 
dark colour, then the process takes seven moments. 
For instance, there is action in the atom ; then there is 
disjunction from the other atom ; next comes the 
destruction of the conjunction that produced the dyad;. 
(1) then there is the destruction of the dyad. (2) Then 
there is the destruction of the dark or any other colour 
as also action in the other atom. (3) This is followed 
by the origination of red colour, and in the other atom' 
the disjunction due to action. (4) Then there is the* 
destruction of the previous conjunction with the other 
atom. (5) Next comes conjunction with another atom. 
(6) Then there is the origination of the dyad. (7) Then 

15 
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comes the origination of red colour. This is the 
process lasting for seven moments. 

Likewise, if we conceive action to take place in the 
other atom simultaneously with the origination of red 
colour, the process takes eight moments. For instance, 
there is action in the atom ; then disjunction from the 
other atom ; next, the destruction of the conjunction 
that produced the dyad ; (i) then the destruction of 
the dyad. (2) Then there is the destruction of the 
dark colour. (3) Next comes the origination of red 
colour as also action in the other atom. (4) Then there 
is the disjunction due to action in the other atom. 
(5) Then comes the destruction of the previous con¬ 
junction in the other atom. (6) This is followed by 
conjunction with the other atom. (7) Then there is 
the origination of the dyad. (8) Next comes the 
origination of red colour. This is the process lasting 
.for eight moments. 

Number, Dimension and Separateness 

g |g: II h 

106. In the logicians’ system, however, it 
(change through the action of fire) is also ad¬ 
mitted in dyads etc. The cause of the conven¬ 
tion of counting is called number. 

In the logicians’ system, etc .—According to the 
logicians, change through the action of fire takes place 
.even in aggregates such as the dyad. Their idea is 
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this: Since the aggregates are porous, their change 
through the action of the fine parts of fire that pene¬ 
trate them is not inconsistent, although the parts of 
the aggregates may be held together (by the latter); 
for it is cumbrous to assume an infinite number of 
aggregates (being • successively produced) and their 
destruction. Thus the recognition that it is that same 
jar is also consistent. Where, however, there is no 
recognition, there the destniction of the aggregate also 
is admitted. 

In order to describe number the text says: The 
cause, etc. That is to say, the extraordinary cause 
of the convention of counting is number. 


■fgesn^: qcT^f?cTT 37cn: n \\ 

107. Unity 1 is considered to be eternal in the 
eternal substances and transitory in the transitory 
substances. Numbers beginning with duality and 
ending with a hundred thousand billions are 
considered to spring from the notion of addition. 

N Unity, etc.—Unity is eternal in the eternal sub¬ 
stances such as the atoms, while it is transitory in the 
transitory substances such as jars. Numbers that 
collectively cover many things, such as duality, are 
the outcome of the notion of addition ( apeksd-buddhi ). 

1 The numbers, according to the logicians, are unity, 
duality, etc., not one, two, etc. 
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^ 3 qfcfftf&ciT: i 

ST^I^f^TT^ira ^HO^TII \\ 

108. They are said collectively to extend 
over many substratums. Their destruction has 
been decided to take place from that of the 
notion of addition. 

They are, etc .—Although the inherence of duality 
etc. is even in each jar and so on, yet owing to the 
absence of any notion that one is two, and because of 
the existence of the notion that one is not two, a partic¬ 
ular relation of duality etc. called collective extensity 
(parydpti), abiding in many substances, is assumed. 
Their destruction, etc .—First there is the notion of 
addition; then there is the origination of duality; next 
comes the perception of the characteristic trait 
(visesana) of duality, that is, the indeterminate per¬ 
ception of dualityhood 1 2 ; this is followed by the per¬ 
ception of what- is possessed of dualityhood, as also the 
destruction of the notion of addition ; then there is the 
destruction of duality. Although knowledge lasts only 
for two moments—because the perceptible special 
qualities of the omnipresent substances 3 are destroyed 
by the qualities that succeed them—yet the notion of 
addition is assumed to last for three moments. Other¬ 
wise at the time of indeterminate perception, after the 
notion of addition has been destroyed, duality itself 

1 As well as duality. This is a vague sort of knowledge, 
in which the object, its characteristic trait and the relation 
between the two are not well-defined. See verse 136 . 

2 That is, duality. 

3 The soul and ether. 
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would be destroyed, and no perception of it would 
take place, owing to the absence of any object at the 
time; for it is only existent objects that are admitted as 
being perceptible to the eyes etc. Therefore the per¬ 
ception of duality etc. is assumed to be destructive of 
the notion of addition. It cannot be questioned how 
the destruction of duality follows from that of the 
notion of addition ; for since there is no perception of 
duality at any other time, it is assumed that the notion 
of addition gives birth to it, and with its destruction, 
duality also is destroyed. Hence it is also assumed 
that duality etc. created by the notion of addition of 
a particular individual are perceived b}' T him alone. It 
cannot be urged that the notion of addition should be 
held to be the cause of the perception of duality ; 
because, for the sake of simplicity, it ought to be 
considered the cause of duality itself. It is yogins who 
have the notion of addition regarding dyads etc., which 
are beyond the senses. With regard to atoms etc. at 
the time of the beginning of creation, the notion of 
addition of God, or of yogms belonging to other 
universes, is the cause of duality etc. 

qfoiFJr sfircorqji 11 

109. The notion of many unities is consid¬ 
ered to be the notion of addition. Dimension is 
the cause of the convention of measurement. 

It may be asked what is the notion of addition? 
This is being answered: The notion, etc. That is to 
say, a notion of the form, ‘ This is one, this is one,' 
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and so on. One thing should be understood in this 
connection. Where the notion of unity is concerning 
an indefinite number of objects, there a number con¬ 
veying multiplicity, which is different from those con¬ 
veying triplicity etc., is produced, as in the case of an 
army, a forest, etc. This is the view of the author 1 2 of 
the Nydya-ka 7 idali-. Udayana, however, holds that 
multiplicity is nothing but triplicity etc. So the generic 
attribute multiplicityhood, which includes triplicity- 
hood etc., is not an additional entity. In the case of 
an army, a forest and so on, although triplicity etc. 
are produced, these are not comprehended on account 
of some defect. 3 Hence the notion, ‘ This army is more 
numerous than that, is consistent. But they would 
not be consistent if multiplicity conveyed a different 
number, because it would not admit of any comparison. 
This should be borne in mind. 

Dimension is being described: Dimension , etc. 
That is to say, dimension is the extraordinary cause of 
the convention of measurement. 

^rr^, n 

no. Its varieties are said to be—minute, 
medium ( mahat ), long and short. It is transi¬ 
tory in transitory things, and is described as 
eternal in eternal things. 

1 Srfdharacarya. 

2 A commentary on the Vaisesika-Siitras . 

3 Viz. the absence of the definitive notion of many 
unities. 
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It is fourfold—minute, medium, long and short. 
It —i.e. dimension. Eternal —Here the word 'dimen¬ 
sion' is to be repeated. 

qftqmra qgqigfq i 
srftcsr, s^Tqncp“ 3 II KK\w 

ill. The transitory (dimension) springs from 
number, dimension and also accumulation. That 
of a dyad etc. is described as being due to number. 

Springs from —Here also the word 'dimension' is 
to be repeated. The word 'transitory' is to be con¬ 
strued with what goes before. So the meaning is that 
the transitory number is due to number, to dimension 
and to accumulation. Of these, that due to number is 
being exemplified: In a dyad, etc. The cause of the 
dimension of a dyad or a triad 1 is not the dimension of 
atoms or dyads, since dimensions produce superior 
dimensions of the same kind ; but the atomic dimen¬ 
sion of a dyad is not superior to that of an atom ; and 
the dimension of a triad is not of the same kind (as 
that of a dyad). Hence the number duality that abides 
in an atom is the non-inherent cause of the dimension 
of a dyad, and the number triplicity that abides in a 
dyad is the non-inherent cause of the dimension of 
a triad. 

qforitri qnfr 3 1 

nsiq: fife'll wr q: 11 ^ II 

qfarroT ■, qntrecqisPFrojia: 1 

#*?STqTT sqic^qqsicqqqq^g II U3. It 

1 Made up of three dyads. 
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112-113. The dimension of a jar etc. is said 
to be that due to dimension. Accumulation is 
that conjunction which is designated as loose. 
This causes the dimension of cotton etc. The 
destruction (of dimension) is due to that of its 
substratum. Separateness is the cause of the 
notion of a thing being separate. (It is) ana¬ 
logous to number. 

The dimension due to dimension is being exempli¬ 
fied: The dimension, etc. The dimension of a jar 
etc. is caused by that of its two halves, and so on. To 
illustrate the dimension due to accumulation, the text 
goes on to define accumulation: Accumulation, etc. 
And dimension is destroyed just after its substratum is 
destroyed. This is being stated: The destruction, 
etc. That is to say, of dimension itself. It cannot be 
asked, how can only the destruction of the aggregate 
lead to the destruction of its dimension, since it is a well- 
known fact of perception that even while the aggregate 
lasts, the loss or accession of three, four or more atoms 
produces a new dimension, although the aggregate may 
still be recognised as being the same? Because a 
dyad must be held to be destroyed when it loses an 
atom ; and when it is destroyed, the triad also is 
destroyed. In this order the destruction of the final 
aggregate is inevitable. And when there is a destroy¬ 
ing agency, it is impossible to refute destruction merely 
by a denial. When there is an accession of parts in 
the body etc., the non-inherent cause (conjunction) is 
inevitably destroyed, and hence also the aggregate. 

It cannot be urged that even without the destruc¬ 
tion of a cloth, for instance, there would be an increase 
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in its dimension by the conjunction of an extra thread ; 
for even there the destruction of the non-inherent 
cause, viz. conjunction of the thread, by the impact of 
the loom etc. is inevitable. Moreover, if the extra 
thread forms a part of that cloth, it would never be the 
identical cloth before that; for the cause, viz. the extra 
thread, would then be missing. And if the extra thread 
does not form a part of the cloth, it would not increase 
its dimension, like another substance joined to it. 
Therefore it must be admitted that in the instance 
cited, the addition of the extra thread destroys the 
previous cloth, and in its stead another cloth is pro¬ 
duced. As for the recognition of the aggregate, it is 
due to both belonging to the same class, as is the case 
with a lamp flame etc. It cannot be urged that the 
previous threads alone, with the help of the extra 
thread, may originate a new cloth while the old cloth 
lasts ; for since it is contradictory for two limited things 
to occupy the same space, there cannot be two pieces 
of cloth there, and the simultaneous perception of more 
than one substance there is contrary to fact. Hence we 
must conclude that after the previous substance, which 
acts as an obstacle, is destroyed, another substance 
is produced. 

Separateness is being described: Separateness , 
etc. The extraordinary cause of the notion that a 
thing is separate from something else is separateness. 
Its eternity etc. are like those of number. For instance, 
unity is eternal in eternal substances and transitory in 
transitory ones. Transitory unity is produced at the 
moment next to that of the origin of its substratum, 
and is destroyed after the latter is destroyed. So also 
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the separateness of one thing (from others). The 
separateness of two things, and so on, (from others) is 
analogous to duality etc. 1 

rrrar ndrfali Rr^arr 11 \\ 

114. Its purpose is not considered to be 
served by mutual non-existence; for the notion, 
‘ It is separate from this,’ is distinct from the 
notion, ‘ It is not this.’ 

Objection: In sentences like, ‘ It is separate from 
this,’ we find a case of mutual non-existence. So why 
is separateness admitted as a distinct quality? It can¬ 
not be urged that there may well be separateness, but 
not mutual non-existence; for then there would be 
no such notion as, ‘A jar is not colour.’ In colour 
there is certainly no other quality 2 called separateness 
from a jar, nor is there in a jar any separateness from 
a jar, 3 in which case an indirect relation might be 
assumed. 

This is being answered: For the notion, etc. 

Objection: It is only a difference in words, but 
not in sense. 

Reply: Not so ; for unless there was a difference 
in sense, there would be an ablative case-ending in the 
sentence, ' A cloth is not a jar,’ as in the sentence, ' It 
is separate from a jar.’ Therefore the sense that 
requires an ablative case-ending is different from the 

1 See verse 108 . 

2 Because a quality cannot have any other quality. 

3 It cannot be separate from itself. 
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sense of the negative particle ‘not/ which is mutual 
non-existence, and it is assumed to be a distinct 
quality. 1 

Conjunction and Disjunction 

nife: Ir ffta: i 

115. The meeting of two things that are 
removed, from each other is called conjunction. 
It is described as being of three kinds: The first 
is due to action in either of them. 

Conjunction is being described: The meeting , etc . 
It is being divided: It is described, etc . It —refers to 
conjunction. 

3 TT%i: 11 \\i ll 

116. Similarly it may be due to action in 
both; and the third is due to conjunction. The 
conjunction of a falcon and a hill and so on is 
described as being of the first kind. 

11 us ll 

VD 

srfasueft 11 u.c ll 

1 The new school does not accept this view. 
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117-118. The encounter of two rams is said 
to be of the second kind. The conjunction of a 
jar and a tree owing to the conjunction of one- 
half of the jar and the tree is of the third kind. 
Conjunction due to action also is described as 
being twofold: Impact and contact. Of these 
the first is the cause of sound. 

Encounter —i.e. conjunction. Second —i.e. due 

to action in both things. Is of the third kind _ i.e. 

conjunction due to conjunction. This is to be con¬ 
strued with the preceding verse. The first i.e. im¬ 
pact. 

SPSltgfifefa: ; f^rJTTsfq BrqT | 

119. The second is not the cause of sound. 
Disjunction also may be of three kinds. The 
first arises from action in one thing; the second 
from action in two things. 

The second —i.e. the conjunction called contact. 

Disjunction, which is the extraordinary cause of 
the notion that a thing is disjoined (from another), 
is being described: Disjunction, etc. Action in one 
thing, etc. —Their illustrations, we must understand, 
are the disjunction of the falcon from a hill, and so on, 
analogously to those of conjunction. 1 

tgjrrafe*TTnlc«r:, tcsrigfewnsr: 11 n 

1 See the second half of verse 116 and the first half of 
verse 117 . 
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120. And the third is due to disjunction. 
The third, again, may be of two kinds: that 
arising from the disjunction of the cause alone, 
and that arising from the disjunction of the cause 
as also what is not the cause. 

The third, viz. disjunction due to disjunction, 
springs from the disjunction of its cause alone, and 
from disjunction between its cause and what is not its 
cause. The first is where an action takes place in one 
of the two halves of a jar ; then there is disjunction 
between the two halves ; then destruction of the con¬ 
junction that originated the jar ; next, destruction of 
the jar ; then that very disjunction between the two 
halves of the jar produces disjunction between that half 
of the jar in which the action takes place and ether ; 
next there is the destruction of conjunction with ether ; 
then conjunction with another point of space ; and 
finally the destruction of the action. It cannot be 
asked why that very action does not produce dis¬ 
junction 1 from another point of space for it is con¬ 
tradictory for the same action to cause that disjunction 
which is opposed to productive conjunction as also that 
disjunction which is opposed to non-productive con¬ 
junction. Otherwise a lotus bud would be shedding 
its petals as it blooms. 2 Therefore, if it causes that 

1 That is, disjunction of the two halves of the jar from 
ether etc. 

2 In the case of a blooming lotus there is at its tip action 
that causes the disjunction which is opposed to unproductive 
conjunction. Now if that very action produces the disjunc¬ 
tion that is opposed to the productive conjunction which is at 
the stem of the lotus, then it will destroy the productive con¬ 
junction and thereby destroy the lotus also. 
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disjunction which is opposed to non-productive con¬ 
junction, then it will not cause that disjunction which 
is opposed to productive conjunction. It cannot be 
asked why the disjunction occurring in the cause does 
not also produce its disjunction from another point of 
space, before the substance is destroyed ; for it is 
impossible for the part 1 that possesses that disjunction 
which is opposed to productive conjunction, to pro¬ 
duce disjunction from another object in space while 
the substance exists. 

The second 2 kind of disjunction is this: Where 
action in the hands produces disjunction of the hand 
from a tree, and this leads to a notion that the body 
also has been disjoined, there the action in the hand is 
not the cause of the disjunction of the body from the 
tree; for that action has a different substratum. 3 In the 
body there is no action at all ; for action in an aggre¬ 
gate depends on action in all its parts taken together. 
Hence there the disjunction 4 5 between the cause and 
what is not the cause produces the disjunction between 
the effect 3 and what 6 is not the effect. Therefore dis¬ 
junction is an extra quality. Otherwise there would 
be no notion with regard to the body that it has been 

1 Viz. one of the twQ halves of the jar. 

2 Viz. disjunction due to that between its cause and what 
is not so. 

3 Viz. the hand, while the disjunction in question abides 
in the body and the tree. 

4 The disjunction between the body and the tree is due 
to that between the hand and the tree. Here the hand is 
the cause, and the tree is not. 

5 The body. 

G The tree. 
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disjoined. Hence disjunction is not rendered super¬ 
fluous by the destruction of conjunction. 1 

Distance and Nearness 

mcsf ^rrq^csf ^ fsfq'4 qftqfifiqq. I 
ffeqr qnfeqr ^rfq ■, *3? ^ g n n 
q?;cq I 

3Wc?f q?5qcqffeq ; II \'<R II 

121-122. Distance and nearness are described 
as being of two kinds, viz. spatial as also tem¬ 
poral. The spatial kind abides only in limited 
things. Distance arises from a notion of pre¬ 
ponderance of the conjunction of limited things, 
and nearness is said to arise from a notion of its 
meagreness. 

Distance and nearness, which are the extra¬ 
ordinary cause of the convention that a thing is far 
or near, are being described: Distance, etc. The 
spatial, etc .—Spatial distance arises from the notion 
that a thing is removed by a larger measure of con¬ 
junction with limited things. Similarly nearness arises 
from the notion of a smaller measure of it. Here the 
ablative case-ending is required to indicate the start¬ 
ing point. As, Prayaga (Allahabad) is farther from 

1 That is, it is not mere cessation of conjunction. In the 
instance cited, since there is no action in the body, there is 
no cessation of conjunction either. An action in the hand 
cannot destroy the conjunction of the body with the tree ,* for 
action in one thing cannot terminate conjunction in another 
thing. 
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Pataliputra (Patna) than Kasi (Benares), and Pravaga 
is nearer to Pataliputra than Kuruksetra. 

fqqrq;tqR^q?T^cqsrRqT :qqg n \\ 

q^q; srq^q g afrqT5qcqg%cr: i 

STq cq^fRRT *qTc#qRT: ^T^fqn^qt: || ^y || 

123-124. Their non-inherent (cause) is the 
conjunction of space with their substratum. 1 
(Temporal) distance arises from a notion of pre- 
ponderence of the sun’s movement; while 
(temporal) nearness arises from a notion of its 
meagreness. Here the non-inherent (cause) is 
the conjunction of time with a (limited) substance. 

Their —i.e. of spatial distance and nearness. Non- 

inherent —is non-inherent cause. Their substratum _ 

the substratum of spatial distance and nearness. Dis¬ 
tance, etc .—Here distance and nearness should be 
understood as temporal. That is older, with regard to 
which the sun’s movement is more, and that is younger, 
with regard to which it is less. Temporal distance and 
nearness abide only in substances that are produced. 
Here —With regard to temporal distance and nearness. 

125. Their destruction is described as result¬ 
ing from that of the notion of addition. 

Their —of temporal and spatial distance and near¬ 
ness. 


1 Some limited substance, which is their inherent cause. 
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Other Varieties of Knowledge: 

Their Causes 

5^: Hq~j: suifa mwl fefa^fqcC II II 

125 (contd.). The varieties of knowledge 
have already been almost completely described. 

To describe knowledge, which comes next in order, 
the text goes on to say: The varieties, etc. 

STserwfinstS'aw*: qfc^qfr 1 

31SWT ^ SWT fTTH u ^ || 

126. Now the varieties that remain are also 
being shown: Knowledge is said to be of two 
kinds—invalid knowledge and valid knowledge. 

cTwftw CTI^SfflT SIT I 

^csrq^ iqqqra: srirwtsfo qqflfScT: 11 \\ 

127. The notion with regard to something 
that it has a particular attribute, which it has 
not, is described as invalid knowledge. Its 
varieties are said to be illusion as also doubt. 

Of these, invalid knowledge is being described." 
The notion , etc. That is to say, the notion with regard' 
to something that is devoid of a particular attribute, 

that it has that attribute, is an error. Its varieties _. 

the varieties of invalid knowledge. 

16 
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sirm ^^TcTT^fe:, sn^rf! <frcfcrrofe i 
vrtmsrwiT =?r : crcratat n n 

128. Of the first kind is one’s identification 
with the body etc., or one's notion of yellowness 
in a conch etc., which are of the nature of a 
certitude. Now doubt is being exemplified. 

Of the first kind —i.e. an illusion. The settled 
notion of identity with regard to the body etc., as, 
I am fair,’ as also the settled notion with regard to a 
conch etc., as, ‘ A conch is yellow,’ is an error. 

etc 1 

129. Doubt is a notion like, ‘ Is it a man, or 
the stump of a tree?' Certitude 1 is the knowl¬ 
edge of a thing as possessed of an attribute with¬ 
out reference to its absence. 

Doubt, etc .—‘Is it’ etc. signifies deliberation. The 
definition of certitude is being stated: Certitude, etc. 
Certitude is that knowledge of a thing’s possessing 
attributes, in which the absence of these attributes is 
not felt as a feature. 

fTR TOPTOTOUqUI \\ 

130. Doubt is the notion of the presence and 
absence (of some attribute) with regard to the 
same subject. Its cause is the knowledge of 

1 Refers to error as well as to valid knowledge. 
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attributes that are common (to two things), and 
so forth. 

Doubt is being defined: Doubt, etc. That is, doubt 
is a knowledge of contradictory features, viz. presence 
and absence, with regard to the same substantive. 
Its cause, etc .—The cause of doubt is the knowledge 
of attributes that are common to two things. For 
instance, knowing height, which is common to the 
stump of a tree and a man, one doubts whether it is a 
stump or not. Similarly the knowledge of the extra¬ 
ordinary attribute of a thing is also a cause. For 
instance, soundhood is perceived in sound as being 
excluded from both eternal and transitory things. 
Hence a person doubts whether sound is eternal or 
not. 1 Dispute ( vipratipatti ), however, which consists 
of words like, f Is sound eternal or not?'—is not a 
(third) cause of doubt, because words, the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance of things, and so forth 
have the nature of producing only certitude. But in a 
dispute words produce a knowledge (recollection) of two 
alternatives, while doubt is a mental (perception). 
Similarly it should be understood that a doubt about 
the validity of knowledge leads to a doubt about its 
object, a doubt about the concomitant leads to a doubt 
about that which includes it, and so on. But in doubt, 
the knowledge of the thing that possesses attributes 
(dharmin), or the connection between it and the organ, 
is the cause. 

1 Soundhood is absent in things definitely known to be 
eternal, e. g. ether, and also in things definitely known to be 
transitory, e. g. a jar or a cloth, and yet it is present in sound 
alone. Hence there is the doubt as to whether sound is 
eternal or not. 
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srai^nsg *pn vt%c 5[ l 

fqrT| 5 cmr%qt 11 \V, 11 

131. Defects are the cause of invalid knowl¬ 
edge, and merits that of valid knowledge. 
Defects are said to be of various kinds, viz. (an 
excess of) bile, distance, and so forth. 

Defects, etc .—With regard to invalid knowledge 
defects are the cause, 1 and with regard to valid knowl¬ 
edge merits are the cause. There too defects such as 
(an excess of) bile are not identical in all cases. That 
they are causes is established by the method of agree¬ 
ment and difference, while the fact of merits leading to 
valid knowledge is established through inference. For 
instance, valid knowledge is produced by causes other 
than the general causes of knowledge, since it is a 
knowledge that is produced, as is the case with invalid 
knowledge. It cannot be urged that the absence of 
defects alone should be the cause ; for in that case, 
when there is the knowledge that a conch is yellow, 
there would not be any valid knowledge regarding the 
conch (even), 1 owing to the presence of a defect, viz. 
(an excess of) bile. And in the absence of any con¬ 
clusive reasoning on either side, it is proper that merits 
should be the cause, rather than the absence of an 
infinite number of defects. Nor can it be urged that 
even when merits are present, there is no knowledge 
of whiteness in the conch owing to obstruction through 
(excessive) bile ; hence the absence of defects such as 
(an excess of) bile must be held to be the cause. 2 So 

1 While as a matter of fact there is valid knowledge. 

2 The absence of obstacles is a cause of effects in general. 
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what is the use of assuming merits to be the cause? 
Nevertheless, by the method of agreement and differ¬ 
ence merits are proved to be the cause. (Otherwise) 
bv a parity of reasoning it would also be very easy to 
say that the absence of merits is the cause of error. 
Now one may ask, what are those defects? This is 
being answered: Dejects are said , etc. Sometimes 
when there is an erroneous perception of yellow colour 
etc., the defect is (an excess of) bile. Sometimes when 
the moon etc. arc mistaken to be of a small size, the 
defect is distance. Sometimes, again, when a bamboo 
is mistaken for a snake, the defect is the collyrium of 
a toad’s fat. Defects such as these are the cause of 
error, but they are not identical in all cases. 

c# g qurnff gwt i 

jpr: n \\\ \\ 

132-1:33. In perception the merit is the con¬ 
nection (of the organs) with objects that possess 
the attributes. In inference, again, it is consid¬ 
eration 1 with regaixl to a subject that is pos¬ 
sessed of the thing to be inferred. In comparison 
the merit is the knowledge of similarity in the 
thing directly meant by a word. 

SWT I 

g^r: ^qrggqfe g smr \\\y*\\ 


1 Paramarsa. See verse 6S. 
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134. In verbal comprehension the merit is 
the valid knowledge of either consistency or 
intention. Here knowledge other than error is 
called valid knowledge. 

Now it may be asked, what are the merits? So 
the merits with regard to perception etc. are being 
pointed out in order: In perception, etc. In percep¬ 
tion the merit is the connection (of the organs) with 
objects possessing true (not fictitious) attributes. In 
inference the merit is the knowledge of the presence, 
in what has the thing to be inferred (the subject), of 
the concomitant of the thing to be inferred. Similarly 
we must understand with regard to what follow. Valid 
knowledge is being described: Here knowledge, etc. 

srw cTcsisjirc stsith l 

cTcJWT ; IWT JTTfq W- ll 5 

sre>r*ciT%Rr % aq 1 

i 35 _i 36- Or valid knowledge is the knowl¬ 
edge that has reference to a substantive possessed 
of a particular attribute which is also a feature 
(;prakara ) in that knowledge. Indeterminate 
knowledge is neither valid knowledge nor error. 
For it is devoid of reference to an adjectival 
feature 1 etc. and does not concern itself with 
relations. 

It may be objected: Where with regard to a nacre 
and a piece of silver there arises the knowledge, ' These 
two arc silver,’ there, even with regard to the portion 

1 Prakaratd, lit. featurchood, is not something over and 
above the feature. The 'etc.' refers to the substantive ele¬ 
ment of knowledge. 
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that relates to the silver, • there would be no valid 
knowledge, since that knowledge is not different from 
error. This is being answered: Or, etc. In other 
words, that knowledge is valid the substantive of which 
is (actually) possessed of the attribute that is a feature 
in the knowledge. 

Objection: But then recollection too would be 

valid. 

Reply: What if it is? 

Objection: In that case, its instruments too 
would be an additional means of knowledge. 

Reply: No ; for only the instruments of valid 
experience are intended as means of knowledge. One 
thing, however, should be borne in mind: The refer¬ 
ence of the knowledge to the attribute and to the sub¬ 
stantive element as qualified by it should be under¬ 
stood in respect of that (very) relation in which one is 
(actually) possessed of the other. Hence the definition 
does not wrongly extend to the knowledge that arises 
with regard to a jar, for instance, being related to its 
two halves by conjunction. 1 Such being the case, it 
may be urged that indeterminate knowledge is not 
valid knowledge, since it does not refer to an adjectival 
feature. This is being answered: It is neither, etc. 

Objection: Then the knowledge of the conjunc¬ 

tion of a monkey with a tree is both an error and valid 
knowledge. 

1 A jar abides in its two halves by the relation of 
inherence, not conjunction. Hence the statement that the 
two halves are possessed of the jar by the relation of con¬ 
junction, would be an error. 
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Reply: No ; for the • knowledge of conjunction 
with something 1 which has that absence of conjunction 
of a monkey which is not co-existent with its counter- 
positive, is an error. It cannot be urged that the 
knowledge of conjunction (of a monkey) with that part 
of a tree where there is no conjunction of the monkey, 
would not be an error, since the absence of conjunction 
there is co-existent with its counterpositive ; for the 
knowledge of conjunction with that part where there 
is no conjunction is an error. Even if, owing to the 
lack of uniformity in the things to be defined, the 
definition too is not uniform, there is no harm. 2 

1 E.g. quality. 

2 An objection is raised that the definition of invalid 
knowledge which is modified in three different cases, is not 
uniform but uniformity of definition is always desirable. 
The Naiyayika replies to the objection as follows: The lack 
of uniformity in the definition is due to a corresponding lack 
of uniformity in the different varieties of invalid knowledge, 
and as such does not indicate an incapacity on our part. The 
first definition of invalid knowledge as knowledge of an attri¬ 
bute in a substratum where it is absent, holds good in all cases 
except that of conjunction, which is invariably concomitant 
with its absence. The second definition is thus put forward, 
viz. that the knowledge of the absence of conjunction in a 
place where such absence of conjunction is not co-existent 
with its presence, is invalid. But we can conceive of another 
situation. In a substratum where there is actual conjunction 
together with its absence, but necessarily in different parts, 
the knowledge of conjunction in the part which is actually 
devoid of it would not be a case of invalid knowledge, as the 
absence of conjunction here is co-existent with its presence, 
and so falls outside the scope of the definition. But this is 
clearly a case of invalid knowledge, and to cover such cases, 
a new definition is put forward, viz. that the knowledge of 
conjunction in respect of a part wherein the conjunction is 
absent, is also invalid. 
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The Validity of Knowledge not 
Self-evident 

WTc^i h snei, ^nfi^rrgqqrfecr: n \\i li 

136 (contd.). The validity of knowledge is 
not self-evident, because in that case doubt can¬ 
not be explained. 

The validity, etc .—The Mimamsakas maintain 
that the validity of knowledge is self-evident. Now 
according to the Teacher , 1 since knowledge is self- 
effulgent, its validity is perceived by itself. According 
to Kumarila Bhatta, knowledge is transcendent, but 
the fact of a thing being known by means of knowl¬ 
edge is perceptible, and by this knowledge is inferred. 
According to Murari Misra , 2 knowledge is perceived 
through apperception . 3 And according to all Mimam¬ 
sakas, the validity of a particular knowledge is 
perceived through the knowledge that has the former 
knowledge for its object ; for knowledge is determined 
by its object, and hence the object is known by the 
cognition of knowledge. These views are being criti¬ 
cised: Is not self-evident, etc. Because, etc .—If the 
validity of knowledge were self-evident, then there 
would be no doubt regarding the validity of knowledge 
that has not undergone repetition .' 1 For if the knowl¬ 
edge is cognised, then according to you its validity is 
also certainly known ; so how can there be a doubt? 
If, on the other hand, the knowledge is not cognised, 

1 Nickname of Prabhakara. 

2 A commentator on the Mimamsa-Sutras of Jaimini. Cf. 
the adage. ‘ Murari follows the third path.’ 

3 Perception of a perception. * 

4 Hence, not been tested. 
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then, in the absence of a knowledge of the substantive, 
how can there be a doubt? Therefore the validity of 
knowledge is to be inferred. For instance, ‘This knowl¬ 
edge is valid knowledge, because it leads to a success¬ 
ful inclination ; that which is not of this kind 1 is not 
such,- as for example invalid knowledge.’ ‘ This 
knowledge, in which earthhood is a feature, is valid 
knowledge, because it is a knowledge, about something 
possessed of smell, in which earthhood is a feature.’ 
Similarly, ‘ This knowledge, in which waterhood is a 
feature, is valid knowledge, because it is a knowledge, 
about something possessed of oiliness, in which water- 
hood is a feature.’ It cannot be questioned how the 
knowledge of the reason takes place, because the fact" 
of its having earthhood as its feature is self-evident. 
Here/ through the perception of smell it is easy to 
perceive also the fact of its having for its substantive 
something that has the smell. But 5 the fact of its 
having for its substantive something 6 that is possessed 
of particular attribute , 7 which fact is determined by 
the fact of the knowledge having them as a feature, is 
not perceived, in order to make room for (the possibility 
of) doubt. 

Objection (by the Teacher): Since all knowledge 

1 That is, not valid knowledge. 

2 Does not lead to a successful inclination. 

3 Only this, but not the fact of its having a particular 
object. 

4 Where the knowledge is of something possessed of smell, 
and has earthhood as its feature. 

5 Each of the two facts is perceived singly, but not jointly. 

6 Viz. earth. 

7 E.g. earthhood. 
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is valid, it is superfluous to qualify the definition of 
valid knowledge by the expression, ‘ The fact of its 
having for its substantive something that is possessed of 
particular attributes.’ It cannot be urged, ‘One who 
desires silver will have no inclination for tin through 
error, since according to you there is no error.’ For 
there the cause is the non-perception, owing to a defect, 
of difference from silver, which has independently 
presented- itself to the mind, with regard to some¬ 
thing that is in front. In a real case of silver, how¬ 
ever, since there is knowledge of a real thing , 1 2 3 4 5 that 
alone is the cause (of inclination). Or let us assume, 
that there also is the non-perception of difference, and 
that is the cause. But knowing one thing as another 
{anyathd-khyiiti) is not possible,' inasmuch as the cause 
of the perception of silver, viz. connection of silver 
with the organs, being absent, there cannot be any 
notion of silver with regard to tin. 

Reply: Not so ; for, in a real case of silver, knowl¬ 
edge of a thing actually possessed of an attribute is 
acknowledged to be the cause of inclination, and there¬ 
fore that is considered to be the cause elsewhere 3 too. 
It cannot be urged that with regard to a successful 
inclination it is the cause, while with regard to an un¬ 
successful inclination non-perception of difference is the 
cause ; because for the sake of simplicity knowledge of 
a thing actually possessed of an attribute [viiista- 

1 That is, not as an attribute of the subject ‘this.’ 

2 Through recollection etc. 

3 Viz. of silver possessed of silverhood. 

4 In which case it might be the cause of a successful 
inclination. 

5 In a case of error. 
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jndna) is considered to be the cause of all inclination. 
Thus there is no harm even in assuming super¬ 
normal connection 1 2 through knowledge in conformity 
with the notion of the tin being possessed of silver- 
hood ; for cumbrousness that leads to a result is 
not a defect. Moreover, where with regard to tin and 
silver there has arisen the notion that both these 
are silver or tin, there is no obliteration of the cause'- 
■either. Further, where with regard to tin and silver 
there arises the notion that these are silver and tin 
respectively, there simultaneously one would have 
inclination and disinclination. For if tin is perceived 
to be different from tin, and silver different from 

silver, it would be knowing one thing for another_a 

thing you dread j so, to avoid it, you would sav that 
owing merely to a defect, there is the non-perception 
of difference from silver with regard to tin , 3 and the 
non-perception of difference from tin with regard to 
•silver .' 1 5 Besides, if the non-perception of difference' 
be the cause of inference, then, when with regard to a 
lake there is the non-perception of difference from what 
is possessed of smoke, the concomitant of fire, the 
inference 6 would be unimpeded. If, on the other hand, 

1 The previous knowledge of silver serves as the connec¬ 
tion to bring about the erroneous perception of silver in the 
tin. 

2 The non-perception of their difference. 

3 This will lead to inclination. 

4 This will lead to disinclination. 

5 From what is possessed of the concomitant. 

G Of fire in the lake, which is clearly a wrong inference. 
Hence knowing one thing as another must be admitted. 
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the knowledge of something 1 possessing something else 2 
be the cause, then with regard to a red-hot ball of 
iron the notion of (the presence of) smoke, the con¬ 
comitant of fire, comes in" for the sake of the inference . 1 4 
So it is a rope with a noose at each end (a dilemma). 
Thus perception alone is the evidence of knowing one 
thing as another, since one has the experience, ‘ I knew 
tin as silver.’ This is the sum and substance of the- 
thing. 

How Invariable Concomitance is 
Apprehended 

137. The cause of the knowledge of invari¬ 
able concomitance is the non-apprehension of 
inconstancy ( vyabhiedra ) as also the apprehen¬ 
sion of co-existence. Sometimes argument 
( tarka ) 5 removes a doubt. 

Invariable concomitance has already been dealt 
with, but the w r ay to apprehending it has not been* 
shown. Hence it is being pointed out: The cause, etc. 
The non-apprehension of inconstancy and the appre- 

1 E.g. a hill. 

2 E.g. smoke, the concomitant of fire. 

3 And this, again, is knowing one thing as another. 
Hence the dilemma. 

4 Of fire in the red-hot ball of iron, which would take- 
place and be a valid inference. 

5 Rcductio ad absurdum. 
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hension of co-cxistencc are the cause of the apprehen¬ 
sion of invariable concomitance. That is to say, since 
the apprehension of inconstancy is an obstacle to the 
apprehension of invariable concomitance, the absence 
of it is the cause of the latter. Similarly, bv the 
method of agreement and difference, the apprehension 
of co-existence is also a cause. But repeated observa¬ 
tion is not a cause, since sometimes the apprehension 
of invariable concomitance takes place even from a 
single observation in case inconstancy does not suggest 
itself. Sometimes repeated observation is of assistance 
by removing doubts about inconstancy. Where, how¬ 
ever, doubts are not removed even by repeated obser¬ 
vation, there argument contradicting rival propositions 
is required. For instance, if there is a doubt that 
smoke may exist even where there is no fire, then 
it is removed by the knowledge of the causal relation 
subsisting between fire and smoke: If it be not 
possessed of fire, it would not be possessed of smoke, 
since an effect cannot be produced without a cause. 
If even then 1 there is a doubt that should there ever 
be an effect without a cause, it will take place just 
arbitrarily, then it is removed by means of a check: 
If indeed an effect takes place without a cause, then, 
according to you, one will not uniformly have recourse 
to fire for the sake of smoke, nor to eating for the sake 
of satisfaction. Where there is naturally no occasion 
for a doubt, there argument also is not required. This 
is expressed by the text: Sometimes argument removes 
a doubt. 

1 Even when the causal relation between fire and smoke 
is known. 
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The Vicious Condition 

omq-frt I 

3qrRw%g •, hvi f^ws*r ii \\<c ll 

138. That which is inclusive ( vyapaka )* of 
the thing to be inferred, but not of the reason, is 
called a vicious condition (upadhi ). The pith of 
it is being shown. 

^£r er^q^WRTfvqqiTtrTr: ^qpqq; | 

11 ^ 11 

139. All vicious conditions are co-existent 
with the thing to be inferred; in some substratum 
of which” the reason exists without the particular 
vicious condition and the thing to be inferred. 

Now in order to thwart another's apprehension of 
invariable concomitance a vicious condition {upadhi) 
is being described: That which, etc. In other words, 
a vicious condition is that which is inclusive of what 
is considered ' 1 2 3 to be the thing to be inferred, but not of 
what is considered to be the reason. 

Objection: In the sentence. Tie is dark, because 
he is the son of Mitra/ the fact of being due to eating 
spinach will not be a vicious condition ; for it is not 
inclusive of the thing to be inferred (darkness), since 

1 Of the vicious condition ; and therefore also of the thing 
to lie inferred. 

2 That is, which is never absent where the other is 
present. 

3 But is not in reality. 
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darkness is present in a jar etc. also. Similarly in the 
sentence, 'Air is perceptible, because it is the sub¬ 
stratum of touch, which is perceptible/ the fact of 
having manifested colour will not be a vicious condi¬ 
tion, since perceptibility is present in the soul etc., 
where colour is absent. Likewise in the sentence, 

' Destruction is perishable, because it is produced/ the 
state of being a positive entity will not be a vicious 
condition, since perishableness is present in previous 
non-existence also, where the fact of being a positive 
entity is absent. 

Reply: Not so ; for the intended meaning (of the 
term 'vicious condition') is that it must not be inclu¬ 
sive of a reason that has the same attribute as is 
possessed by the thing to be inferred that is included bv 
the vicious condition. The fact of being due to eating 
spinach is inclusive of the darkness that is qualified by 
the fact of being the^son of Mitra, but not of the reason 
that is qualified by it . 1 Similarly the possession of 
manifested colour is inclusive of the perceptibility that 
is qualified by the state of being an external substance 
—which 2 abides in the subject—but not of the reason 
that is qualified by the state of being an external sub¬ 
stance. Likewise in the sentence, 'Destruction is 
perishable, because it is produced,' the state of being 
a positive entity is inclusive of the thing to be inferred 
that is qualified by the state of being produced. But 
a valid reason has no such attribute as can be inclusive 
of the thing to be inferred that is qualified by a partic- 

1 This is in the fair sons of Mitra as well, where, how¬ 
ever, the fact of being due to eating spinach is absent. 

2 Refers to the state of being an external substance. 
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ular attribute, but not of the reason that is qualified 
by that attribute. With regard to a case of the in¬ 
constant reason, however, a vicious condition will at 
least be inclusive of the thing to be inferred that is 
qualified 1 by the state of being either that substratum 
of the vicious condition which is also the substratum of 
the thing to be inferred, or that substratum 2 3 of the 
absence of the thing to be inferred which is not co¬ 
existent with the vicious condition. 

Hence the thing defined, viz. the nature of a vi¬ 
cious condition, is being pointed out in accordance with 
the above definition: All vicious conditions, etc. Sva- 
sadhya means svu and sddhya, the vicious condition 
and the thing to be inferred; existence without them is 
meant. 

140. The utility of a vicious condition lies in 
the inference of inconstancy (of the reason). 

The cause ' 1 of the vitiating effect of a vicious condi¬ 
tion is being stated: The utility, etc. That is to say, 
the utility lies in the fact that the absence of the 
vicious condition (in the reason) leads to an inference 
of the absence of the thing to be inferred in the reason . 4 
For instance, where the vicious, condition is inclusive 
of the thing to be inferred as unqualified, there the 
absence of the vicious condition as unqualified leads to 

1 That is, co-existent with either of the two substratums. 

- Which has the reason, but neither the thing to be 
inferred nor the vicious condition. 

3 Why the existence of a vicious condition makes the 
reason fallacious. 

4 Serving as the subject of the inference. 

17 
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an inference of the absence of the thing to be inferred 
(in the reason). For example, in a proposition like, 
'(The hill) has smoke, because it has fire,’ we infer that 
the fire exists without smoke, because it exists without 
the conjunction of damp fuel, which is inclusive of the 
smoke, and that which exists without the inclusive 
entity (vydpaka) will necessarily exist without the con¬ 
comitant. Where, however, the vicious condition is 
inclusive of the thing to be inferred that is possessed of 
a particular attribute, there the absence of the vicious 
condition in something possessed of that particular 
attribute leads to an inference of the absence of the 
thing to be inferred. For instance, in a proposition 
like, ‘ He is dark, because he is a son of Mitra,’ the 
fact of being a son of Mitra is present where darkness 
is not, because in some son of Mitra the state of being 
due to eating spinach is absent. But the state of being 
other than a subject ( paksetaratva ) that is not known 
to be associated with an incongruous reason , 1 is not a 
vicious condition, because there is no evidence 2 to make 
known the fact of its being inclusive of the thing to be 
inferred, and also because it is self-destructive . 3 The 
state of being other than a subject, however, that is 
known to be associated with an incongruous reason, is 
certainly a vicious condition. For instance, in a pro¬ 
position like, ‘ Fire is not hot, because it is produced,’ 
since fire is known to be hot through perception, the 

1 The thing to be inferred from which is not in the sub¬ 
ject. 

2 Because here the subject is not known to have the 
absence of the thing to be inferred, but it has not the 
difference from itself, which is the vicious condition. 

3 Because it would also apply to cases where the reason 
is valid. 
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state of being other than fire is a vicious condition. 
Where it is a matter of doubt whether the vicious 
condition is inclusive of the thing to be inferred, it is 
a case of the doubtful vicious condition. The state of 
being other than a subject, however, is not to be put 
forward, even if it be a doubtful vicious condition, in 
deference to the tradition among debaters. 

Some, however, maintain that the result of a vicious 
condition is the raising of an instance of the counter¬ 
balanced reason. For example, a proposition like, 
‘ The red-hot ball of iron has smoke, because it has 
fire/ may give rise to the proposition, 4 The red-hot 
ball of iron has no smoke, because it has no damp 
fuel/ which is an instance of the counterbalanced 
reason. Similarly an entity, though inclusive of the 
reason, is also sometimes a vicious condition. For 
example, in a proposition like, ‘ A hailstone is earth, 
because it has hard conjunction/ the state of possessing 
touch that is neither hot nor cold is a vicious condition . 1 
It cannot be urged that here incongruity alone is the 
defect ( ; for everywhere a vicious condition is mixed up 
with some other defect. According to this view, a 
vicious condition is an attribute that is inclusive of the 
thing to be inferred, but is absent in the subject . 2 

1 Giving rise to the rival proposition, ' A hailstone is not 
earth, because it has no touch that is neither hot nor cold.’ 

2 In the above two instances, the conjunction of damp 
fuel and the state of possessing touch that is neither hot nor 
cold are inclusive of the things to be inferred, viz. smoke and 
earthhood, but are absent in the subjects, viz. the red-hot 
ball of iron and hailstone. Hence they are vicious conditions. 
According to this school, if a vicious condition abides in the 
subject, then the absence in it of the thing to be inferred 
cannot be proved through the absence of the former. 
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Verbal Testimony and Comparison also 
Means of Valid Knowledge 



^ i^RT h va\ it 

140 (contd.)-i4i. Verbal testimony and com¬ 
parison are not recognised as separate means of 
valid knowledge, because their purpose is served 
by inference. This is the Vaisesika view. It is 
not correct ; for verbal comprehension and the 
like take place (even) without tire knowledge of 
invariable concomitance. 

Verbal testimony, etc. According to the Vaise- 
sikas, perception and inference are the means of valid 
knowledge, while verbal testimony and comparison are 
means of valid knowledge only as forms of inference. 
For example, secular words like, ‘ Drive the cow in 
with a stick/ or Vedic words like, '(One) should per¬ 
form sacrifices/ are preceded by a valid knowledge of 
that connection among the recalled meanings of words, 
which is the subject-matter of the speaker's intention, 
because they are group of words possessing expect¬ 
ancy etc., analogous to a group of words like, ' Bring 
the jar/ Or these meanings of words are connected 
with one another, because they are recalled by words 
possessing consistency etc., analogously to words of that 
kind. In examples also, the thing to be inferred is 
established by another example. Thus, after perceiv¬ 
ing an individual gayal (. gavaya ), (one may infer that) 
the word gavaya is possessed of gavayahood, which is 
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the connotation 1 of the word gavaya, because in the 
absence of any other significative function the elders 
use it to mean that 2 ; and with regard to a thing in 
respect of which the elders, in the absence of any other 
significative function, use a particular word, that word 
is possessed of a connotation , 3 as the word f cow’ is 
possessed of a connotation. Or the fact of (the word 
gcivaya ) possessing gavayahood, which is its connota¬ 
tion, is established, on the strength of its abiding in 
the subject , 4 from the inference: ‘ The word gavaya 

possesses a connotation, because it is an approved 
word/ This view is being criticised: It is not correct, 
etc. Because it is a fact of experience that verbal 
comprehension takes place even without the knowledge 
of invariable concomitance. There is certainly no 
evidence to prove that the hearing of a word is always 
followed by the knowledge of invariable concomitance . 5 
Moreover, we should consider this: If in every case 
of verbal comprehension we assume the knowledge of 
invariable concomitance, then in every case of inference 
also why should we not assume the knowledge of words, 
and thereby admit verbal comprehension alone? 


Varieties of Inference 

g II II 

1 Lit. the reason for the application of a word to a partic¬ 
ular object, which is invariably the connotation of the word. 

2 A gayal. 

3 Viz gavayahood. 

4 Since the subject is the word gavaya . 

5 Of the word and its direct meaning. 
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142. Inference is of three kinds, including 
the purely affirmative form. Invariable con¬ 
comitance is of two kinds according to its division 
into affirmation and negation. 

=9*^11 ?yB II 

143. Affirmative invariable concomitance has 
already been spoken of ; that due to negation 
s here being dealt with: It is the inclusion of 
the absence of the thing to be inferred, by the 
negation of the reason. 

Inference, etc. Inference is of three kinds, accord¬ 
ing as it is purely affirmative, purely negative or both 
affirmative and negative. Of these, that which has no 
contrary instance ( vipaksa ) is purely affirmative—as 
in a proposition like, 'A jar is namable, because it is 
knowable/ For there, since everything is namable, 
there is no contrary ' instance. That which has no 
similar instance ( sapaksa ) is purely negative—as in a 
proposition like, ‘ Earth is different from other things, 
because it has smell/ For there, since the difference 
from the thirteen 1 entities beginning with water has not 
already been definitely known, a similar instance, or 
what definitely has the thing to be inferred, is wanting. 
That which has both similar and contrary instances is 
both affirmative and negative—as in a proposition like, 

1 The eight substances other than earth, and the remain¬ 
ing five categories. The number should be fourteen, but non¬ 
existence is left out of account here, as there is no unanimity 
with regard to its being a category. 
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‘(The hill) has fire, because it has smoke/ Because 
it has both similar instances, such as a kitchen, and 
contrary instances, such as a lake. In a negative 
inference , 1 the knowledge of negative invariable con¬ 
comitance is the cause. Hence that is being described: 

It is the inclusion, etc . That is to say, it is the 
counterpositiveness of that non-existence which is 
inclusive of the non-existence of the thing to be infer¬ 
red. Here we must understand this: The inclusion (by 
the thing to be inferred 2 ) of (the reason 3 4 ) as determined, 
in a particular relation 1 (to the subject 5 ), by a partic¬ 
ular attribute , 6 is apprehended in a particular relation, 
in a particular form . 7 From the knowledge of (the 
subject 8 ) possessing that non-existence 9 which is deter¬ 
mined by that attribute , 10 and the counterpositiveness 
of which is determined by that relation, we infer that 
non-existence 11 which is determined by that relation, 
and the counterpositiveness of which is determined by 
that attribute . 12 Thus, where in the (absolute) non- 

1 The proposition, ‘ The hill has fire, because it has 
smoke,’ leads to the inference, ' The lake has the absence of 
smoke, because it has the absence of fire.’ Here the thing 
to be inferred and the reason change places. 

2 E.g. fire. 

3 Smoke. 

4 Conjunction. So in the rest of the passage. 

5 E.g. a hill. 

6 Smokehood. 

7 As fire. 

8 E.g. a lake. 

9 Of fire. 

i° Firehood. 

11 Of smoke. 

12 Smokehood. 
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existence of smell we apprehend the inclusion of other¬ 
ness (from something ) 1 by the relation of selfsameness, 
there the absence of the non-existence of smell leads 
to the inference of the absolute non-existence of the 
otherness. Where, however, we apprehend that the 
absence of smell includes the other 2 things by the 
relation of identity, there we infer the . absence of the 
other things by the relation of identity. This is 
mutual non-existence . 3 Thus, where the invariable 
concomitance of fire is apprehended, by the relation of 
conjunction, in smoke, which also bears the relation of 
conjunction (to its substratums), there that non¬ 
existence of fire, the counterpositiveness of which is 
characterised by the relation of conjunction, leads to 
the inference of that non-existence of smoke, the 


1 For example: ' Water etc. have the absence of smell, 

because they have otherness from earth.' 

2 As in the proposition, ' Water etc. have the absence of 
smell, because they have other things than earth by the rela¬ 
tion of identity/ i.e. because they are identical with those 
other things. 

3 Like the determinant of the counterpositiveness, the 
counterpositive also is considered to be the absence of mutual 
non-existence. The mutual non-existence that has the form, 
‘ It is not a jar,' abides everywhere except in a jar. Hence 
its absence, i.e. absence of difference from a jar, abides only 
in a jar, as does jarhood. So it is the same as jarhood. 
Similarly as a jar abides in itself by the relation of identity, 
it is also regarded as the absence of mutual non-existence (of 
a jar) by that relation. Hence jarhood and a jar in respect 
of the relation of identity both constitute the absence of 
difference from a jar. In the case cited above, in the 
example, ' Earth is different from other things, because it 
has smell,' the absence of this difference may be considered 
to be just otherness or other things. 
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counterpositiveness of which is characterised bv the 
relation of conjunction, in a lake. In this apprehen¬ 
sion of negative invariable concomitance, the knowledge 
of negative co-existence 1 is the cause. Some, how¬ 
ever, maintain: ‘ The knowledge of negative co-exist¬ 

ence leads to an apprehension of affirmative invariable 
concomitance alone ,* it is not that the knowledge of 
negative invariable concomitance is a cause (of infer¬ 
ence). But where invariable concomitance is appre¬ 
hended through the knowledge of negative co-exist¬ 
ence, there the inference is called negative. The 
knowledge of the thing to be inferred (viz. difference 
from other things) -first arises with regard to a jar etc. 2 ; 
afterwards it is inferred in things characterised only 
by earthhood . 3 

^fcrroi ft qa: || || 

1 The co-existence of the absence of the thing to be ^ 
inferred and that of the reason. 

2 That is, some individual possessing earthhood. 

3 According to this school, even in negative inference 
there is affirmative invariable concomitance. The knowledge 
of this concomitance presupposes that of the thing to be 
inferred. But in a negative inference the thing to be inferred 
is not known beforehand. That is to say, in a proposition 
like, ‘ Earth has difference from other things,’ inference can 
take place, without a knowledge of difference from other 
things, simply from a knowledge of the otherness or other 
things. Hence, if here also there is affirmative invariable con¬ 
comitance, there must be the knowledge of the thing to be 
inferred, viz. difference from other things. How that knowl¬ 
edge can arise, is being shown here. 
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144. In this system presumption is not at all 
recognised as a separate means of valid knowl¬ 
edge, because its purpose is served by the knowl¬ 
edge of negative invariable concomitance. 

In this, etc. —Some 1 hold that presumption is a 
separate means of valid knowledge. For instance, 
where it is known from Astrology that Devadatta is to 
live a hundred years, and it is observed through per¬ 
ception that the living man is not at home, there, it 
being impossible for the man who is to live a hundred 
years not to be at home unless he is outside, it is con¬ 
cluded that he is outside. This is not accepted, since 
its purpose is served by inference. For instance, where 
aliveness is known to be a concomitant of one or the 
other of two alternatives, viz. being outside and being 
at home, there one of the two must be held to be true ; 
and existence at home being contradicted (by percep¬ 
tion), existence outside is presented by inference. 
Similarly, in a proposition like, 'Stout Devadatta does 
not eat at daytime/ since stoutness is known to be a 
concomitant of eating, eating is proved ; and since 
eating at daytime is contradicted, we conclude that he 
eats at night. Since the perception of non-existence 
is based on experience, non-perception also is not a 
separate means of knowledge . 2 Moreover, if non¬ 
perception is a cause (of knowledge) without itself 
being known, then it comes under perception, since it 
is (knowledge) not due to another knowledge ; while if 
it is a cause through itself being known, then it pre- 


3 The Mlmamsakas. 

2 As the Mlmamsakas and Vedantins hold. 
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supposes 1 another non-perception, which would lead 
to a regressus in infinitum. Similarly voluntary move¬ 
ment 2 also is not a separate means of valid knowledge, 
because it only recalls words that indicate their relation 
to their meaning, and thus partakes of the nature of 
letters etc.; hence it is included in verbal testimony. 
Where, however, there is apprehension of invariable 
concomitance etc., there it is nothing but inference. 


1 Since it is itself a non-existence. 

2 That of the lips, hands, etc. 








THE REMAINING QUALITIES 

Pleasure, Pain, Desire and Aversion 

vmnr i 
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145. Pleasure is what is covetable to the 
whole world. It is produced by merit. Pain is 
produced by demerit. It is repugnant to all 
sentient beings. 

Pleasure is being described: Pleasure, etc. ■ What 
is covetable —the (direct) object of desire. Produced, 
by merit: That is to say, between merit and pleasure 
there is the relation of cause and effect . 1 

Pain is being described: Pain, etc. That is to 
say, between demerit and pain there is the relation of 
cause and effect. Repugnant, etc .—That is, owing to 
the very knowledge of its being pain, it is an object of 
natural aversion to everybody. 

cT3sfTf}T%q- 3TTqlr I 

g ^qrf^qfqmcq , 4 Tq'f^ 11 ?y£ u 

146. The desire for painlessness and pleasure 
arises only from the knowledge of them, while 
there is desire for their means if there is the 
notion that they are means to what is desirable. 


1 The new school does not hold this view. 
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Desire is being described: The desire , etc . Desire 
is twofold—that relating to the result and that relating 
to the means. The result is pleasure and the absence 
of pain. Of these, the cause of a desire for the result 
is the knowledge of the result. Hence (pleasure and 
the absence of pain) can be the object of human pursuit 
(punisartha ) 1 ; for its definition is: That 2 which being 
known is desired as belonging to oneself, is the object 
of human life. To be more explicit, it is the object of 
one's desire, independent of any other desire . 3 The 
cause of a desire for the means is the knowledge of its. 
conduciveness to what is desirable. 

cT%: ll |l 

147. The desire to do is that wish (for an. 
action) in which feasibility through one's effort 
is a feature. Its cause is the notion of feasibility 
through one's effort and conduciveness to what 
is desirable. 

The x desire, etc .—The desire to do is that wish 
which has feasibility through one's effort as its feature, 
and relates to an action that is feasible through one's 
effort ; for it is experienced in the form: f I shall effect 
cooking through (my) effort.' The cause of the desire 
to do is the notion of feasibility through one's effort 
and conduciveness to what is desirable. Its cause, 


1 In the form of pleasure and the absence of pain. 

2 That, knowing which one wants to possess it. 

3 Not so the desire for the means, which is dependent on 
that for ends. 
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etc .—Hence there is no desire to do with regard to rain 
etc., because the notion of their feasibility through 
one's effort is absent. 

^ 13 ^ 5^3 t3R n v*<l ii 

148. The notion of a thing leading to what 
is extremely repugnant is an obstacle (to the 
desire to do). According to some, the notion of 
not being a source of that 1 is the cause (of the 
desire to do). 

The notion , etc .—The notion of a thing leading to 
what is extremely repugnant is an obstacle. Hence 
there is no desire to eat a food with which honey and 
poison are mixed. Others hold that strong aversion is 
the obstacle. According , etc .—That is to say, the 
notion of not being a source of what is extremely 
repugnant is the cause. 

149. The cause of aversion is the nption of 
producing something repugnant. 

Aversion is being described. The cause of aver¬ 
sion , etc. In other words, the cause of aversion.to 
what brings on pain is the notion of its being product¬ 
ive of what is extremely repugnant ; and the notion of 
its producing highly desirable results is an obstacle 
(to aversion). Hence there is no aversion to cooking 
•etc., which cause trouble in the interim. 


1 What is extremely repugnant. 
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Effort: Its Varieties and Their Causes 

sif f%aj ffRjfcrsr cTOT n n 

qq cnfer^: qftqfifdcUT I 

n V " 0 li 

qfrrr Tiqqi I 
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149 (contd.)-i5i. Inclination, disinclination 
and that (effort) which sustains life—thus has 
effort been described as of three kinds by the 
teachers of this system. The cause of inclination 
is the desire to do, the notion of a thing being 
feasible through one’s effort and being productive 
of what is desirable, and the perception of the 
materials ; while disinclination springs from 
aversion and from the notion of producing some¬ 
thing repugnant. 

Effort is being described: Inclination, etc. That 
is to say, effort is of three kinds according to its 
division into inclination, disinclination and the effort 
that sustains life (respiration). The cause of inclina¬ 
tion, etc .—In other words, one is not inclined, for 
instance, to eat a food with which honey and poison 
are mixed, because the desire to do is wanting on 
account of a notion that it will produce great harm. 
(The school above referred to) also says that like the 
notion of a thing being feasible through one’s effort, 
and so on, the notion of not producing any great harm 
is also a cause of inclination, by an independent pro¬ 
cess of agreement and difference. 
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The followers of the Teacher (Prabhakara) hold 
that the notion of feasibility is the cause of inclination. 
To explain: In order to produce inclination, nothing 
further is necessary for knowledge than the desire to 
do, and that is caused by the notion of feasibility 
through one's effort ; for it is a rule that desire is caused 
by a notion that has the same feature as itself. Now 
the desire to do is a wish of which feasibility through 
one's effort is a feature. In this, feasibility through 
one's effort is a feature, and a notion that has the 
same feature is the cause of the desire to do and, 
through that, of inclination. It is not that the notion 
of its conduciveness to what is desirable is the cause 
of inclination ; for then there would be an inclination 
for such acts as bringing down the lunar orb, which is 
beyond one's power to do. 

Objection (by the logician): The notion that it 
is beyond one's power to do is an obstacle. 

Reply (by the Mfmamsaka): Not so ; for it is 
simpler to conceive that the notion of feasibility 
through one’s effort is the cause, rather than the 
absence of the obstacle . 1 It cannot be urged that both 
together are the cause, since it would be cumbrous. 

Objection (by the logician): According to you 
also, there would be an inclination for eating a food 
with which honey and poison are mixed, and for 
saluting a road-side tree 2 ( caitya ); for there also is the 
notion of their feasibility. 

1 For the alternative cause would be: the notion of con¬ 
duciveness to what is desirable, as qualified by the absence of 
the notion of its unfeasibility. 

2 That is not consecrated. Caitya may also mean ' a 
sepulchre of Buddhist saints/ 
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Reply (by the Mimamsaka): Not so ; for the 
cause of inclination is that notion of feasibility which 
is produced by the knowledge of a characteristic of 
oneself 1 being (in the subject 2 3 ). In optional activities 
like a sacrifice or cooking, undertaken for self-satisfac¬ 
tion, the desire is the characteristic of the person. 
Thence arises the notion of feasibility consequent on 
the notion of an action being a means to what one 
desires, unattended by highly undesirable consequences. 
This leads to inclination. A man whose hunger has 
been appeased, has no inclination for eating, because 
then the desire is not a characteristic of the person. 
In the case of regular obligatory rites, ceremonial 
purity etc. are the characteristic of the person. Hence 
the notion of feasibility through one's effort, dependent 
on the notion of ceremonial purity etc., is the cause of 
them. 

Objection (by the logician): Rather than that, 
for the sake of simplicity, let the cause be the notion 
of feasibility regarding what is a means to something 
desirable, unattended with highly undesirable conse¬ 
quences ; and this last phrase means either not produc- 

1 The person having the inclination. The characteristic 
is his desire (with regard to optional actions undertaken for 
self-satisfaction) or purifying ceremonies etc. (with regard to 
regular obligatory rites). 

2 Of the inference based on the notion of feasibility, e.g. 
a sacrifice or cooking. 

3 Ceremonial purity is the condition of the performance 
of obligatory rites. So when a man is in mourning and hence 
lacks ceremonial purity, he cannot perform the rites, though 
otherwise obligatory. 

l8 
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ing more pain than what intervenes 1 before the appear¬ 
ance of the desired thing, or not producing that pain 
which is the object of strong aversion. 

Reply (by the Mimamsaka): Not so ; for con¬ 
duciveness to what is desirable and feasibility through 
one's effort cannot be apprehended together, since 
being an attainable end and being the means are 
contradictory. Only that which has not been accom¬ 
plished is attainable, and only what is already accom¬ 
plished can be the means (to what is desirable). A 
thing cannot be known by the same person to be both 
accomplished and unaccomplished at the same time. 
Therefore the two are apprehended at different times. 

Objection (by the logician): Not so ; since for 
the sake of simplicity the cause (of inclination) is the 
notion of feasibility through one's effort, combined 
with that of being a means to what is desirable, with¬ 
out producing highly undesirable consequences. And 
there is no contradiction between the same thing being 
an end and a means ; for there can be no contradiction 
in its being an end or a means at different times, and 
we can simultaneously have the notio?i of a thing being 
an end and a means. The new school (of Mimam- 
sakas), however, maintains that the notion, ‘ This is 
feasible through my effort,' is not a cause of inclina¬ 
tion, since such knowledge is impossible with regard to 
something that is yet to come . 2 But when a man 

1 Such as the trouble of lighting a fire and getting 
together the accessories of cooking. 

2 Because in such a case, if connection due to common 
features is not admitted, perception is impossible. And 
because there is no knowledge of the subject, e.g. a jar, 
inference is impossible. 
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finds that a certain act is feasible through the effort of 
a particular person, he judges himself to be similar to 
the latter and is inclined to that act. Thus he thinks, 
Cooking is feasible through the effort of a person who 
desires food, has knowledge of what goes to make it, 
and is in possession of the materials, and I am like 
him/ and is inclined to cook. 

This is wrong ; for this (reflection) is absent where 
one feels inclined to write a script conceived by one¬ 
self, as also with regard to gratifications due to the 
appearance of the sex urge in youth. One thing, 
however, should be understood in this connection: 
The cause of inclination is the notion, at the present 
time, of conduciveness to what is desirable, and so on. 
Hence a boy has no inclination for his future crown- 
princehood ; for then he has no notion of its feasibility 
through his effort. Similarly one whose hunger has 
been appeased does not feel inclined to eat ; for then 
rone has no notion of its conduciveness to what is 
desirable. But a man with his mind tainted by anger 
is inclined to take poison etc., because then he has no 
notion of its producing highly undesirable consequen¬ 
ces. It cannot be questioned how, regarding the 
inclination of a believer in the scriptures for union 
with a forbidden woman, the killing of an enemy, and 
so on, there can be the notion of an absence of highly 
undesirable consequences, since he knows that these 
will lead to hell ; for the notion of their leading to hell 
is obscured by inordinate attachment etc. In the case 
of rain etc., however, there is neither the desire to do 
nor inclination, since there is no notion of their feasibil¬ 
ity through one’s effort, but there is only desire, owing 
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to the notion of their conduciveness to what is desir¬ 
able. 

Effort ( krti ) again (in the above paragraphs) is 
to be understood as inclination . 1 Hence there is no 
inclination for the movements of the live vital forces, 
which are due to the effort ( yatna) that sustains life. 
Thus for the sake of their being the cause of inclina¬ 
tion, injunctions also mean only conduciveness to what 
is desirable, and so on. Hence also, in passages like, 
‘One should perform the Visvajit sacrifice,’ even where 
no result is mentioned by the Srutis, heaven is assumed 
to be that result. 

Objection: In passages like, ‘ One should daily 
perform the sandhyd ceremony,’ since no desirable 
result is produced, how can there be inclination? It 
cannot be urged that the result in question is either 
the world of Brahman etc. mentioned in the eulogistic 
passages, or the absence of any demerit 2 ; for in that 
case it would be an optional activity for self-satisfac¬ 
tion, which would mar its character as a regular 
obligatory rite ; while in the absence of desire nobody 
would care to do it. Thus, where there is mention of 
results in the Srutis, it is mere eulogy. 

Reply: Not so ; for as in the case of reverential 
offerings to the departed ancestors during an eclipse, 
for instance, there is no contradiction between their 
characters as regular ( nitya ,) and occasional ( naimittika ) 
obligatory rites , 3 so there is none 4 between the charac- 

1 That is, not the other two divisions of effort. 

2 Arising from its omission. 

» They are regular obligatory rites, but at the same time 
have reference to the occasion, viz. an eclipse. 

4 A fact denied by the Mlmamsakas. 
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ters of regular obligatory ( nitya ) rites and optional 
activities for self-satisfaction ( kdmya ). It is not that 
in the absence of desire nobody would care to do them ; 
for, as in the case of reciting hymns three times a day, 
we do assume the presence of desire. It is not possible 
that there would be inclination (only) from the notion 
that a certain act is to be done, since the Vedas 
inculcate this 1 ; for unless one knows that it is a means 
to what one desires, there can be no inclination even 
from a'thousand such notions. As for the theory 2 that 
the effect (of the regular obligatory rites) is a barren 
extraordinary result , 3 that too is incorrect ; for the 
objection that in the absence of desire nobody would 
care to do the act, applies to it equally. While if 
desire is assumed, let the result be that 4 mentioned in 
the eulogistic passages, on the analogy of the sacrifices 
known as Ratri-satras 5 ; otherwise there would be no 
inclination (to perform them). Hence 6 some conceive 
the warding off of demerit (to be the result in question). 

1 As the followers of Prabhakara hold. 

2 Held by the followers of Prabhakara. 

3 Panda-apiirva. Apiirva (same as adrsta or the unseen 
result) is the potential good or evil result of an action. It 
afterwards fructifies as the attainment of heaven or hell. 
Since the regular obligatory rites produce no tangible result, 
the apiirva is here considered to be barren or unproductive. 

4 Viz. the world of Brahman, and so on. 

5 Lit. ' nocturnal sacrifices.* No result is mentioned in 
the Srutis for these sacrifices. So fame, mentioned in the 
eulogistic passages of the Vedas, is supposed to be their result 
( Piirva-Mhndmsd Sutras IV. iii. 17 - 1 S). 

6 Since it is simpler to assume the result mentioned in the 

eulogistic passages. , 
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Thus, 1 ‘ But those who, being keen on their vows, ever 
perform the sandhyd ceremony, are freed from their 
sins and go to the peaceful world of Brahman,’ and, 

' With a view to causing satisfaction to the departed 
ancestors . . . one should daily make reverential offer¬ 
ings to them ’ ( Manu-Smrti III. 82)—let such things 
alone be the result. It cannot be questioned how the 
satisfaction of the ancestors can be the result, since it 
is not co-existent (with the act) 2 ; for as in the case of 
the reverential offerings to the ancestors made at Gaya, 
etc., sometimes an action is conceived to produce results 
that relate only to the person for whom it is intended. 
Hence it is stated, ' The results mentioned in the scrip¬ 
tures accrue to the doer of the action_this is the 

general rule.’ 3 If, however, the ancestors are already 
liberated, 1 then the performer himself attains heaven as 
the result ; for all regular and occasional obligatory 
rites have the general result of leading to heaven. 

Again, inclination (to act even) for the sake of a 
barren extraordinary result is not possible; for the latter 
is neither itself an end of human life, like pleasure or 
the absence of pain, nor a means to it. Should it be 
asked how, in order to ward off demerit, there can be 
inclination, the answer is, in the following manner: 
Just as when regular obligatory rites are done, the 
(previous) non-existence of demerit continues, and in 

1 The eulogistic passages are being illustrated. 

2 The act abides in the son, and the satisfaction in the 
ancestors. 

3 Cf. Purva-Mimamsd Sutras III. vii. 18 . 

4 In which case the reverential offerings made at Gaya, 
which help departed souls to get a new body, have no mean¬ 
ing for them. 
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their absence it ceases, 1 similarly, so long as the 
(previous) non-existence of demerit lasts, the previous 
non-existence of pain also continues, and in the absence 
of the former it also ceases. 2 Thus with regard to the 
previous non-existence of pain also, (the previous non¬ 
existence of demerit) may well be said to possess a 
causality that is the common ground of production and 
maintenance (of status quo ante). 3 In just the same 
way, expiatory rites also possess the causality regarding 
(the continuity of) the previous non-existence of pain. 

Objection: In the dictum, ‘ One should not eat 
the meat of an animal killed with a poisoned weapon 
( kalanja ),' how is the meaning of the negative particle 
to be connected with that of the injunction, since 
(there) it cannot inculcate the absence of conduciveness 


1 Giving rise to demerit. 

2 That is, pain is produced. 

3 Causality is apprehended by the joint method of agree¬ 

ment and difference, and the joint method is irrespectively 
applicable to cases where a new effect is produced and also 
to cases where only the status quo ante is extended. The rule 
can be exemplified by the following formula: ' If the exist¬ 

ence and non-existence of A are respectively followed by the 
existence and non-existence of B (in the next moment), then 
A is the cause, and B is the effect/ In the present case, 
the existence and non-existence of the performance of regular 
rites is followed by the existence and non-existence of 
absence of demerit , and so the latter is the effect of the 
former. The formula of the joint method as propounded here 
thus applies irrespectively to cases where a new effect is 
produced and where the previous state is only preserved, 
provided of course it would cease if the antecedent were 
absent. Cf. ‘ Yasmin sati agrima-ksane yasya sattvam, 
yadvyatirehe cdsattvam, tat tajjanyam * ( Siddhdnta-leia - 

samgraha of Appaya Diksita, p. 167 ). 
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to what is desirable nor that of feasibility through one’s 
effort? 

Reply: Not so. There, owing to contradiction, 1 
the meaning of the injunction is not conduciveness (of 
the act) to what is desirable, or its feasibility through 
one’s effort, but only not being attended with highly 
undesirable consequences, 2 and the negative particle 
indicates the absence of that. Or the meaning of the 
injunction is feasibility through one’s effort, along with 
conduciveness to what is desirable, that is not attended 
with highly undesirable consequences. And the nega¬ 
tion of that, conveyed by the negative particle, is the 
negation of a qualified entity, which, applied to a case 
where the thing specified 2 4 is present, is reduced 1 to a 
negation of the qualification. 5 6 

Objection: In passages like, ‘Wishing to kill an 
enemy, one should perform the Syena sacrifice,’ how 
can the meaning be ' not being attended with highly 
undesirable consequences ’ ? For the Syena sacrifice, 
being an activity contributing to death, is doing injury 

1 Since eating this flesh is both agreeable and feasible. 

2 Viz. suffering from hell as a result of the sin incurred 
by eating the forbidden meat. 

3 Viz. eating that kind of meat with which are associated 
conduciveness to what is desirable and the rest. 

4 The negation of something that is qualified virtually 

signifies the absence of the thing specified when the specifica¬ 
tion is present, that of the specification when the thing speci¬ 
fied is present, and that of both when both are wanting. Here 
it is the second alternative. 

6 That is,, absence of being attended with highly undesir¬ 
able consequences. 
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(himsa), and hence must lead to hell. It cannot be 
urged that being enjoined (by the scriptures), it is not 
forbidden, ; for regarding acts meant to kill an enemy, 
expiatory rites are enjoined. Nor can it be urged that 
if every activity contributing to death is doing injury, 
then the maker of a sword and the digger of a well 
would be doers of injury, and death caused by the 
eating of food that sticks in the throat would be 
suicide ; for the phrase ' with death as the intention ' 
is also a qualification (of the definition of injury). As 
for the expiatory ceremony enjoined on one who 
happens to kill a Brahmana with a naraca 1 shot at 
somebody else, its authority is only scriptural. 2 

Reply: Not so; for to exclude the Syena sacrifice, 
the qualifying epithet, ' of which merit and demerit 
are not the operation/ should be added (to the defini¬ 
tion of injury). Hence the worship of Siva, and so 
on, for the purpose of dying at Benares is not injury. 
It cannot be urged that only what directly causes death 
is injury, and the Syena sacrifice is not like that ; but it 
is the extraordinary result (merit and demerit) accruing 
from it that causes death. Because in that case when 
a Brahmana dies of a cut with the sword, indirectly 
through the suppuration of the wound, it would not 
be considered an injury. Some, however, are of 
opinion that the result of the Syena sacrifice is injury, 
not death. Hence the meaning of the word abhiedra 
is injury in the shape of a cut with the sword, brought 
on by the Syena sacrifice, and that causes sin. Hence, 

1 An arrow with a crescent-shaped blade. 

2 The suggestion is that really he is not guilty of killing 
a Brahmana. 
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although the Syena sacrifice, being enjoined by the 
scriptures, does not lead to sin, good people have no 
inclination for it, anticipating the subsequent sin. But 
in the opinion of the Acarya (Udayana), the meaning 
of an injunction is the intention of a trustworthy 
person (, apta j. 1 Just as sentences like, ' You should 
cook,’ convey desire in the form of an order, etc., 
similarly every vidliilin suffix signifies desire ; for this 
is simpler. Thus in sentences like, 'One who desires 
heaven must perform sacrifices’ (Tandya Br. XVI. iii. 
3 > etc.), the meaning is that sacrifices are desired by a 
trustworthy person as being feasible through the effort 
of one who desires heaven. Therefore a man infers 
from the fact of an action being desired by a trust¬ 
worthy person, that it is a means to what is desirable, 
and so on, and feels inclined to it. Since that is 
wanting with regard to eating the meat of an animal 
killed with a poisoned weapon, he has no inclination 
for it. To one who does not admit that the Vedas are 

not the work of a person, the injunctions alone are_ 

like conception in the case of a maiden—a proof of the 
Sruti’s connection with a person. 2 The fact that no 
author of the Vedas is recalled, is no bar (to their 
springing from a person); for to this day we find rather 
a mention of their author by Kapila, Kanada and 
others. Otherwise even the Smrtis would be regarded 
as being without any authors. Should it be urged that 
therein is a mention of their authors, the answer is that 
in the Vedas too there is indeed a mention of their 

1 God or a sage. 

2 An injunction is the intention of a trustworthy person. 
The Vedic injunctions cannot obviously be the intention of* 
persons like ourselves ; hence they must be attributed to God. 
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author is such passages as, ' From Him sprang the 
Vedas/ etc. Rg-Veda X. xc. 9, etc.). Likewise the 
passage, ‘ In the regime of each Manu, a different 
Sruti is produced/ may also be cited. As for the 
passage, ‘Thou hast recited in times past these blessed 
Vedas that are self-manifested; from Siva down to the 
seers, all are but their recallers, not authors/ it is only 
a eulogy of the Vedas. It cannot be urged that if they 
be composed by a person, there would be chances of 
error etc. in them, which would take away their 
authoritativeness; for since (the Author) is eternal and 
omniscient, He is unimpeachable. Hence, any other 
person being liable to error etc., even Kapila and the 
rest are not the authors of the Vedas. Moreover, since 
(articulate) letters themselves will be spoken of as. 
transitory, the Vedas, being a collection of them, must 
be all the more transitory. This is the sum and sub¬ 
stance of the matter. 

And the perception, etc .—The perception of the- 
inherent cause is also a cause of inclination. While 
disinclination, etc .—In other words, that the notion of 
conduciveness to what is repugnant is the cause of dis¬ 
inclination, is established by the method of agreement 
and difference. 

qfcfTlfe 11 n 

152. The effort that sustains life remains, 
throughout and is beyond the senses. It is 
described as the cause of the movement of the- 
vital force in the body. 
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The effort, etc. — The effort that sustains life con¬ 
tinues throughout life, and it is beyond the senses. 
A proof of this is being stated: It is described, etc . 
The movement of the vital force, in the form of quick¬ 
ened respiration, for instance, is brought about by 
effort. Thus the inference that all movements of the 
vital force are due to effort, coupled with the fact that 
visible effort is contradicted (by* experience), estab¬ 
lishes the existence of imperceptible effort. That is the 
•effort that sustains life. 

Weight, Liquidity and Oiliness 

153 - Weight is imperceptible to the senses. 
It abides in the two substances beginning with 
'earth. It is transitory in transitory things, and 
is spoken of as eternal in eternal things. 

Weight is being described : Weight, etc. It is said, 
etc. — It, i.e. weight, is transitory in transitory things, 
beginning with dyads. Eternal in eternal things, i.e. 
in atoms. The word 'weight' is to be supplied from 
above. 

cT^ITWRrfa 3 qjflfar | 

s^csr n 

154. In the action called falling, it is that 
which is the non-inherent (cause). Liquidity is 
natural as also artificial. 
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That —i.e. weight. 'Non-inherent f in the text 
means the non-inherent cause. In the action, etc .— 
That is to say, in the first fall. 

Liquidity is being described: Liquidity, etc. 
Liquidity is of two kinds, natural and artificial. 

<3 feate f^fa^rat: I 
qTfTFjfr ^ faeaJL iiv* n 

155. Natural liquidity is in water, and the 
second is in earth and fire. It is eternal in atoms 
of water, and is spoken of as transitory else¬ 
where. 

The second —i.e. artificial. It is eternal, etc .— 
That is, liquidity is eternal in atoms of water. Else¬ 
where —i.e. in atoms of earth etc ., 1 and in dyads etc . 2 
of water, liquidity is transitory. 

afaraqi afiataraqaiaiaT^g 1 

3 $ca |g:, ftffjrr tfat 3 ag. Ill'll 

156. Artificial liquidity is due to the contact 
of fire. It (occurs) in gold, clarified butter, etc.. 
Liquidity is the (non-inherent) cause of dripping, 
and is the auxiliary cause in the formation of a 
lump. 

In some forms of fire and some forms of earth 
there is artificial liquidity. Now what is the meaning 
of the word ‘artificial’? This is being shown: Arti¬ 
ficial liquidity, etc. Contact of fire— Artificial liquid- 

1 Refers to lire. 

2 Refers to triads etc. 
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-ity is produced by the conjunction of fire, and it 
occurs in fire in the form of gold etc. and in (varieties 
of) earth such as clarified butter and lac. This is the 

meaning (of artificiality). Liquidity, etc. Cause _i.e. 

non-inherent cause. Formation of a lump _a particu¬ 

lar kind of conjunction of fried powdered barley etc. 
It —liquidity, which should be understood as being 
mixed with oiliness. Hence there can be no formation 
( of a lump with molten gold etc. 

H Rctor), I 

157. Oiliness exists in water. It is eternal 
in an atom, and it is transitory in an aggregate. 
Because of its abundance in oil, the latter helps 
combustion. 

Oiliness is being described: Oiliness, etc. In 
'water —i.e. in water alone. It (in Tt is transitory') 
refers to oiliness. It may be contended that even in 
a modification of earth, viz. oil, oiliness is perceived, 
and it is not a property of water, since in that case 
it would thwart combustion. This is being answered: 
Because of, etc. Its abundance —the abundance of 
oiliness. Even the oiliness that is perceived in oil 
indeed belongs to water. 1 That it helps combustion is 
on account of its abundance. For it is only owing to 
its minute quantity of oiliness that water extinguishes 
fire. This is the idea. 


1 To the element of water that is in oil. 
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Varieties of Tendency 


g ^r: ^TcT 0 ^tst: nv^n 

158. The varieties of tendency are impulse 
(vega), elasticity and impression (bhavana). 
Impulse abides only in limited substances. 1 It 
is sometimes due to action and sometimes due to 
another impulse. 

Tendency is being described: The varieties. etc . 
That is to say, tendency is of three kinds according to 
Its division into impulse, elasticity and impression. 
Impulse, etc .—In other words, impulse is of two kinds 
according as it is due to action or to another impulse. 
In an arrow etc. impulse is produced by action due to 
(silent) pushing. That destroys the previous action, 2 
then follows the subsequent action. Similarly further 
on. 3 Since an action is an obstacle to another action, 
without impulse there cannot be any destruction of the 
preceding action and origination of the succeeding action. 
Where impulse is produced in the jar made out of its 
two moving halves, it is a case of impulse due to 
another impulse. 

1 The first four elements and mind. 

2 This assumption is necessary, as there is no conjunction 
with another object in space to destroy the previous action. 

3 That is, a subsequent action also destroys the previous 
motion, this is followed by a new motion, and so on. 
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159. The tendency called elasticity abides in 
earth. Some (consider it to be present) in all the 
four (substances). It should be regarded as 
beyond the senses. Sometimes it is the cause of 
movement also. 

The tendency, etc. —Because the return (to their 
former position) of branches etc. that have been pulled 
and let go, is caused by elasticity. Some, etc.—Some 
consider elasticity to be present in the jour (sub¬ 
stances), beginning with earth. The idea is that the 
view is incorrect. It (in ' It should be/ etc.) refers to 
elasticity. Sometimes —as for instance in the case of 
a branch that has been pulled. 

160. The tendency called impression (bha- 
vana) abides in the soul and is imperceptible to 
the senses. Certitude that is not of the nature of 
indifference is its cause. 

The tendency, etc . Its —of the tendency. Since 
knowledge of the nature of indifference does not give 
rise to any tendency, the text says: That is not of the 
nature of indifference. Since doubt that is not of the 
nature of indifference cannot produce any tendency, 
the word ' certitude ' is used. So it comes to this that 
certitude other than indifference, as such, is the cause 
of tendency. 

Objection: Certitude other than indifference, as 
such, is the cause of recollection ; hence in a case of 
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indifference etc. there is no recollection. So let knowl¬ 
edge as such be the cause of tendency. 1 

Reply: No; for owing to the absence of any con¬ 
clusive reasoning also, 2 certitude other than indiffer¬ 
ence, as such, is the cause of tendency. Moreover, 
(if knowledge be considered to be the cause), we have 
to assume (the presence of) tendency in a case, of 
indifference (also), and since this is cumbrous, 3 it is 
taken for granted that certitude other than indifference, 
as such, is the cause of tendency. 

161. In recollection and recognition also it 
is called the cause. 

It —refers to tendency. 1 A proof of its existence 
is being given: In recollection , etc. Because it pro¬ 
duces recollection and recognition, therefore the exist¬ 
ence of tendency is assumed. For without an opera¬ 
tion a past experience has no power to give rise to 
recollection etc., and in the absence of either itself or 
its operation, it cannot be a cause. 5 It cannot be 

1 That is, instead of saying that tendency is due to certi¬ 
tude other than indifference, and recollection is due to tend¬ 
ency, why not say at once that recollection is due to certitude 
other than indifference, and tendency is due to knowledge? 

2 This word suggests that knowledge, put forward as a 
cause of tendency, is a superfluity. 

3 As that tendency does not lead to any recollection, it 
is needless to assume it. 

1 The tendency called impression. 

3 Since experience is destroyed at the moment of recollec¬ 
tion, something serving as the operation of it must he 
assumed, and this is tendency. 


19 
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urged that since the respective tendencies are the cause 
of recognition, the latter, being produced by tendency, 
is reduced 1 to recollection ; for there is no corrobora¬ 
tive argument. Others, 2 however, say that since un¬ 
awakened tendency does not lead to recognition, 
instead of assuming awakened tendency to be the cause, 
:t is better to assume that the respective recollections, 
are. the cause of recognition. 

Merit and Demerit 

FTTrD II? \\\\ 

161 (contd.). The unseen result is merit and 
demerit. Merit is what leads to heaven etc. 

The unseen result is being described: The unseen 
result, etc. Heaven etc .—That is to say, merit is the 
means of attaining all enjoyable things such as heaven, 
and the bodies etc. that lead to (the enjoyment of) 
heaven. 

sn^Kc^' ?*ct: iiUrii 

162. It is said to be the operation ( vydpdra ) 
of such acts as a bath in the Ganges and sacri¬ 
fices. It is considered to be destroyed by the 
touch of the water of the Karmanasa, and so on. 

To furnish a proof of that, the text says: The 
operation, etc. Merit is inferred as the operation of 

1 While, as a matter of fact, it is perception, and not 
recollection. 

2 Garigesa Upadliyaya, the author of the Tcittva-cintdmani. 
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sacrifices etc. Otherwise, sacrifices etc., being long 
destroyed and having no operation, cannot lead to 
heaven, which will take place at a subsequent time. So 
the Acarya (Uda3< T ana) has said, 'An action that is long 
destroyed cannot produce a result, unless there is some 
extraordinary effect/ 1 

One may object: The destruction of the sacrifice 
may itself be the operation. It cannot be urged that 
the counterpositive 2 and its destruction cannot both be 
the cause of the same thing ; for it is not proved to be 
always the case. Nor can it be urged, ' According to 
3*ou, the result would be unending 3 ; but according to 
me, since the ultimate result 1 is the destroyer of the 
extraordinary result, such is not the case 5 ; for particular 
times are an aid.’ 6 

This is being answered: A bath , etc. That is to 
say, if a bath in the Ganges leads to heaven, an 
infinite number 7 of conjunctions of water and the de¬ 
struction thereof would be considered to be the opera¬ 
tion ; instead of that just one extraordinary result is 
assumed, for the sake of simplicity. 

One may object: Let not destruction be the opera¬ 
tion either. It cannot be questioned how a thing that 
is long destroyed and has no operation can be a 
cause ; for there also is the invariable antecedence that 

1 Nydya-kusuniaujali I, verse 9 . 

2 The sacrifice. 

:l Since the operation, being non-existence, is endless. 

Heaven etc. 

There is no further heaven. 

6 The destruction of the sacrifice produces the result 
through the aid of a particular time. Since the latter is not 
always present, there is no result all the time. 

7 Because the particles of water are innumerable. 
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is not a superfluity. 1 Immediate antecedence is (a 
condition) of the causality of the conjunction of the 
eye (and the object), and so on, but not everywhere, 2 
just as presence at the time when the effect takes place 
is (a condition) of the causality of an inherent cause. :i 
This is being answered: It is considered, etc. If 
indeed there were no extraordinary result, then merit 
would not be subject to destruction by the touch of 
the water of the Karmanasa, and so on ; for the touch 
and so forth can neither destroy nor obstruct the 
sacrifices etc., these being already accomplished facts. 
This is the idea. This also refutes the view that the 
satisfaction of the gods is the only result. 1 Besides, 
the satisfaction of the gods is not always possible 
through acts like a bath in the Ganges, and although 
the gods are sentient beings, their satisfaction is not 
the end in view. Moreover, satisfaction, being a form 
of pleasure, is impossible in the case of Visnu, for 
instance, since no pleasure that is caused exists in Him. 
Hence the term The satisfaction of Visnu' means only 
■heaven etc., contemplated by the opponents,'* which 
are due to the satisfaction of Visnu. 

stow I 

fi=TJ7T Jjaft ||^|| 

1 Which is the definition of a cause. 

2 So admitting heaven etc. to be the result of sacrifices 
and so forth, there is no need to assume any operation, such 
as destruction or the extraordinary result, to ensure that the 
cause is immediately antecedent to the effect. 

3 But not of a non-inherent cause. 

1 Of such acts as a bath in the (Tanges and sacrifices. 

3 The Mlmarhsakas. 
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163. Demerit is the cause of (suffering) hell 
etc., and is produced by condemnable work. It 
can be destroyed by expiation etc. Both these 
qualities abide in the individual soul. 

Demerit, etc. —That is to say, demerit is the cause 
of all sorts of pain such as (those of) hell, as also of 
bodies etc. pertaining to hell. A proof of it is being 
furnished: It can , etc. If demerit did not exist, it 
would not be subject to destruction by expiation etc. 
Expiation cannot indeed either destroy or obstruct such 
acts as the murder of a Brahmana ; for the act is 
already destroyed. This is the idea. Individual soul — 
This is to say, because God has no merit or demerit. 

Sift 3 sTHT^fq fqqsqq: | 

164. These two are produced by subtle 
impressions ( vdsands ) l and are destroyed by 
knowledge also. 

These tivo — merit and demerit. Produced, etc .— 
Hence good and evil acts, even when done by a man 
of realisation, cannot produce any results. This is the 
idea. Knowledge also : The 'also' suggests enjoyment 
or suffering. 

Objection: How can the realisation of Truth 
destroy merit and demerit, since it contradicts the dic¬ 
tum, Actions 2 arc never destroyed except by experi¬ 
ence, not even in a thousand million cycles’? Thus, 
for men of realisation, all actions are simultaneously 

1 The effects of false knowledge, the beginnings of which 
cannot be traced. 

2 That is, their results. 
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destroyed by experience through multiple bodies 
assumed by them. 

Reply: Not so ; for there experience is but 
suggestive of all means of destruction inculcated by the 
scriptures. How otherwise can actions be destroyed 
by expiation etc. ? This has been stated in the 
passage, ' The tire of knowledge (reduces to ashes) all 
actions/ etc. {Gita IV. 38). Also, ‘ His actions are 
destroyed when He who is both high and low is real¬ 
ised ' ( Munct . Up. II. ii. 8). 

Objection: Then, for a man of realisation, there 
can be neither continuation of the body nor pleasure 
and pain, since all his actions are destroyed by knowl¬ 
edge. 

Reply: Not so ; for the destruction is only of 
actions other than the prdrabdha. And priirabdha l is 
that action which leads to the enjoyments and suffer¬ 
ings in the present body. The dictum, ‘ Actions are 
never/ etc. refers to that. 

Sound 

Hio^t Epnssr; l|?^yi! 

164 (contd.). Sound is inarticulate and artic¬ 
ulate. Inarticulate sound is that which is pro¬ 
duced from a drum etc. 

^U3H?niTTf53! K rT rtcfT: I 

165. Sounds such as ka that are produced 
by the conjunction of the throat, and so on, are 

1 Lit. what has already begun to bear fruit. 
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regarded as articulate. All sound abides in 
other, but it is perceived when it is produced in 
the ear. 

Abides in ether, i.e. is inherent in ether. Since 
distant sounds are imperceptible, the text says: When 
it' is produced in the ear. 

qfifacu! 

nUAn 

166. Its origination is said to take place in 
the manner of waves. According to some, the 
origination is in the manner of kadamba buds. 1 

It may be objected: Since sound is produced 
within the limits of a drum etc., how can it be said to 
be produced in the ear? This is being answered: Its 
origination , etc. Outside a sound, another sound cover¬ 
ing the ten quarters, is produced by that very sound. 
Bv that, another sound enveloping it is produced. In 
this order sound is produced in the ear, when it is 
perceived. This is the idea. According , etc. —From 
the first sound ten sounds are produced in ten direc¬ 
tions. By them, ten other sounds are produced. This 
is the idea. Since this view is cumbrous, the text says: 
According to some. 

qj ?t% iiUsh 

167. Sound is transitory, because we have 
the notion that (the sound) ka is produced, and 
the sound ka is destroyed. As for the recogni- 

1 All the filaments of a bud appearing together. 
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tion, ‘ lhis is that ka,’ it apprehends its belong¬ 
ing to the same class. 

It may be urged that since sound is eternal, it is 
improper to speak of its origination. This is being 
answered: Sound is, etc. That is to say, sound is 
transitory, because it is related to our notion about its 
origin and destruction. It may be urged that sound is 
eternal, since we recognise that this is the same ka, and 
so on ; so our notion about the origin and destruction 
of sound is but an error. This is being answered: 
Belonging to the same class : There the object of the 
recognition is the fact of (the sound ka) belonging to the 
same class as the first, and not that of its identity with 
the first individual ; for that would contradict the above 
notion. Thus both 1 the notions are correct. 

croTp JTcf JR || |[ 

168. Because it" is noticeable even among 
things of the same class, as for instance in the 
notion, ‘(This is) that medicine.’ Therefore we 
maintain that all articulate sounds are indeed 
transitory. 

It may be asked: Where is the recognition, ‘This 
is that,’ noticeable among things of the same class? 
This is being answered: Because it is, etc. That is to 
say, because we notice (expressions like), ‘ The very 
medicine that I made was made by another also.’ 

1 The notion of origination and the recognition. 

2 Recognition. 
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akhandopudhi: unanalysable characteristic 

atidesa: extended application 

ativvapti: too wide application 

atindriya: beyond the senses, transcendent 

atyantabhava: absolute non-existence 

adhikarana: substratum 

unavastha: regressus in infinitum 

anupapatti: untenability, impossibility 

anupalambha: non-perception 

anupasamharin: inconclusive 

anubhuti: experience 

anumana: inference (the instrument) 

anumiti: inferential knowledge 

anuyogin: base, support, substratum 

anuvyavasaya: perception of a perception, apperception 

anaikanta: inconstant (a kind of fallacy) , 

antahkarana: the internal organ 

antyavayavin: final aggregate 

anyatha-khyati: error, taking one thing for another 
anj^atha-siddha: superliuous 
anyonyabhava: mutual non-existence 
anvaya: method of agreement 

anvaj^a-vyatirekin: having both similar and contrary 
instances 

aparatva: nearness in time or place 
apavarga: liberation 
apurva: the extraordinary result 
apcksa-bucldhi: the notion of addition 
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aprama: invalid knowledge, error 
abhighata: impact 
arthapatti: presumption 
alaukika: supernormal 

avacchedaka: determinant, the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic 

avacchinna: determined 

avayava: part 

avayavin: aggregate, whole 

avyapti: too narrow application 

avyapya-vrtti: of partial extensity 

asamavayin: non-inherent 

asadharana: uncommon (a kind of fallacy) 

asiddha: unfounded (a kind of fallacy) 

akamksa: expectancy 

akasa: ether 

apta: a trustworthy person 
arambhaka: productive 
alaya-vijnana: ego-consciousness 
asraya: substratum 
asatti: contiguity 
ista: desirable 
istapatti: welcome objection 
udbhhta: manifested 
upanita-bhana: spontaneous presentation 
upamana: comparison (the instrument) 
upamiti: knowledge based on comparison 
upasthiti: knowledge 
upadana: material or inherent cause 
upadhi: (i) a general property other than the generic 
attribute (jati); (2) a limiting adjunct ; (3) a vicious 
condition 
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kapala: half of a jar 
karanata: causality 
kalatyayapadista: see badha 
krti: effort 

kevalanvayin: having no contrary instance, universally 
present 

kevala-vyatirekin: having no similar instance 

guna: quality 

gaurava: cumbrousness 

gratia: apprehension 

citra: composite 

•ccsta: voluntary movement 

jati: (eternal) generic attribute 

jlva: individual self 

jlvana-yoni: life-sustaining 

jnana-laksana: based on knowledge 

tarka: argument, reductio ad absurdum 

tatparya: intention 

tadatmya: identity 

tejas: lire, light 

trasarenu: triad, an aggregate of three dyads 

dis: space 

-dchin: soul 

•dravya: substance 

•clvesa: aversion 

■dvyanuka: dyad 

dharma: (i) attribute ; (2) merit 

naya: system 

nigamana: conclusion 

nimitta-karana: auxiliary cause 

nirudha-laksana: a well-established implication 

nirvikalpaka: indeterminate 
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naimittika: artificial 
nodana: soundless contact 

paksa: subject, that in which something is inferred, 
the thing denoted by the minor term 
paksata: the condition constituting a subject 
paksa-dharmata: presence in the subject 
pada: word 

padartha: (i) category ; (2) the thing denoted bv a 
word 

paratva: distance in time or place 
paramanu: atom 

parampara-sambandha: indirect relation 
paramarsa: consideration, the knowledge that a con¬ 
comitant of the thing to be inferred is in the subject 
paryapti: collective extensity 
paka: change under heat 

parimandalya: atomicity, dimension of an atom 
parisesya: the principle of residuum 
purusa: soul 
prakarana: context 

prakara: feature, the adjectival part of an object of 
knowledge 

prakrti: Nature, the material cause of the universe 
pradhvamsabhava: non-existence pertaining to destruc¬ 
tion 

pracaya: accumulation, loose conjunction 
pratiyogin: (1) counterpositive, that which is negated ; 

(2) that which rests on something else ( anuyogin) 
pratyaksa: perception (the instrument as well as the 
knowledge) 

pratyabhijna: recognition 
pratyaya' notion 
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pratyasatti: connection between a sense-organ and its 
object 

prama: valid knowledge 
pramana: instrument of valid knowledge 
prameya: knowable, object of valid knowledge 
pravrtti: inclination, volition 

pragabhava: previous non-existence or potential exist¬ 
ence 

badha: incongruity, the absence of the thing to be 
inferred in the subject 

buddhi: (i) knowledge; (2) Sarhkhva, intellect 
bhana: knowledge 
bliava: positive entity 

bhuta: an element such as earth and water 
mahgala: invocation 

mahat: of medium dimension, neither atomic nor 
infinite 

mahat-tattva: cosmic intelligence, the first product of 
Nature 

murta: limited or finite 
yoga-rudha: derivatively conventional 
yogyata: consistency 
yaugika: derivative 

vaugika-rudha: both derivative and conventional 
rudha: conventional 
rupa: colour 
laksana: definition 

laksana: implication, secondary meaning 
laghava: the law of simplicity or parsimony, explain¬ 
ing a thing by the fewest assumptions 
linga: sign, reason 
Jaukika: normal, ordinary . 
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vasana: impression left in the mind 
vijnana: consciousness 
vijnana-vada: idealism 
vinigamana: conclusive Reasoning 
vipaksa: contrary instance 
viparyasa : illusion, error 
vipratipatti: dispute 
vibhaga: disjunction 
vibhu : omnipresent 

viruddha: contradictor}/, where the subject has the 
thing to be inferred, but not the reason 
visista-buddhi: notion regarding a qualified entity 
visesa : ultimate difference 

visesana: a qualification, a qualifying attribute 

visesanata : attributiveness 

visesya : substantive 

visaya : object 

visayin : knowledge 

visamvadin: unsuccessful, belying one's expectation 
vrtti: (i) existence, abiding ; (2) significative function 
vega : impulse 
vaisisfya : relation 
vaidharmya : divergence 
vyakti: individual 
vyatireka : method of difference 
vyatireka-vyapti: negative invariable concomitance 
vyabhicara : inconstancy, where the subject has the 
reason, but not the thing to be inferred 
vyapaka: inclusive 

vyapara: operation, intermediate cause 
vyapti: (1) invariable concomitance ; (2) a general pro¬ 
position 
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vyapya: concomitant, something that depends upon 
something else (vyiipaka) 
vyapya-vrtti: covering a whole area 
vyavrtta: absent 

sakta: possessed of denotative function 

sakti: (i) power ; (2) denotative function 

sakya: the thing denoted by a word, primary meaning 

sabcla: (1) sound ; (2) word ; (3) verbal testimony 

sfibda-bodha: verbal comprehension 

sruti: revealed scriptures, the Vedas 

sahkara: cross-division 

sainyoga: conjunction ; contact 

samsarga: relation 

samsargabhava: general name for the three kinds of 
non-existence other than mutual non-existence 
samskara: tendency 
sat-pratipaksa: counterbalanced reason 
sannikarsa: connection or contact between a sense- 
organ and its object 
sapaksa: similar instance 
samavaya: inherence 
samavayi-karana: inherent cause 
samaveta: inherent 

samanadhikarana: having a common substratum, co¬ 
existent 

samuhalambana: collective cognition 
savikalpa: determinate, consisting of a substantive, a 
qualification and a relation between the two 
sahacara: co-existence 
sadharmya: similarity, common feature 
sadharana: common, a kind of fallacy in which the 
reason is too general 
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sadhya: the thing to be inferred, the thing denoted by 
the major term 

samagri: the totality of causes 
samanya: see jdti 

samanya-laksana: based on a common feature 
sariisiddhika: natural 
siddha: established, proved 

siddhi: certainty about the thing to be inferred 

sisadhayisa: the desire to infer 

sthanu: the stump of a tree 

sthiti-sthapaka: elasticity 

sneha: oiliness 

sphota: transcendental word-essence 
smrti: (i) recollection ; (2) sacred literature based on 
the Vedas 

syandana: dripping, trickling 
svarupa-sambandha: the relation of selfsameness 
svarupa-yogyata: potential causality 
hetu: reason or ground for inference, the thing denoted 
by the middle term 
hetvabhasa: fallacy 
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Action, 6 ; divisions of, io ; 
and non-inherent causality, 
3 o- 3 i 

Actionhood. 10 

Air, 8, 31, 34 ,* qualities of, 
38 ; described, 56-60 

Alaya-vijnana, 69 n. 

Anuyogin, 20 n. 

App a y a Diksita, 251 n. 

Argument, function of, 225-226 

Atomicity, 21-22 

Aversion, S ; described, 242 

Bhdgavata, 1 n. 

Bhatta School of Mlmamsakas, 
the, on denotative function 
of words. 153 

Body, 44 ff., 53 ff-. 55 . 58-59 > 
is not sentient, 66-68 

Bodyhood, 46 ff. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 72, 
73 > 74 

Brliaspati-Smrti, 188 n. 

Categories, seven categories 
and their subdivisions, 6-19 ; 
similarities and divergences 
among, 19-23 

Causality (cause), 23 fi., defin¬ 
ed, 23 ; inherent, 23-24, 25, 

30 ; non-inherent, 23-26, 30- 

31 ; auxiliary, 24, 26 ; and 
superfluity, 26-30 ; apprehen¬ 
sion of, 251 n. 

Characteristic, 20 n. 

Colour, 8, 36 ff.; a cause of 
perception of substance, 8-j 


ff., 185, 187 ; composite, 187- 
iSS ; eternal and caused, 189 
Common feature—See Similarity 
Comparison, 146-147 ; merit in, 
217 ; a means of valid knowl¬ 
edge, 232-233 ; Vaisesika 
view on, 232 

Concomitance, Invariable—See 
Invariable concomitance 
Concomitant, 109 
Conjunction, 8 ; defined, 207 ; 

three kinds of, 207-208 
Consciousness, and soul, 69 ff. 
Consideration, 106-10S 
Consistency, 166, 169-170 
Contiguity, 166-169 
Contraction, 10 
Counterpositive (ness), 17 n. 
Darkness, not an additional 
substance, 9 

Defects, cause invalid knowl¬ 
edge, 216-217 

Demerit, 8, described, 265-266 
Denotative function (of words), 
and verbal knowledge, 148- 
149 ; defined, 149 ff.; appre¬ 
hension of, 149-156 ; its 
apprehension according to 
Prabhakaras, 152 ; is with 
regard to the individual, 
154-156 ; and varieties of 
words, 156-158 
Desire, 8 ; described, 241-242 
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Dimension, 8 ; superlative, 22 
n -» 3 2 -33 i medium, 89, 91 ; 
described, 201-205 
Dinakarl, 28 n. 

Disinclination—See Effort- 
Disjunction, 8 ; divisions of, 
208-211 
Dispute, 215 
Distance, 211-212 
Doubt, 213-215 ; is removed 
by argument, 225-226 
Ear, an instrument ol percep¬ 
tion, 83 ; object of, 83 ff. 
Earth, 8, 31, 34, 36 ; qualities 
of, 39 ; described, 40-49 , 
change in it through the 
action of fire, 191-198 
Earthhood, 40-41 
Effort, 8 ; the three varieties 
of, 243-256 

Elasticity, described, 259-2C0. 

See also Tendency 
Elements, 32 ff., 38 
Error—See Invalid knowledge 
Ether, 8, 32 ff., 34 ; qualities 
of, 39 ; described, 59-61 
Expansion, 10 

Expectancy (of words), 170-171 
Experience, forms of, 79 ff. 
Eye, an instrument of per¬ 
ception 84 ; objects of, 84 ff. 
Fallacy, five kinds of, 129 , 
defined, 130-132 ; an alter¬ 
native definition, 132 ; its 
varieties according to the 
new school, 132 ff.; of the 
inconstant reason, 132-133 ; 
of the contradictory reason, 
I 33~ I 34 » the counter¬ 


balanced reason, 134-136 ; of 
unfoundedness, 136-137, 143- 
145 ; of incongruity, 138- 
140, 145 ; its varieties ac¬ 
cording to the old school, 
141-145 ; of the common and 
the uncommon reason, 141- 
142 ; of the inconclusive and 
the contradictory reason, 
1 33 , 142-143 

Fire, 8, 31, 34, 36 ; qualities 
of, 38-39 ; described, 54-57 
GangeSa Upadhyaya, on cate¬ 
gories, 6 n.; on denotative 
function, 157 

Generic attribute, 6 ; described, 
11-12 ; and denotative func¬ 
tion of words, 154-156 
Gita, 77, 78 

God, proof of the existence of, 
4-5 ; His knowledge 35 ff.; 
qualities of, 39 ; and soul- 
hood, 65 ; and time and 
space, 65 n.; separate from 
individual souls, 72 ff. 
Gunas, 77 n. 

Illusion, 213-214 
Implication, 158-165 ; explain¬ 
ed, 158-159 ; double, 160 ; 
where it lies, 161-165 
Impression(s), described, 259- 
262 ; cause recollection and 
recognition, 261-262 ; cause 
merit and demerit, 265-266. 
See also Tendency 
Impulse, 31 ; described, 259. 

See also Tendency 
Inclination—See Effort 
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Inconstancy, 225. See also the 
inconstant Keason. 
Individual, the, and the deno¬ 
tative function of words, 154- 
156 

Inference, 82-83, 105-145 ; in¬ 
strumental cause of, 105-106; 
operation of, 105-106; consid¬ 
eration in, 106-10S ; obstacle 
to, 129 ; merit in, 217 ff.; 
three kinds of, 234-237 
Inferiority, 12, 13 
Inherence, the relation of, 6, 
12 n.; described, 13 ff.; is not 
selfsameness, 14 ; is one, 15- 
16 ; perception of, 93 ff. 
Intention (of words), 171-172 
Invariable concomitance, 109- 
125 ; first definition of, 109- 
m ; second definition of, 
112-125 ; apprehension of, 
225-226 ; two kinds of. 234- 
2 37 

Invocation, result of, 2-4 
JagadlSa Tarkalankara, 116 n. 
Judgment, synthetic, 82 n. See 
also Consideration 
Kanada, io, 254 
Kapiia, 254, 255 
KiranavaU, 12 n., 23 n. 
Knowledge, S ; two forms of, 
79 ; instruments of four 
kinds of, 80 ff.; in deep sleep, 
87-89 ; its cause in general, 
89 ; indeterminate, 89-90, 
218-219 ; feature of, 90 ; 
valid and invalid, 213 ff.; 
invalid knowledge and its 
subdivisions, 213-215, 220 ; 


cause of invalid knowledge, 
216, 217-21S ; valid, 218 ; 

its validity not self-evident, 
221-225 ; extrinsic validity 
of, 222 ff. 

Kumarila Bliatta, on knowl¬ 
edge, 221 

Laghu-Sankha-Smrti, iSS n. 

Limitedness, 31-32 

Liquidity, S, 36 ff.; described, 
256-258 

Logicians, categories according 
to, 6 

Logicians: new school, on in¬ 
vocation, 3 ff.; on cross¬ 
division, 11 n.; denies ulti¬ 
mate difference as a category, 
13 n.; on inherence, 15 n.; 
on absolute non-existence, 
18 ; denies colour as a cause 
of the perception of sub¬ 
stance, 86 ff.; on cause of 
perception, 92 ; fallacy ac¬ 
cording to, 130 ff.; on words 
with denotative function, 
157 ; on verbal apprehension, 
i69ff.;on composite colour, 
188 ff. 

Logicians: old school, on in¬ 

vocation, 3 ff.J on absolute 
non-existence, 17 ff-I on the 
cause of perception, 9 2 '• on 
inference, 105 ff.; on 
cious reason, 131 £•»’ fallacies 
according to, 141-145 '• on 
words with denotative func¬ 
tion, 156-157 

Manu-Smrti, 250 
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body ^Nydya-husumanjali, 78 n., 263 
n. 


Materialist (ic), view on 
as sentient, 66 ff. 

Merit(s) (and demerit), 8 ; leads 
to heaven etc., 262 ; is an 
operation, 262-264 ; describ¬ 
ed, 262-265 ; are cause ol 
valid knowledge, 216, 217- 
218 

Mlmamsaka(s), view on infer¬ 
ence refuted, 106 ff.; 144 
on denotative function, 151- 
152 ; on the intrinsic validity 
of knowledge, 221 ff.; on 
presumption, 238 n.; on 
effort, 244 ff.; on various 
rites, 248 ff. See also the 
Bhatta and the Prabhakara 
school of Mlmamsakas 
Mind, 8, 31 ; qualities of, 39 ; 
not sentient, 68 ; objects of, 
85, 89 ; described, 175-176 
Moment, 63-64, 192 n. 

Motion, 10 

Mundaka Upanisad, 5, 74 
Murari MiSra, on knowledge, 
221 

Nearness, 8 ; described, 211- 
212 

Non-existence, 6, 12 n., 15 ; 

mutual, 16 ; of relationship, 
4, 4m, 16-17 »* varieties of, 
16-17 ; is different from its 
substratum, 18-19 ; percep¬ 
tion of, 94, 97-99 
Nose, 83 ; objects of, 83 
Number, 8 ; 198-201 
Nyaya Philosophy, 6, 41 
Nyaya-kandali , 202 


Nyaya-Sutras, 6 n., 77 n., 81 
n., 88 

Oiliness, 8 ; described, 258 
Omnipresence, 32 
Operation, defined, 94 n.; its 
six varieties in perception, 
93 ff.; its three varieties in 
supernormal perception, 99 ff. 
Organs, 89, 91 
Padma-Purdna, 188 n. 

Pain, 8 ; described, 240 
Perceptibility, 36 ff. 

Perception, 81-104; defined, Si- 
83 ; six kinds of, 81, 83 ; 
distinguished from other 
forms of knowledge, 81-83 ; 
its six instruments and their 
objects, 83-90 ; modes of, 
91-99 ; supernormal, 99-104 ; 
obstacle to, 129 ; merit in, 
217 

Pleasure, 8 ; described, 240 
Power, its refutation as a cate¬ 
gory, 6-7 

Prabhakara, on the self-efful¬ 
gence of knowledge, 221 
Prabhakara school of Mi mam- 
sakas, the, on the apprehen¬ 
sion of the denotative func¬ 
tion of words, 152; on verbal 
apprehension, 168 ; on effort, 
244 ff., 249 n. See also 
Mlmamsaka 

Pra§astapada, commentary of, 
59 n. 

Pratiyogin, 20 n. 
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Presumption, not an independ - Siddhanta-tesci-sciwigrahci, 251 n. 
ent means of valid knoxvl- Siddhdnta-muktdvali, 1, 2 n. 


edge, 238-239 

Purva-Mvmlvisd-Sutras, 249 n., 
250 n. 

Quality(-ies), 6 ; divisions of, 8- 
9 ; and non-inherent causal- 
ity, 30 ; and substancehood,; 
31 5.; non-pervading and 

transitory, 34 fl.; described, 
177-212 ; various classifica¬ 
tions of, 179-185 
Raghunatha Siromani, 65 n., 
116 n. 

Rajlva, 1 
Ratna-hoia, the author of, i34n 
Reason, 104 ; fallacious, 131 if. 
the inconstant, and its 
varieties, 132 ff.; the un 
founded, 136, 143-145; the 

common and the uncommon 
141-142; the inconclusive and 
the contradictory, 142-143 
the counterbalanced, 144 
145 ; the incongruous, 145 
Recognition, process of, 261 
262 

Recollection, 79 ; process of, 
173-174, 261-262 
Rg-Veda , 5, 255 
Samkhya, view of soul criti¬ 
cised, 75-78 
Sankara, 78 n. 

Sautrantika school of Buddh¬ 
ism, the, 71 n. 

Sentiency, 66 fT. 

Separateness, 8 ; described, 204- 
207 ; is other than mutual 
non-existence, 206 ff. 


Sign, 105. See also Reason 
Similarity, its refutation as a 
category, 6-7 ; and super¬ 
normal perception, 99 ff. 
Skin, an instrument of percep¬ 
tion, objects of, 85 ff.; its 
contact with mind is the 
cause of knowledge in gen¬ 
eral, 85, 87 ff. 

Smell, 8, described, 190 
Soul(s), 8, 32, 34, 3S ; qualities 
of, 39, 80 ; described 65 ff.; 
is the agent, 66-68 ; the 
Buddhist view of, criticised, 
69-72 ; the Vedantist view 
of, criticised, 72-75 '• the 
Samkhya view of, criticised, 
75-78 ; is eternal, 77 ; is the 
substratum of merit and 
demerit, 78 ; is perceived on 
account of its special quali¬ 
ties, 78 ; is inferred, 79 ; is 
the substratum of egoism, 
79 ; is known through mind 
alone, 79; is all-pervading, 79 
Sound, 8 ; a special quality of 
ether, 59 ff.; described, 266- 
268 

Space, 8, 32 ; qualities of, 39 ; 

described, 62, 64-65 
Subject(hood), 126-129 
Substance(s), 6 ; divisions of, 
8; similarities and divergen¬ 
ces among, 30-39, 40 ; per¬ 
ception of, S4 ff., 91, 93 ff. 
Substancehood, 8-9 ; and quali¬ 
ties, 31 ff. 
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Superfluity, 23 n.; five varieties 
of, 26-30; essential, 29-30 
Superior(ity), 11, 12 
Supernormal connection, 99 ff.; 
a cause of erroneous percep¬ 
tion, 224 

Taittirlya Upcinisad, 72 
Tandy a-Brdhmana. 254 
Taste, 8, 36 ff., described, 189- 
190 

Tattva-cintdmani , 6 n. 
Tendency, 8 ; described, 259- 
262 

Time, 8, 32 ; qualities of, 39 ’» 
described, 61-64 » and space 
and God, 65 n. 

Tongue, an instrument of per¬ 
ception, 83 ; object of, S3 ff. 
Touch, 8, 32; described, 188- 
190 

Transcendental word-essence, 
the theory of, refuted, 168 
Udayana(-acarya), 12 n., 22, 
78 n., 202, 254, 263 
Ultimate difference, 6, 12 n.; 
described, 13 

Unseen result, 8, 8n., 249 n.; 

described, 262-266 
Upadhi—See Characteristic and 
Vicious condition 
Upaniana-cintamani, 6 
Vaibhasika school of Buddhism, 
the, 71 

Vai^esika Philosophy, cate¬ 
gories according to, 2, 6; on 
change in atoms of earth, 
41; on the notion of duality, 
73 n.; perception of inherence 
according to, 97 ; change in 


earth through the action of 
fire according to, 191 ff.; on 
verbal testimony and com¬ 
parison, 232-233 
Vatsyayana, 6 n. 

Vedanta (-ist), view of soul re¬ 
futed, 72-75 ; view on pre¬ 
sumption, 238 n. 

Vedas, on invocation, 3 ff. 
Verbal comprehension, 148-172; 
instrument of, 148 ; opera¬ 
tion of, 148 ; and denotative 
function of words, 149-158 ; 
and implication, 158-166 ; 
means of, 166-172 ; and the 
theory of transcendental 
word-essence, 168 ; merit in, 
218 

Verbal testimony, a means of 
valid knowledge, 232-233 ; 
Vaisesika view on, 232 
Vicious condition, explained, 
227-229; utility of, 229-231 
Vi£vanatha, 2 

Water, 8, 31, 34, 36 ; qualities 
of, 39 ; described, 49-54 
Weight, 8, 36 ff.; described, 

256-257 

Word(s), denotative function 
of, 149 ff.,' four kinds of, 
156-158 ; and their implica¬ 
tion, 158-165; contiguity of, 
166-169; consistency of, 166, 
169-170; expectancy of, 170- 
171 ; intention of, 171-172 
Yogic perception—See Super¬ 
normal perception 
Yogin, 22, 102-104, 201 
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